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. j^i ^ duarj j_j ^jj^ j,^ ^^ fL j a n ^ : oUJn (nr) 

. Ji3 • ffjrB j «r J» J U1 4 ^=^1 ^ 1JU (n 

. O^^ 1 : «jr» JL-^ ffiiD J l-iSot (T 1 o) 

-n - 



f Lk 4 <4?tlll J\j\ fUi? 4 4otll ajPJJI fU» 4 ^^2)1 t a. .,^11 fU? 

i 4UuJI ^jJ^It j*-i ,jU- -*-^j 4 ^j^Jl ioV_^i fl*k 4 «uJjJ! ^j-yJI 

4< TW) i*^1 *LJl fU 4 ^UJLJI _/- ,y (OttJI f U 4 jtJ^VI jt£Jl fU» 

l|j1JL^» J ftj+s&ft *U-~>1 J;.'^ttJ ^| 

4 S_^l 4 <UljJ.l 4 r-l Jll 4 f^jpJl 4 t-iiyiJI 4 jL£l*Jl U*pJ1 4 ^ jJLLsJI 

< > o £ > 

4 ~..^«1l 6 if^SUl 4 ^Jl 4 JuJI 4 JbJ-LaJI 4 jC~J\ 4 frLj^aJl 

♦ J a _S3 a _5JI 4 J,l^l 
ji : '« ^ I! j (( 3 » J (Hi) 



. JjU\ : ffj» J LI (f^)) J UT (HA) 
_ £ . _ * 



MoA> 

i ^uji wij, ^aiij ^iij ^ujij i,^^ ^^ f ^^ 

<j <3>JI 4 'L^)\ Zj£ SjZ L '<^jZ\ c ?j\ Shy i*j& itf* 
<tj \j>JL, 3 3) : JUI ^U ^ J\ p (^ 4i ^ JUlft ^ 

♦ ^t ii ^; 4 ^JOI ;a£c Lri pi\ ^...j^i i jL^JI 

mi) 

JO <Jl!! 4 uUj, u^ ol3 JC *LSJ! '< iT^JU ^^ ^ijO! 

♦ ^ ^ U JJ? ^U_, ^ jO ^2JU ^iU CIS 

♦ &>JI 4 J^\ 3 ^\ ™°l£? 3 t ^| jj t ^jjj 

.< nr > . 

♦ *\j*U 

. ^^^^ : k3)) J ui 4 « c » j ^r.) 

. <*UJ1 ((£» J^ £ 4^11 I {(J)) J u Mi? (HI) 

, ^ : « E » -j ( (3)) j u UT (YU) 
. £_,_, : ff^» _> ff j 8 j ^ ijj- ^ ro) 



<vu> 

( jus ) j* ojji r ^ a ^u^b .ijivi .u-i ^ ji ^ 
jij^jij J ipai J juuij j\3^h r ^'j Ji— i-Jij £ iA»^Jir 
cw) JJ ^.- J j\r j_^3 jb ij^vi *l-i js\ jj ur . ji^i j ji^Jij 
wo ^^-jij 4 cm) j^jijj jj^'j -k^b (rYA) ^-^ 

♦ 'off) J>^J!j Jj^JIj CTrY) oj^lj crn) jjj^»j 
tf ill ^ ^"> ^ ^ ^ cm) 1J, ^ jyj ^ f * J^ 

<vvv ! « . 

\*~3j3 \&S*l5 »V-d*VI fcl>j' (*-"*" ^ 

jLjO! Jj 4** JUL- > ^ Jj 4 £ » > oLUJl Jj 4 £Sj j& 
jj_p_ ^ j> 5 4 SU- > ^ Ll <3j> ' j-b'j > <^ ■*-»■" <ij 4 *L3" 

<nv> 

OJC^I lil» 4 <Lb ^i J^lj !jlj« <^ ! J^^ 1 ^ V 1SI 

*' " ^t ^i fl-ji U« JIT jl» 

, ^ -u Jjt j >5" : jjjJi : o£-m (rr.) 

. ^L Cl ^\ ' ^iji-J1 • Ot-ill (tYT) 



<ha> 

•« aSj^! ^ UTjl^ oa^Ij c-jS bl» 4 <mi ^ ^Ur ^ cJtfj 
bU r L- jJI ^ ^1 j i^lj ^Tji J j^n ,, £io^J| ^ ^b bU 
Jji*J V-* J 1 ^ JUVl ^Ij SjljpJI IujS ^Cr ^ ^Ur ^ c^b 

: JJ <L. oU bis t £•!/ : JJ *o*jus <k ^ jLjVI oU I Si 
OU bU i ^^^i^lj <k^ oU : AJ» <,Ui J oU bli 4 <L_i; c^la 

i>» ^* '^* < V* tr** J^ *>•'■ Jm . ^ '— *— * £~^l* : J^»-^«*» 

♦ <ijl e£». oU : JJ j^s _^ 

< ^v^ > 

l^ljl bU 4 ^ : ! JB cr ^\ lj/i bis ^r!^ ^1 J^" V ^J1 

<»i 0*- <^ 1iU 4 -^ (^'J ^ U : y^ lT^ 1 ^ u^. <-Sf 
d\b ^ ilj jll 4 jlkji l^JU ^-j o-^ jU 4 ^l : lyis jL^JU 
4& T^ jLsj (-d^jj jj* jU 4 cjjifr : 1^1* »jJill ^ il j liU ^>L J-J 

♦ <il^^ 

- sr- 



<WY> 

(VYV)0$i*M 0U-0 ^J'J J 

^JJ <> U it jl liU 4 (j->-^ _** J>^- J^ <iS*i J^J' j^" lit 

^i ^i y ^j ^ 4, jir isi» i jj^ _^ dus iij tsu 4 y^ * 

(\vr> . 

dUi ^t 4iU ^j ISU 4 <U _^ <i^*!j j^ ^j! JLjVI* jtf I Si 

, jj P^J dUi ^ 4 jlf liU 4 J>! j4» *j_j*T J &J\ fO* 4JI ciUuljj 

■A* $ J 1 £L bfc, - ? ^> r - J ^ *** ^ ^ Bli 6 E^ -** ^ **"** 
♦ iULLft j^i aJU»- JCil ISU 4 ic_^ ^ <2** jI j lite 4 ^Jj ^ 

(WS> 

,t£ol» *? 4 SjiJlj _j*)Jl ^ ">^J *_>*>• ^ 4 ^ tf <• ^"^ J?* J 

.^iS jlS* til ^i>^ ^ i »j^ ^ *^*iJ '^ ^-^ ^ ^ ^ "*r^ f 
♦ dUS JL*. ilj lit (j-jk^ ^ 6 Ai^lUi. 

<Wo> 

JbJLi 4 ^1 J^ jtf" »JI J^f? f^f Jul ^ ^ tfc~ J^J 

. J bJuil* jlT til ^i-li J /'U^ <U> p jlS* til ^^ ^ 4 J^JI 

♦ jiji iw j jir tit «™ ^ ^ , ^ 



* . 'ii^i\ oU^-i\ J *J^1 ^ CUD 

_ a _ 



<wv> 

o^Ji jsi jrt jir iiij 4 ^^ ^ ^i jlj^ -art saj ^ jir isu- 
<WA> 

♦ <*J* J i^lil ^J.1 4 ^Jl ^^1 Ju_Ii J^Jl 4 Sjl^j 

4*^*3 ^-L^Jlj ^U^l^UU^! ^rvlOl ji^Jl ^I^JI ^jGljjlJL^I 

^-— lyi fj*«W 4 V«Jl j£&\ fj-^fJl t t^-^J ^Ir^ ^Ul ^^i 

ma*> 

J*^ 4 4iJi> iUb 4 ^bU j\J, 4 /jA_, ^^i 4 ^T ^pl*! frUui 
♦ mo) cija ^ ^, jU 4 j_p"j^. tjbjs, t mo - -^ . ; 

<U\> 

♦ jm ^ (n v) Jijijji £ <w» fijv ^ f yi ^ 

. Kiuiill <Gi» J 1JLT (UI) 
♦ «4JUI1 <ui» J 105* (UV) 

. j^jaJl : (f^-B J L.1 i «3» J \JS (T5Y> 



< NAT ). 

<ur> 

*i»U^l^ j^"JW Jc £t&J1 »,#-£ (» * * * ■** J 

4 <_A«Jl tl-t' j" -- 1 4 SLiJl C^jftC: -1 4 &U! C»;.ftT--Mil 4 4£*jN 

StxlSj <JX3l cJL*l— .1 4 SyJI ci>l 4 ja-JI (Ya, > c/jJ^lJ 

♦ c-LJi ibi 

< Mo" > 

MAV 
4 r->2 sli 4 **U *j>\rT t j^ <C^"j 4 AiJ^. 551; 4 ^L^ sT^l 

( \AV.) 

♦ jtetyj <CJI c^_> 4 i'lJlj 3LJI °c^3 STJL1 c**Jj 



•V : «r^n j «3» J U ^JUiJI ((4JJJV <ui» J 105* (UA> 

. «<Ain 4ii» j lor (rot) 



MAA> 

gl^JI 4jU> (t| . Si" ^| 

Jl ^ 4 cJill -j ^<^ul^JI ^ £ jllLiJ! -^ £ (J^' (»* 4 <j^*^' 

^LTjVI f 4 jlj^Vlj jLi^Vi ^ 4 ^UaVlj JJ^JI -urt^ J/ 

♦ A 315 * _^_, ^Ij ^1 f 4 jLiij.^ 

< >^r > 

"JJI ^J3\ c jj*J! "JLil £JI £ •JUJ ^UalL V «3j»- JuXil 

♦ r*yJl Jui» 7-j^Jl 4 jjSteJI ^ JljstiVlj JUJ! *j— 

♦ (..jJG" t_J JLJl £ UU-O <-3fcJ1 £ jAJ 

. «<JJt «ui» J 1JL5" (YoV) 
. «<iM <ui» J IJtf (XoA) 

. «;uin <ii» j lor (n.v 



4,_JJdl J— X- 4 f LJ1 <-i>- 4 „juJl J3j! 4 ^^ 






4 JLjVI l«te 

* ye"" £ >* 



» 4 jL-iVI j«I» 



^ f > 



(Ho) u-j* 31 >* W ^ 

4 £~Ji ^ 4 oi.^1 ^ A 4 f~,J\ f A 4 J^AJ! ^ ^oJl ^1 JjT 
^/ c^ciU^l ^ 4 JUjVI ^ 4 jU-VI ^ 4 O^jJ! ^ 4 gj-jH ^ 

* . (Cull! 4JUB J iJtf (HI) 



. ((4JJ11 <ii» J 



1-tf (HT) 

ur (nt) 

1-tf (Hi) 






*M oj> cJjii jU < ^^ji\ dlbi i^ " ji t^ia 5TJLI cj^T W 
<^' ^>^J < f UUI ^ ^V! j>^U JIT jU 4 ofcJI ^ ^\ 

<Y*Y> 

cidb ^J., ^1 ^ cnv^ ^ dUJi^Jj, ^ < jj 
< «*J ¥>. M ;-^ ! >J « P-'j ^Jl J^ < -jG^ < ^ 

<Y*r> 

<Y*i> 

<nMtJj>tt1 OIL* JULM ^ 

^T «i>3 .U J* .1211 lit *>5 , j,f$ jt #U I! til <J"Jb^ *^ 

4 •> ^*ui i5i o- 4 ,^i ru J* .uji tii ;^i 6 ^ u 

<ul3 lit aj V cc ^ a-j j) : jur <J^ 4^ t <£L~ dUof, « ^J 
_ - g^ jy 

. «<iD1 <ui» J W (HA) 
. <(<iin 4JUy> J lis* jjy^j 

-n- 



/> 



<Y*V 

< Slji jl SL-*. ^1 ciJLJWI ^ Ula-i *J» ^ <™ ^ 

J Jtf \^. c*0' JUJ1 ' ^ J 1 ^ * '^ ^ ' ^" UAji 

■•> <*0» ^ < ^ ** ^« ^ ^ l 4 ^ • ^ v* ' *y 

<Y*V> 

* it Sj~j ^~^ ^ <°i *. •^ <H J ^ 4 J ^ ^^ 

6 c^l uiJJLI c^j jVj» < W ^ ^ C 1 ^ j! ^ Vi 

*J^I ^ ^J' *> ^ -^ V° C^ ^ ' ^ 

^j^ji 4 jl- V^ 1 ^ ^^ ^ cr*- ^ 0j " ^^ 
<T*A> „ ." 

(xvt) s^^ pU^I <*****" ^ 

-\!^J1 i>t cyydc ^1^, fc ^ ^ , si itjl ^ i>l j£J\ 

1 lai 5j Ui j^m c ^ v-^ 5uyi . ^iOi ^ ji^J* 

sl^i *vji j~^ ^ ^ s ^ ! ^ ' > UI ^ c l>M 






(TV£) Uo^j Ukdl £ 

AajLail 4 ^ ^. >oUJ! Ljj-^_ <j_-U ^JjIjUI 1 4 ^tJl! 4,JLft IS'Jl^JI 

4 *j — «»j 7Tj — s-i IS! C~^l j^j* 4 Tcij <L* C^-U e -U^ ^ <, L II J^b 

J S Of O 4 £> ISI O^L"^ 1 J 1 Li -^' cr 4 £> '■>' f^ 1 cr 1 * 

£J„r-^ Jj_j«J1 4 1*1. C*.^ 131 iLuJl -b ^ lS£+*J\ c.^L" 4 jo 

^•^UJbVI 4 iLiJI^* jUUI^-j^ ^TjJI 4 r^l <>• Uj^j <Ull 
♦ S^JI ^-^ ^*1JI 4 ^kJI ^> 

IfeJU* uULau u^Lfljf J 

Jj 4 <iyj\ ^ "^ <J\ pL»5* 4JLJ 4 *^i j* J^^ c \£ ^r- 

j. j 4 <J A~% V ^ ^U! ^ ^JL! 4 f 1/ ^ J^o V ^JJI JJJ! 
^ 4 >j*J\ ^Ul ^ f **ty 4 <U ^V U ifljiJl ^ f J^U fUJl 
^j^Ju ^JJI J^JI Jj^VI 4 :>>LU1 4 ^1 *UJI #>j 4 ^1 J.V1 









<Y\Y> 












£*aS1 ,«--"«£? ^ 






<^jgfaug 4 jjSl -Jul 


^1** i 


i <---^0! ^-5* 4 ^!>JI ^ 4 Jill 


e~- 


J*^J1 


LT 2 ^ 4 


t >ji 


J ^1 £«s* 4 ^>^l J 


•UitfjS 


4 <■ flV.^tl 








♦ 4»V*» (3 


^Lji ^js t ijJij) 








. ff-Liill 


<ui» J 


Uf (YVO 








UjUi ou^ai j Juki iju 


Jl aikl 


^ (XVo) 








. j!JJi ^ : « 


AiJJl <AJ» 


J txr\) 



<TU> 

(YVV) J^jiUJI J 
♦ " ^\ T^ 4 «-i^Ji > 4 jiA*JI jjiSl ^Jl c^y* 

♦ ltvi £> 4 v.'J l r^" 4 -^ ^ ^ 

.1,1 4 *,jjl LJ-j 4 c-Ji ^ ^LJI ^ , Jill ^ 4 J>gi jS\ 

C C ' . f LUI 

<TW> 

4 -2£-» c£Tl 4 CaJ J& 4 f >- J J*- 4 m- <*-i 4 <Ulf ijl* 

♦ ^LiJI ft J\S* lil ^1^ oli 4 ^ Ji^ 4 j^ uiij 4 <Jlj ^y 

<Y>A> 

^j 4 o^ S^ 'W^'j -jji < j^b ^ j £^ ' ^£W^ 
' "" "** . «*Hn <ui» J ur kvv) 

. <c<iM -Oi» j US' OWA) 

. «AiU\ AiiB J US' WW 

. <c<ilH -ui» J U5* KA.) 
« F T> j «3» J U «4JJ3\ 4J3D J U5* (U1) 



w>«a> ttr 



©Y 



a-^ij jr g* jT ) i^uii (>-^i j* U4L. jr jj, jt ) fojikii 

4 (^ Vj ^y Ujjj ^ ^^ j^i) ^uqi 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ 



. ol*=«U J UJ)| «^V1» Jl-j V (TAT) 



$jtf # i-Sli «**>» '^ i^ J* ^ CLr* & ** & * 

^ Jdl J^U)\ ^ tt> j c,tf f ^\ jljl * *-*-* <*■*"-* 

% "" " j/Jd\ _^U\ Jl W.Li'\ >- c5^J\ y>J 



->i 



* ^ *U j\ U^> 1 > f^^ ^ ^ ^ Vj 

; ^ j ^l^ - TJZIi " - ~ ~ ~ c^c c^r uj o) 



yjl j^-SU a- 1! ^1 ^UJ! t> ^ M o^ji ^-jjlj j^ ^ ^ ^bJI 



#> 






on 



Jj^bw ^ ^*-> ^^JJI 









cV j <___~.j ^ u — i ^ 
c Ul jy,j 4^1 6* V 

C ijSl j U_Jb ^ ^ 
C *-J1 </U "-U31J <*> ^ 

^ >wj ^ji £j,>Wl a s 

C 1 -*— W ^L-^b ^^ ^y 
c i_*>Ji jy, a_^ , oi J>r 

C V - d^s ^ — ^ «> J — i£ 




(Y) 






oV _ 



j*j\ ^ L_+v/i J «— £ * — ^ J jf Jj jut J^s- oij 
^\ ^ ^ j~ y/!l & V-^ ^ o-^ ^ ^ 

j^^ S^JIj^VI l*J C^ «-R-J £W "^ Ul ^ ^ 

, s^\ \>jui Jh/\ W ^/b «LJW 4luVi c ^ L-4J ^ 
(?) 

UJl fr i«* J>)1 ^ J^-i ^-^ ^ ^ Jja *'- ^ ^ 



ji .^» -*-**■ ^.^j 



1 ^ *J ^ J^ L> iJV^J Vo\_-i It r > l^* J— 9 J 3 

rj\j ^y *J o/i bb *>uu c-lv <J o^J^ bis 

_ oA _ 



U) 

£\?^. J J >^ <-*f ^ — «r* ^o^l * — is- jUjJl J ^ 

i^h o\ — .jJlj ^U'^tj ^U "^ tr^'j l — k j '$ 

£J>» j^ ^^r — J b ->* J — ^* ^ -^ ^V^b cJLL. > J*J% 

^JJ. oL — Jt 1 jJUl Jlj I ^ ^ O, jIjJIj, 

£^.jj f frj Jy Ul {% U. 4 _P^J A,\Sl ->JL^u cXli- 

£ ;*- -5 c O^-U y-^J 'j^y <^ j^l 0_jcj JuSj 

£_j-A -ail ^^jj £6,1^] t5 i_J J - 4frl ^ 4_iij ^U-ty uJlf;! 

£_y — k ^ V^ y J Ul j J^r ^ J-*f. ^.^ <y "^ U 

£~ dl j Jlj iVl ^Ijjj £""■>>• .£— * ^'j "p— >" jO— ; k 

£ ^j "t5b * £— dJ 1 ^* * — J ^ UU5^ cff^J ° — ^J* 

* *>" - Pl <li"jj c->=Jl f « ^ *•=*■ Jj A 9 iJ Jju O*— ij 

£j-A -alt ^3 ^C^J ^i_Jj- S^~ jUl\ j J J « ^Jt . 

£^LH1 U\ ^j J .sj Cl I Jj\j c*Ls ^yu Jc ^.Cl 

^y** \J$ \ — 1> o-»j* (j—^- \ — jp*~- o ^ «l jlS" U <L] I 

f- j JX\ <1 j 1 ^ o-AiiT L_*j'\_j jj AfiJl cr Li>- ^^c c- ! U=. 

cs-^^J "J — «». i^ c^ 'j — ^J * — ^f i <> "jj» jL-.jJl ^yl 

(" v > , -ti -t . -• - i r s • i 

^A. o ^ 1 J, j^*. ^.a—i ^ I J as ^ 1 ,^_ a j j jl 

* ^..m^^uj^^ir (V) 

_ 6<\ _ 



( ) 


^ *-J* J— > jJ ^ ^r- 






Jl£ J\ U ytt j J* JJ — il 




Jt cJ^ JLJ ^ — ^ ol^i 
jl_J Ji liAJl L-4# o^~ L^j 


J! Jit <y J> ' )\ *bj ^ 






- . ' . » - - 










- *\- 




\ ^1j 2U ill ^ A> \ J L^.j 

fjL Jl -^ ^ ^ — *»^ij 

(\) 

UXJt ^ jjj ^jl| ^ ^y)| j^_ ^ j^jj, ^. ^ 

^ cA^ J ^ oU*^ <! ^ A__i JUJI £_.Jlj 

U^ , ,j\L_^ JT ^ oU» \_. yf ^ ^_^ ^ ^ 

L^b jlf ^J ^jl jL_.jj ^ ^ j^ ^j ^ , J 
LL-*>Jl ^y ^!Ti t_^ \ iiJ\ jl, ^"^_Ti L_JLT 



L^fcl J ^ J>JI ,y jl j^Tj^j jS 1 ^^^ \^\s 

1/LiJI jlut r L-iJI j^ f La |_^r j^_^ j^j j^j 






\ajc — — t — *V J u ^-* 
U\__ *jj w — *-> i?-^ — :^ 

l>v jm-Ji \a >l-ji c— -y 

u^ -j W. r^ <£-*" r 1 

\ .u pU — ^ j2 — *W <y 

U «i t-1 — fr *Aj — * ^ 




^•ULIj jLJIj o^jkoll 



ojV w, — . \ 1 jj-Utf 







^X 









& 



<y.Jl j^jl ^ji^ Liy ^^^jJlj 



■^ "Jpj~* > - iS^^ A*L>-t 



-" o^J 1 #. ^ 1il5 lT^ 1 l> J^J 51 ?L - 11 j-A 






/t 






^l-to-j 



j — jtii^i — bji, 

''"jj-an. i!i a.- 






\ ^\ ill — a, ,,*• Jli 






: yvo^ v^ 1 ^i>j t ^A L ^ f uyi <^^ jj < 'vr - m ^ v j ^ 

* ^_^- lili 

g-^-iyj - YYA ^ V ^V1 ^1>j ( OA* ^j < YYA ^ ^o^l jiyi (\A) 
TYo^^Vl^iy-j < oAi^^JI jlyt o«\) 



- It - 



^. 

cj^-^U" at — -Jl J* *iUl ^j — - 
I ^ \__*J ^L -J\ cJCelj 

<U) JJ jj J\ CiU J_^ a~ — i J* i f l 5 

^ ~*lj SjC OJ^\ \ — £y>- c^ Q — >■ \ — ^ £»l — '^-3 

* 

VYV^ v aVl <»"1>J ' oAt^^.^1 jlyl 0^) 

• VVV^ V ^V1 <Jl>j . o.A© ^ £*» ^Jl j^s (XT) 
:tTYu^ V-^ 1 ^>-j < WA^- c^saWJb-Jj . oAo^ ^>J\ JjJt (TO 

T£V^ c~J31 V*- (^) 
- "U _ 



i< — - aJ jj — ^i J i \ v y>, ; y 3J3 

^ \jj A ^ jb Uj — i, ^i * ^ ^ 

Ja-^1 ^>J\j jl^kJl, >l__>- U G \^_i ^jj| ^i ji 

cf^ *■» J fi ^— * ^ 1 f> -Ji d — ju 

(f ♦ ) 1 -f* s* 

£j\ >- ^ J _J_*J A **>^ ^ ^ ^J__i 

^J^.J *. J-* — » £ J * — ^* t>* IS**" (J^ ^t^ y^ v^-aJU- 

j\ -J\ i _ f ^j *j — 9 j. — ij ^1 j\ — i>-V\ yl — 9 <_£j — ^\j 

LjJLc oj^I ojtSj 6' - 1 — «•», Vstjjl u-**-^ W**jj' cajiJUsi 

fJ »^Jb « vva^ v ^vi <;i>j , rv* - nv °£ ^-^ ob^ or«) 

* V£o^ >^ r ^J.l i^iJ» (TV) 
_ 1* _ 



UL£\ cJL1\Jl\ ^^ ^JJ\ ^ 















(fO 



A\ 3 '^SL\ . -J* J~* cH 1 C^ ^ J 
4 J\ J U — . J — » ^ * — 










jl-Mj . VVVj l\o* 






-W- 



r LJ*; ^Ji J^j^ ^ \__j^, ^^ d^ol—*-! ^j 

<™) .if * 1 - ■ s 

^^ oL->JI JLJ^j f ^ u» j^t (^JJl vj-L* r _.^.. £JU 






(t-) 









iU 



(iT), 



' ^J ^L^l J>J L_J3Uj ^-IT I Hj; l_Js 



VM ^LJ\ Jc Li^JcJ^j ^1 Jc L ,.k. 



J'U 



^.1^1 c~J1 SjUj <Jj m^ r UVl <*>' * VTl^ v jV1 <^> (TV) 



U t -^Ji U^ W o\->J\ 4*} 






jl^j J>J\ j^ <f*\ J^J •■*» 0^ uP- ^ sT^- 

(l V--> J^ J^ f^j J-* ^~"; ^ ^ ^ 
* 

^ ^ iL-; ^UV S ^J W=- -^ ^ #* ^ 






j^_J\ J^i\ Vl Jjj— M ^ u 



" v) . , . ; i , t -\ v^J „,J1 J.l-1 U^*-Jr 'U1 £jj^ 1.1— f- k 



(tA) 






Jl ^L_^. *J& >^j 



tx^-TVA^^V^I^ (IT) 

A^ r b'Vl <*> (*"\) 
<\A^ r UVl <*> (£A) 






Ji ' 



-> J c^Vj U* ^ #J y ju ^^ U ^ ^ 

^Jl <y \J£ aJ lij i-tr l^L: ^ <, cJLJ ^JUl Lib 

o-iy-u <; — ^ g\ Jt Jj„ Jj_l_^ L4J ^L^:, ^i,-^. 

^j — s u 4>J » t , jyj\ ^_j. « — fc ,^; ^ ^ li ^ ^ 

^- U">^ ^ j^ ^.,J3 L*yL. o*,^xJl J^i Aibj! 



# 



el ,c^1 






^^ r Uvl **>" i*V 

^^ r UV1 <^>- (o*) 

^<\^ r UVl <*>' (o\) 

> • *^ r L'Vl <*>" (oV) 

>r<> ^ r Uvl i*y (or) 

m ^ r Uvi <*y (0$) 



_ -^ 



,j\ o^\ j d\ <J^j *\ji ^ J-^ ^ & — ^ cr^^ 3 

vi— a* tr >j\ cX — - u w f — -^ J - ,jL -^ Jy 

m \iiy ^ Jy ^ *-*- ^ ^ ^-^ 
# 



it ^ :u~n (ov) 



v ilrl 1 L dJ b o*l o ^^ ^^ j| s. Lr _jl J \ 3 



# 



*\J\ 



( ^ \f*t jl^ ) ^ j\^ ^b -yJl „ ^J| j\jj\ (y) 

( -* \YV-k s~ ) • ^r^l - o-*S0l U>- (r) 

( ^ \y\\ j^ ) ^^1 U>- ^l _ yJ Vl i'l> (i) 

( \\r\ j^ ) tfJlJ sn _ ij^LJi ( 6 > 
( j. \rt>* s** ) jLJi ^.\ _ ^Jdi oijii (\) 

( S^*© j— ) c^aLJI _ ^A\ zJh (y) 

( \«V*\ s~ ) /Ui ^.1 - oLi^l oly (A) 

( jt \r\Y - NtV <f j 7 ) ^ cr^ U - 0>J*J1 ci^T (^) 

( ji \r*a j** ) ^UUJl ^.jJVW. - JjCifll (\#) 

^iUo-Jl^ ^ c LaJ1 t y^^ -u^J! J^ ♦ J^sw _ **UJ1 & j**ll (> \) 

( ~* srA\ - \V4\ j-i-j ) <juT u ; ^_ ^jii ^ (\y) 

( .* vy^ ^ ) Jj>ji _ jjoji ^hl. (sr) 

( ^ ^Y^Y ^- ^>^ ) Jjh>- _ wi'i (u) 

( ^ \r©Y y-M ) ^ v> tf >- ^ _ ^ji r ^>ji (^) 

( ^ \n\ ^ ) ^j-ui -ulii r j _ r ui ^^ j r vvi ;*>• (n) 

( ^ \YVT ^r^* ) J^\ o"\ & ■V Jl - cr^ 1 **>' (W) 

no ^ £-bJi ^.^ai (it) 



j\ ^ t*\ ^ ^ u ^ ^ ^ r^ 1 * * UV1 *"- : 

.i j,ui-i j uT bu*i t* a* i-A^b ^W^ *r>» ^ ^^ ^ J 

u^t .^j wyj ^^ -^) ; ^ °^-^ & "^ r v-' ^ 0l 

j^ j z J3 ui au> jcj ^iy\ ^ .-^ *«- -i ^ ^>' lt ^-' J^r cp* 
..jju; Wb ^ ^ -^ J ^ ^ ^ -^ ^ ^ #* ^ * ^^ 

j\S\ j\ ^lUJb ♦ ^b ^^ ■ 1 ~*j ^-^ tJy jc ji^. jw' «^r- J & 
j*j}\ W J j* j* ^.J^ J &W J-V* =>" u j-*>- U *-? ^ ^^ 



*-*»Jlj y^p^J Jll jlT Ai« jl" £f <L ^U. ;^jj j jju Li - ^ ill jlj 

! ° ^Vl y. 1*1 ^, < C" ,v 

I «u all J?Lw — lj 

oU*0 «j oU. ^1 ci^l ^ ^l j^_X ljU >}^j| j) dU V 

tr*^^ ^ '-^l -^J «^Uj jUJI (^^U iitil jlf j^ iL-LJlj 

ailj as ., j^ f }UVl J Sj,V <J I^JUjI ^j <l.LJ1 Jt ^.jtll /Jo [S 
^\ 3J £xs. ^\ j\ : a^Ul j ^J jL^ JGj ;.:.j.,: k >J j | Jl ,£jLil 

! c«>. jT 
i^yc j U*Wh si^ii ijs. oijj j^ij ^>ji ^ui ^di j y^ 

^ VCU" J> j\ LT (Y) J^ J\ jiw jlTj iJLJt il^JL) C L V U o^Ji 
^y- 1 ^Ul j\j jc <J j)_JI l^U, ^*_> ^ju saTL, ii> o-'lT l^j U.L-* 

jV S^5" Js. ^a^c ju UfU jir aJ\ \S iiiSJl ol'l^l ^l>w,l v o ^J^ 
^a-1 ^j ^>V1 otU! uU-V f ^L.Vl ^w r lj A'> LVl ^ O Jt 
f> JJl ^ c?*J WV-> ^ *^-^ ^ l ^l ^ iiiJI o/i5"_, j^jjpj r> L.Vl 
^Jl ^l^.j ^.dlj jT^Ji U! i.^Ji iiJJi .^^w ^Vl jy^j j6 ^1T 

iyi5" ydi ^yi cj-Uj 4 — an, ^-^ c*ui s^j^j^ j ^^ >» 
^ jiT w j>ji ^ ^ : , ^ \^\ jjji Jj4 ji ^ j^ # ^j ^j ^^ 

,U <T 'A^ ^■^ , ^Hr 11 0* <i^Jl ^ ^^J| ^^^ ^Lij ^Ji pU; ^ 
- vv _ 



> ^A ^ ^ ^ Uj fc^-" ^ ^^ *^ °^ J ^^ 

juuj ^wj r ^ ^ *V- >? J ^ f-^ ^ J] * **"*" 

^U* ^J\ ^ Jl t>' y ttV^ **J V ^Uil Jy WUj ^ ^-> *.^ 

L— \j toil j e^ w. vw f» ^j-^j ^ ^ Vj ^ ob > 

• *>» 

ji j ij^j ^ ai.a»j\ j*u\ U41 \y^. * ^ j^j cj^ <J f-^^ 

^ ^ ^jjl ^\ yf\ ^ J^*_ tfAHj ♦ U> u ^-. <Jp~^ ^^ U 
^ I^j"^iT ^ ~.te±\ v^ J^ ^ -^ S* U1 ^ ^ -^ 

tf ,b\ ^ tf f-U <&-" ^ J^ ^^ ^ u- u > ^^ 

f ^c j\ r -^. j» sj* ot-v ^u-i\ jj~jt o^ v^ ^u^ ^ir cs a^„ 

^ j\ ^ j^ yij j\kU\ ul^b ^.^i\ fr l ^ ^ v^ ^>- ^ 
JLL^. j> J\ .^ c~r^ vV^ Vj^ 1 * u ^ ^°^ ^ -* ^ J 6 r^-^ 1 u 

■a;^ jf jlT jui ^U^j v > 1 +sl\ ^j-> ^ c-.y ^^ J3 &~3 

^ ^Mj f **.Vi ^y j\ j-.j * ^ -^ J^ y^ cH J^ ^* o*J j 

- VS - 



^\ 



♦ ♦♦ JU_ Jb~ Jl 

^y Ift Oj^ a l*J ^~ki]l \X» jjJl« ^WJl -^ J^&W. V tj^ <^— il 

oVVj ^4 £V^ ^>'h f^MJ jj» jW V fv'\ jj^^. b u .i <j^»- J 5 ^. 

,*L**L Iwlj o^JJ -u-* u^j* 1 . V <\ ^Isj ^ Ji. j— . f£i J^\ Jlsj 

: V. *«£ j SjUVli 

^j ^J U J -U — . Sj *. j S^ruT ^ -»' o*i ^-h U '> 

: <T\kc sj^ji _^ iJlk. ^y <r^ ^j y^ j*. <v. jj*s Jl»j 

! ^^JV i«if 1a_^ IjjAj 4 — j\ lytf" c >l-V^ </ Uj 

J Umlil ^ cr^i^r J^ -J^i^j ikiJl Ujbl -^ ^i J/UJI *1^*J, jLJ 



_ ; <£3s j? jA-iJI t.^*^ VV**' 

1 r tt ^,JJ\ ^jV jlj »Uj J1 tf Aj^\ <yb iJjUl u>..^ c^" £ijW\ ^p 

^^ ^ -v\ a*^. uJ ^1 i^Ji- w j^u aur »i^JLh ^^Vj 

♦ un o_^TJd\ ^iw^i - ^W ^^jJI \i* j* Jj ui aiU \* ji jLi)\ ji _^i>Ji 

J^ ^.flfrU o&Jl lJ^- CjW^J»_j1\ eX* SJp £f.Aj*£\ £f jCff Cfij^^3 
JLJj .JpJl J J J^SJI Jfr jftlJJl ^a-dl JaJ* -Uj} ♦ j^M j tU\^\ J\ 

: jL~. Jc ^ J\j jlTj ilii; ^ £-& ^ jL*JI tiUi J>— 

-jl_4^\ j — -*>fA 1 — : *-^' «*j — --L oy}^ J^—- *^ J-* J 

^^ -JljjJl ^JUj'V i-sUd\ <TjLl^ ^ ^^-\ jl^\ ^Jjt S^iJl a i* ^j 

^ ^ ^-j jc^v ^- J — ^ r^- 11 cs 3 t*j\?y* j~— 1 ' i ^' J 1 r^* 9 ^ 

j^J^ ^^*JJ1 u_o1 JL»i>- oj^b -JJJi* -Ai^'j -JL-JLl jjJs-l^j-JJ ^1 aU^Vl 
_ V\ - 



iTjUet 0)U ij} U VI oySu U lyb^j JU *^L-V1 A*^ *4» j-*» olj J) o*iL 
iJ^e- »L„J ^y^Vl i^^Uj Jo**- jl J*J W^JJ W^J <ij-0l» daJJ \^z3 jl 

<j^> j*- V** J l - jlt t>- ^)~-~ ^J <s*h^\ J^-jS <a*\*A\ j j^. »i^ 

♦ i«J \i y 

: o£?w AjuM - r 

: ejujiaJI 4JLJ1 _ 1 

♦ £ „J*>*lU oJj_o>J1 <*V) 

*uh *>-yj i^LJl *_-y c^-^l J~io y s^-aJI y iiyOl y <j jdli 

jail <J * jj oUapVl JaoTj (JLj^oJl JitoJ" t$Jj J^yf^\ £*XS l^j 

W\ 0^*lj Oj«jJlj »\^lj i.>^j *L.JJlj SjUJlj _pJl J*t ytU 

^^r^-J j»o>J} ^IsJI J^^J £oly>Jl jC jl*. ^"V iy\T t^j-01 ^UJl 

^jL-1 o^>lj (i) « I..JA. j\f ^V Ay^}\ J j/Ju,. ^ * : yc* ^tc ^ 

♦ a>U, j.j ( ° } ^Ul d-y J^ sjcLu ol> j VI jy V sjjl; 

*j_jl; oL* l5^VI ^,-aJlj jULJi ^a* jfuaj- jj, o-^* <yJl syiM jlj 

♦ ^UUJl jtUJl <JL*j ;L=J bljOl 4,-1^ o'lf ^JJ» 

^ US' ^\jj\ y jjji ji ^pji ^ ^y l _x > jir yUWi ^Uis 

jlS'j ^C j L5* :y>d1 ^ jl i*UJ\ jl ^.jd\T Ju^Jl ^.JfJ 1 J j^y^\ 

<s^\ jt\ — ^ ij^ii 4i~Ji o^'iT itUjJis v^-yj f*^*vjt sjii 



b*«ij ;jbJ^>J\ i*}L.Vl j^U j l/u; .1^ ^\i ^V\ J-*Jl W 

4U^ ^V\ /l -OAl\ /l ^ »>— > 3 lf-^ *\j-^\ J^* - (/*-^\ Cf^ S 
^ y*} (V) U.\S ^ Ji^J U.\ _^Li ^j ° > c? J pJ> J^\ *>-Vl ^ 

•Urt ju o-i -l^l <y <t^r -^ c/tfj v^r" *^ y^-^J j^Vl 

»VU 4 >Jl JUS AjLft rjlkil J*-^ jyUll ^7-*^ -4*1 <j*J ■*-* ^^ -** 

jjjl* Uifj ji*^Vb ^3 j.,jr3 JiJjA^ <J*A~N *J+ cJ^ L^ 'ojiz 

jui! f y-Vl -* : L * wJUl iTj^l j^j sj- JoJlj Ui-uJl jLa.V\ 

-^C o^U-j Cii> f L>Vb jl>J1 s*1j» Jl jui-H ^ ^ j-Af- Jl^/Vj 

O \>o ^j^ ^ ^ui <£~o^ Join jjlfc Ut j^. U oy^y. y^Vb 

\^% V yij ^-V\ Jb. jlJ^ jl^JI j*jJ\ Ia*^ jvT "^JjjjiJ'i <^J U-L. 
♦ ^y jl r Otj jyi" jl Lb : >>J^ J*V jyL ^ iJ\i ^j ^C Vj 

♦ ^ ^j^Jl /u!) ^c IJ^" ^iki'V ^ ioJ ^ V^^ 
J^^\ ^ »l^ui *yy ^.\j U jWj-i .-i^l > iiJLU iL^iJl. iij-il j-^j 



UUj\j JLA— j i ^& cA»}te- jJk>J^ -^o>J1 £*oJ^ U* ^3 o^j 

dU_j r- j\yJ\j i^jJij *-»ij^j iAjuJif <.-.L- vU 5 ^ ^^ i-^^ 0^^ 
♦ ♦♦ %^\ \4ilt jC.. J <iji ^^*i •~ i t a: *~ ob^ ufj^. c^y^^} 

♦ Aii^»J.\ oUUtJ'V\ *AA *bj ^0 ►l^^-iM *M*i1 U^i L*-Tj 

: j>jii ^ - j 

y> i>\ jlfj U*U\ yi S^lC ►r^Jdl o ^ V Ui j= r J\ j\f jl ^s 

<_J-JJ1 J^Jaail <_£ jX*«*]l m 3 * 6 ^ J^T"^ (j* l ^" 5 ^ *-^~ <*>«'-* iljU* .J jL-^l 
^>jj>J\ t j\ 4>Uwli *j.v>_ y»_j yy y~ <Ju.>Jl ^ jo pUjJLIIs ^-jiiJl <» cr*~!. 

♦ +$h\jL' * ^^A+s- SjL'V a_/>-J IjJ^ 

J jilts' j^^kJI 4*Ls-l ^JJl j*Jls\ jys j* js ^ITj (Sy^\ j^\ 33 
jrrj\ \jxJ$ ^^>\ AjJ&\ j^s L*l j JalH J>-J1 ^ wL^\ Jkli *b-_f ( ^ 
\j>*>, »y*^ U-*\j <T^«i\ j) jCJ^ jl o~Jl _.tLdl jlj Ji^ i V !^>w * Jl*>- V * 



J^kJ\ j-rbVl j^j <y jy i : *\ &• S* <s^\ J^\ v^ j&s 
♦ >rbVl <y Li*J> bJ* U**bj ^ ^J ^ >0 ^J ° 0) « y^ ij 

dlii ^A> Ui^pJu. U.U; »W1 i-ii* iJU'T U4II f^ 1 J'* 1 --? 0- ^^ J 
; L-jjd\ «-X* <yj jmJ}\ cjIA Li- l^i* ***- l^'j -tfL«iH» Li- \*i- , 

^bj ^=-^b c^V 1 **Vj M Cf> J**-* J^Vb ^b J^ if. $~± 
**OjU*.j ,^Vb ^ — ^^ * — ~ J JiJJ^h j..J>r #. ^.^ l jS 

J r*jw o*J^ u*-. <> <*-**. *^ VljJ '^^ u*-j»-'j r*-^ 

JJLJj JjVi i-jVl >yJ\ J C^jM ^y-Vl iJjXJl Jp > ;/j 

_pj <^ r Vl ^1 J >l^l ^ -^ f*jt- v^J **-^ l> * l-v ^ 1 " {j ^" 
J jU.Vl ;Vj jb jL*.V\ ^ Tjl- ~~*\ is^Jl jTj* jb i^t- J^^ 

;> jo. r \l ^-p ^ ^_ r ^JLl &ja\ cjd^i\ *\j*J*\ ^ c^jS ^ 

« &jlZ\J\ ii^- ^^ ^i C^^^ 1 ^^k ^i j->y u ^^ <^^ 



U^ 1 y^ j*L-iJl ^ J ^~>Jl Jjl^l ^ JjV J>~ / 

Uj*- \j^L; j^* ytj Ooll j j^b c£r^ & ^ -rf^J (VY> c/'^^^ 
J/fl jriL-JI ^ r Vl ^ >ij\ <y ,\jj*\ J^j ^1 ^^U J 

♦ ♦♦ /ill, J jill 

^-ujl jly&W j£> -U» •-»*»- ;ljLJ,l B -U jj^- (^) ju^^ JjU- c*j»- I JaS 

*\>jy\ i-u j^. r vi ^ ;ulji j6 town, jjll- ^l^Vj ^i ^^ji, 

^jjJI ^t j^ji ♦ lp\)j i-ftL^Vl ;UJ1 ^1y ( * r ^r J 6 - - 1J J u-^*b 
j*i j*ii • ^* >c* ^uji c^aj Lij ij^ JLjYi r tC-\'\ oyt'j <-^b 

! Jai9 <( AJ*jJU- 

Cfc^r-U a* cy.^ 1 V" 1 ^ f 1 -^ ^ c^^\ ^-^-Vl ->Ui JV^ ^j 

,i_^> ^\ ^j m V>iyy\ ^. v u ^^ y jfL j^ i-uji jjul- 
^iSl os^l j i$>-Yl J^ i-v.^1 i^h ;JiJj fl J^ j fr jJ^yJ ^^>. 
^c&^^Jk; j^jjt J^ Uj ♦ (ra) or -U\ >Y> jj^L f ^}| iJic ^y 

^Ul ^LH c~}\ \ > Ui ,_a^h J^j ^L V ^L r l\Jl j\ , 

: jjiJi ^ > 

^Jl ^ ^ ,»^| J^i-lj ^UWi JyJl ^ ^ ^ r V\ ^l! jj 



d \ Up ^y ^ * ^ ^ -^ S^jWI ^ ^ J^ V 

o,^ ji ctf oh .yvi ^ c/ *»--^ ^ V1 ^ JAi1 °-^ Vi 

JL,^ ^ ^S^S\ l^j^ f U ^ j* L>>" Poetical Romance 

jy^\ U» jb ^ u-' ^ J* S^ o^ <J ^^ **-* ^ ^ ** 
♦ ;*~i o% jV! U*l^ j U* j\f U* C >UV\ J ^. fJ #X\ 

♦j^ j^ 4)s jr vjiij jl-^ji *V^ ^^ ^ iLUs ^ J/v 

(r ^X\ j\ jjl, ^ U;xi M\ J~j ^ ^3 i\J* ^ c^J G^ 
;,v ,n sU^ i-A^j <«jOS\ a-^ V~^ o1 - U1 «> -*"*- ^ ^ &"^ 
o.^ 5^ ^^» ^>j ^^ ^^ tfr^ ^^ *> ^^ ^^ 
^\ U i>j ... jl~Vt j i-^ oU ^^ ^^ J t! ^^ s ^ 

i-J^ J J\j* Jte. J— ^» -•.>» ^^ ^ J^ ^^" ^- v ^ 

^3, jxi^VI >-. c bi ^.>* V>^^ V^> -*r ,Vi 'J ^^ ^ ^^ 
o-tU*. ^^r ->tf J c Oy*.. »j-^' ul^^ ^^1 ^> r ^ U ^ 3 

jjji ^ ^.juji f \w\ ^j ^ ^ >-. u^^j ^ U1 <y r-^' v 



jjJdl ,„4 *>1 ►Ij^l lfJi>" j*I^Jl» U-Afji. Jb ( *l—Jl jU-1 ) j JL'^^Vi- 

: Jtf 

Jul^j l^a*i-\ J,l VjTj— £j* l^ljJj *Li l> 4-i ju*«u lf—lj 'US <Jl W J r" J rj* 

! ^\ — ^ V ijjohJo (^L-ai'j J—*. J <J— =*- <y j^ — *-*' W 

: ■* "(? ■ ■ , ' t J*i t_J»i>e> i_J_/Jl *l9^Ji C ^»»J ( _ s «-fcw3\'l oJJlj 

^.Axll Vl ill J> <j-J ^b U dUj £t J>=^, jl J>-jJl ^Cj as » 

♦ ♦♦♦ lilj -a-^i,j ♦♦♦♦♦ jl -^.^As 1^>L* j_jj fj* L^i'lc-j IfLiy Ijl U\ iULllj 

jl i» L-frJ *u_- ij\ ^Jj l_*\i-l < * r J"l *_J^ 3_ r x J U\ — ^-1 j _ r ^j 

- AV - 



Jl <_ji jb y-US ^tf"Vl W-^ ^ *^ ^ ^ ^ ^>*™ ^ 
^\ j « «UJt . oU. U\) ^\ j « ^ » ^ j ^- ^ u ' jUt * 

♦ ♦♦ Jr v\ >x» j k«- j*\ ^ ^j ^j^ J^ J»> 
: a~>w oiLJi jJi - J? 

U w l^b iiJ\ j>" y> j>" <y c*r^ ^ v^ u > T -> 

j£\ j-»v jb • Je» <y v^ c J — » ^>" r 1 ' Ujl ^^ ^*^ 

b^i *o V 1 ^ u ^ J 1 ^ jU ^-^>* JL - Jsu - 1 ^ — 



u*-> 



^V V dtu\ 



iJyj ^.>T ^*b ci>^ obWj sa,^ o^>. J\ >L4l J>" JUjj 
ijjjji Ajj* i s J ^\ ^ £&J ^3^ *V> V ^^ ^^'^ a 5 -^ n M ^ jl 



,Jd1 »\ *jlM *VU /VJ 



b (YM ^j>- ^ : v^ Vl 






-U 






(t*) 



o-w* jj a .;LH £j\jf3\ ***>- £j\$ ^Ll* X>- cJs J$\ *JJ6\ J 
^JJl ^J\ r l^}\ Ji <kJU) J j^UJt JU Jl jUJlj ^^j i*.jj\ ,1^: 

Cj\ — *s\A\ ^f*^J CJS 1-SJ\ ^*JJl SiJS" ^_i*J» cJPJjA^J ^.^rT ^J-^.J 

sTj i_jjJj (iiJ'-O aJUJI oLi a«J^ O^.J <J^> J J *>«-*' *** (3* 1 - c-'-J ^ .i-Ullj 

^giS-1 US ^y.jr*^ ^^-IjI j1-U« ^ Lji" o^I jj-»*—JJ *-l^»jJ\ ^-^ ^ y.5 
<*Ui ^jj £j* c? —\ — Jl (.^JiJI 1^>w ^31 syiJI oJjb *l^*-i <j£j Jj 

f* 7 -?*-- ^ iy~a>- ul i-joii oa* *\^-i ^ Ajtiji ^ji jij >\j*jS\ *vi* 

*1^| ^* ^kj>| JU3 Lr l„}\ ^ ^ j ^_A>Jl A^LJl _j\ A, r Vl <~Ljl 

_ Ao _ 



u^j ii juirjisCM ou.j ^.-^ ^u» j-— )\ ^ ^ ^j 

^oN ,u^ ^ -v^ 6- ^ ^ l > ^ -* ^ ->^ * ^^ V-^ 
^ ^.v^. ^j ^ ^j (l * V^ ^ ;A ' J ^ ^ ^ yh 

I J, JL ^ J^WV-> #. &S ^ ^ ^ & ^^ W *^ 
£j&\ y\ iW ^3 CU^^ '±*J O—^ f^3 ^ ^ ^ iT*- 

jjl r 'V\j ju-JIj ^^ >^ 0* ^ ^ ~°^ ] "^ ^ °-^ J 
.;'-...ii jftjJi v ^ lj ,J ^ -^ ^ ^ ^ f*"" V * ^ ^" 

^juJ\ >IU y\3 ^U ^ J r ^.^J ±3\J\ 3\^3 >j?* ^-> ^ 
♦ .♦ jg ^jf 3 ,S^ y}3 { ^ A ^ ^ ^ ! ) ij>{ ? ^- h ^ ^ 3 

,;jU\ j V^ ^ /Jo jut jj ^ ^1 U* J Vi, U^ ^.^Jl .^* cJ-^j 
- Al - 



♦ A , £ 

-^l\J\j *l5"Jshj i*«JiJ\ ^j-aTLasJl JJ^-Iw lylT JJU U5* j^JlftWJvs 

♦ • i^ VI ^>JI Jdr V » : ^li.1 ^j « ^JUi U» .U *,Li ^ i 

-A — iJ\ oU«aJl J\j£»l» o^^ .jljupl Jf JJaT ^1 Iw-uJl ^^j-aJl ^J 

:Jli 
♦ (M> « ♦ ♦ **!>• <y p* _> Jly-1 Ji jJ 

AiiJUij f )JJ^ jji ^.^ j^ru; i^ iji*uj\ ^ yj ji ji ybUiJij " 

^ ^ U*U jUtVl 1-U _^Uj UJJJl j;u)\ ^ J^L-j U*li : {J^\j 
^ ^j lull a] j^C" jlj 11*1 j^C V\ y^Vl Jb-t JJ* ^ f y~Yl 
a^. a^>J1 J*t ( 0*1, VI Jc jjy juo, J^i LUl, j^SC, j I jt i^>Jl Jy^3 

^-* 0* 9 -?■ ^ ^-? u* ./j l * J^ O^ -^^ j^uUWl u ^* ~* ^'-3 

^jJl j^ <*^^Jl o-c — i» ^ ^ r Vl ^\ i_U ^» ^u-^Yl z\ 3 J\ 
j* l — 1 ^ ^jj ^JT ^ \>Jl ^ jl ^U4)\j ^>V) ^L^Vlj 

jl : <^-iJl ^Ay^\ jlTj ? ^j| J^_ j| ^ ^ ^ j,. __ 

( ^ ) SjU jLJ)l J *W ♦ « ^U\ » i^Li <U) j j^l ^C Jj ^| 

« ♦♦♦ L^^Pj CyV**^^ ^-^>Jl _p«" »lj«^l ^y*— 

- AV _ 



.Wi *r^ ^.^.J ^ J* 1 C5 9 ^ u H* ^ °^ °^ ^ ^ ^ 

^r ^ a^ l. ^ ]Z5 : j*3 i J^* JU U Jjl j\f -wj" ^ JS 

<_, o^r ^ tf j»" ^ s -^ ^' ^ ^ & J : ^ JUs S *^ * 

jy J\ ^uVk «>Jij ^ ;^j v-?^ 6 ' ^ r^ ^ > 
*•*-> iJ> if- j^ ^ J > n ^ u* C^ <> ""^ ^ U ^ "^^ 

♦ Jjj^Jl *4**b ^.J^ 1 ^ --A* r^j-J Jc- ^ b-^ 1 - -« Ji^^ 0^ ^j-Z 

♦ *J^ ^WVl ^^ ll*j ^-' ^s ^ i^j ,aJ Ja-y ^a11 jV * 

_ AA _ 



Aj J c cr^^ ^^ (T'- '& ~ <[ ' 



■ if 



i)U* <yj 



o^ f ^ ^ 



. J\^ : Jls S **U^ ^1 : lyi; ♦ Ji^ ji ^ : Jlii <? ^"^J^l^u. 

! r CJl j> a, y : iy& S l^Wil & & \j*i jlil ^jJ\ U* ^ : Jti T*i 
U*b -J-H #. $j.~J\ c*Vfj5C. j,_y ^j ! a;aJj ^ jl j^| ! ^ : JUi 
W». £^^ j>^\ cS'j <$jfi- Jjl »^C c-'lTj ^L> 



ydl .jj* ^1 ^jjt J ^ <IU- ^ i^\l\ "*Z\i}\ ^dl Jli lit ^ 

;1jyl ^UT jjal* lylT JjVl jyUl J o ^Jur^i ^1 jl ^Uiir, 
jc- ^" i^i irijjJi jl jiiiVi Jl 4ik>Jt ju^.j ^*jJ1 i*ijj ^ jji ij^ 

«-U»>Jl ^b -ui ♦ J*^ ^U Jl ,tVl ^TL^ J^r r Vl jlj ^Vl Je,>' 

iiU c^-lT jl iLk^l ;iy ! ^1 j, V : J\S <J dU j^;1 ! r yi l , 

♦ c/J ok ' V : JbjyJt JUi ^^dl J t^.^ il ^~-0y 1^1 jus o^'I 

♦ « UJl) *Jt>-y 
: aJ J\s ^». yLxJ Jbj^aJl ^c Jyjl 11a ^i; jjuaj 

l^T jlT ^J ^Cjj V : JG <? s^dl jy dUl ^ J* f >- 11 L . 

♦ « ♦♦♦ U: j 

tj*; Us" LT Ui^lj ^yi f ^- ur i JiJi »X* Jl ;jUiVl Ji;j 

■^^. «o*-iH ^1^1 J^-j j^_ UIj^ JoJ dOi ^ ^j ^ |^J ,|^j, 

^^y L5" 4^ — ^XL* jl <_jU -ulj oU. ^1 ^ u Li U \\* } ♦ IjJlp Ol^i 

_ A<\ _ 



^j>) Cf) &-* ) ^ Cf jL ^ L ^ : Jli * c*~- ^ ' : J * J -^ 
^JlL ^ ^ j*j Cf. ^ ^ is^ ^ ^ <^ U ^ J d ^ 

j, aLj. il% ^j i-*i»- ^ J? o* s bJ* r^" ^ ^ ^ ^ 

♦ (M) « 4rr J\ liMi i--^ ^ jl^i^i 

^^y, iJiN J^ J) ^*\a*j s\ 3 Jb >1^ jfi>. ^ j\ ^llillj 

iS (0 °« i ^ ^ » ^yrJ ^" Jb J-V^ <>"• ^ ^-^ ^V J ^ 

.an Ji ^^\ Jii>Jr> i ^Ub ^^V V^ ^" ^ ^ u ^ jA 0^ 

J ^-_ J ,t, ( V\j A> #. Ub ^\ \*i > ^ J«V* b/^jJ ^.^ 

v , : j, i ^ jUJt ^ \jjl5 -us ♦ J^j j^^ jftMj -/^ <>W 

^Vjb ^li y>_? j^jftU ^*j °jOj >- »^=r *" ^J ^- ^^ J Jh*-^ 1 

j^^JIjl* ol ^ — 1}\ j) Jj^t ^^jj J r ^\ J-»l dUL. ^ e--53j » 
_ °k- _ 



L+JUi Lit Ur^l <£o*^ yjVtj aJJl)^ j*Vj ^_} lj^JI y^ W-» £j^1 

J*J £\^J f jJIj ^lj fr^ Cf V 1 ^ ^ sl ^ -^ ^ U - 

J^ ^y ^* cr-V"- 11 -r**^ ^J^ f^ w ^ *?•->* -£* ^>^ 0* f* cr"^ 1 
♦ jLi» j id»tpJl ^Ij ^ly ^tT i^ jP j^c- 

^^L*Jlj ^J*l ^J j^toJ— J y-^Jl r^—J ^-*_J j» "J^—J L-*»"bJ\ X*>. ^ JjwJ 

♦ j;p jv*^^ j^^'JJ^ y^*^^ J^-*;. >*J ^i~t>M l _^~-*'j jjlla £j\* xSy\ ^jj! 

(j»j ^j-^*-'^ Jr*^^ -r -86, C5 9 °^ J ' cr'' A — ^ J ^ *ij*' j>^' ^'.3 
_ ^^ _ 



4 ~Jd\ ^M <y \j& ^rr 1 ^ ■**". ^ <J*s W ^ ■-* <&J*^ 

♦ ^i JJ\ Jl*\j *\.jVI i->t- j^>\ if JL>-V L-LJIj iUL^lj. 

: ^>^i e.» 7 T^ **^ - V 

^is~ jft ^Uij a»vT >uj^ JUJi liiU. ^; j^j >^ib ^b 
♦ ^AH* ^ o^ 7^ ^b V-^ J 1 '^ ^ r*^ tUi ^ ^.y^ 

fV ,-. ■■■■ * jij JuU» UfL» o>J\j « jL^j JJ^J\ » jy.i «j^- **■*" cf*3 

: jiij j^l >^ ^.J f U ^U ^ pL» & ^x^ £\s xh ♦ \ 
e j«,l9 * ^.aJ\ ^-^ -c5CJj U^ <y o^ "^J^ U1 • ^ jlt *. ^ B 

L,^ j\f 4/Sf 4f^- i j^V ^J*l\ a *U\ ^ if AiJ£«JI -*»•! r-Uj 

C^l> 4-L*i <S\>^\^ <J>\ J\<lJaJl *LJ 4^sl>- Li>-a U\->i>eI-»l lj3^A>-C-«- l ^*-lj 



^V _ 



01 ^ j* c^J Uj a y ^ ^jJI -JUy cAG o^Jl ^ ^ *JJ» : a) 
^a,C r C a^j^/jl i ( — u j oaf u j\T aJ 

♦ C^ujil j*\ <± VV ^JJls : cJ& ( J^» ) J>* jl ojljij • Jk* J.lj W-* 



(^) !! 



OJb 



j*>U jylU (j-i^. l^j*!*. c-3" : J^ 4-0 je- jj-u^- ^ -u^l ^-^ » 
"^ _ r *Ldl yj* _ J>~l ^ ^C~p J\ ^j iyJl ^y Jp ipUl vJ'j) 
isjl cJj.3 'if^jJl tiU; ulij ty.^^ ^-^ ^P*- »^y^ o^»>-j «^i'j c***y **.b 
V._j : ci* juW. ^ -uj>^ Xp ^* : cJli ^ cj^\ l-i» ^y jj.1 j* cJ& * * *-** 

_ ^v _ 



* aJLJI c^> <" c^j Us^slj cr^^-J t^H^ * ti^'b ♦♦♦♦♦^ 

l^i jk». aT-^.1 j\ i\j c-~*j j^Vi a.iu;j ^,^>J\ ^ V^~\) j r iu J^ o-w. 

j ...il Vj ^Jdlj *JAJU i*^1 sUJl *i* <y ^ ^ a' .* *1^*^\ .ii-b 

VI JJ cj\» U ♦•♦♦ JlJIi by. ^ » j* — -_ <j» -^>^ jb ■**» 

(0A) « .V. JijC 

dil^j ^-U^ l>^s *iAJj jjc Joft ^ A a!& ft^l Jj^ j » jit* ji.\ jlf j 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ l^,^ jl jWj aTI^I 

♦ (jf-*^. A»y~*» *- ^ (jfr »^jb fV* ^ij jLAil* c^. jj-a-jJl ^ j\T_j 

: jvi\ J^ jc *^u O^**-^ ^^^JiJ^ <j* ajl^> <j\i A»-yj 
jy_ ^ jLs»j t5 «J»^l <_LtL— \j j^.jJlj-t ^ ^jIj a>_L^ ^ ^j»J 

I ^jL- JaJI j*~-JI jj^J (ii"^^ j*-^Jt uAju^ ^> 

jiJ. j«J!j\ ^-^»\_j f^A^t. *V 3 iS3-*^\ ..j*JiS\ i* J &Jt> ^«.LJ1 j—a«jV tJj 

_ M _ 



je £^Vl jftVJJ^ Jp UjJ ^-^ Ulj jkilj <i~JU)lj ^^b frLr% 

F-L . j\j Vl^ <#*3^.J «£*UL1 J** 1 *-* <J/^ ^U\ j-aJ^ ^» *\j*J$\ 

>UuJ\ otaJb- j^Jz>- $\ ii-^iJl i_^5" s^Ji ^ W_y~i ^5^ JO ojjjj ^^JJV 

oA* ^ cr *f* J -^„ C?-^ jftLi!! J* A; A>Jl JUJI ^rU^, jlTj **j.>-L^ J 
jCaJ\ « *~>*y B W^ (c^ _^ t *l W*^_^!.J j*^, »-^^ SOj-ljJl *~i^l jboVl 

^ $ *£\ ^ j£ >\j*^\ (y^M <y -^.-^ IJ> <y Li." ciiJ-Uj ^a^JV 

j^*" pjj I4J jy "Vj ;jli>. V j!)\ ^> <yj i r -U)\ ajUJI ^;L>- ^j 
<X*j>-_j *>.-viJ\ L_j.iVl Sljj Jc *4— ^'\ ^>>j* jl »\j»*i)l (j^'-J **^J <J^' 

c^c*** jj&dl ^ ^.-^ -^^ V^ J* '^^ a* ^ J ^*y>--3^j ^^Vl 

_j ^.j)^ U >j J .15LJ\ J 3 j — 11 Jlj — si j 1 >eJ»\j «iUj 

♦♦ ♦ J-i 
V^J^ jUji J^ Sj* JjV E j>!1 oUJL ^J1 la* ^ ,1^1 Jjl^j 



o JoJ\ 



^jC ^\ j\ ^' ^jly ^ ^>J #. U Jl \jj*j a*jJ\j Ai-JiJl ^ 

♦♦♦ a -^J 

iC5 _^U\ j-a-H-Jj^ -O jj^k aSLjJIj JuikJlj ^^ »l^ Uj 

\J JUil >U1 ^Y l/Uj g\J\ jji\ >\j*^ ^j^}\ \jm+ <y~^ c*j 

JJjJj* U jii y\ *\j*^ j-aJl 1-u* *\_>*-i J^-*- -«J ^JUlX! ^aM <*-^„ <SjJ 

r -^jj ^ J***-*" *b OV V^ £^ ^ ^ cr3^ "Ir-i a* 5 

^ ^ °' ) ^ r ^H J ill *lj 4j*~^\ : juUL^ll ^ 

^ ^\ Xyd\ ^Uv-^i JL~ ^ tJ _Ji ^Yl j ;^_ JjY^ 
C? ^UJ\ J*yJ\ jB.Lij»4**U— \» a.jjULj '"p* f'f+^-'j *^>Jl jY_jY ^^1 

O a > • i *n • i 

.UA>J1 j^J — H V^ c? r Y\ C Jd\ ,\^_^ ♦ ^. r Yl Aj^\ j* ^^ 

^jJb Yj t— a<w Y^J y--'^. Yj £"-Uj, tff^*Yl j^Lijls oljJilJl *-&J J_j«m» Y 



^j J* <iil» & UyXj *y^\j XLU\ i'bj i Ji; ^ ^ i^u ^ 

•^Uf 0-. Jkb * *> a- *^j .ajl; o^ J) ^Ij ^ ^ ^^^ 

a* f*J £>^j >-Vl jlj^ cLVj (v w i^>. ^| ^ j lj>tJ . ^jjj, #J ^ 
^ Liz. Ij-a-j -vij V* ^ JV a- Jj* ^^j (V "W JH 

^ s^n usa! ^u ^ SjJt ^ ^r, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

... ^Mi* ^ i>all ^L, ^ i >a ), ^_, ^j ^ ^ ^ 



i.i 



- *\v _ 



• « ^1 =UL^ v-J V ^J1 cJ\53 ^> ^ o^j ^ 

■ijj Jb bv* • ♦ • *v>ji oV ^ >y •=-* c^ «/ ol *>' ^^ o^-? 

«... V^'u jjLs 4^JUi> oJ Vl ^U J»-jJl 

• YA/Yt J\iW (6) 
. v\/U ^'UVl O) 
• Uo/\V ^UVI (V) 

* TAA/n^UYI <<V) 

* Y*A/U^*UV) 0*) 

* V'/na^'Uvi (U) 

♦ VN/NY ^'UVI (NT) 

* Wi/^^UVI OT) 
. -\i/o ^-UVI (U) 

• W-No/A^^VI (M) 
^ J,^ >Ui S^JU jLi c~> ^ Uj, v ^i » : J^5 1A/U ^UVI (W) 
IJuJ J3~>\: >j^l *bU -Gja v Ul O^ V^ 1 J^ -T V! _ ^ 

. « JL* j*. v Ul £jW- ^ v-r i >>^>j J^-b 0* 

J^jOl TjJL* Tj^ W^ < ^ ^ ! ^ » : J ' J nV / Vr ^' UV1 tVA) 
iu— a < .jiT» ^ ^^. ^i> ^ Jj^i o^j olj- V 'o^ oij 
A^j iijfjJl :>L^j ^* o^j ' <^^ 'V^ 1 ^J f ^^— Jl ^ ' cJWJl 

v 1^1 v ^ ^ 4iU> cJU^i- oS ilj-1 <J cJW <^'J^. 

- «\A - 



^A^-iyJi je (H^^j W^ J^i J^->j oji^ ^ «u*Jij Oj^ij 

. . . L^>- L. LaJ? U Jr kfl UfcJ-* jj«-iJI<-_~J» O^j p^j'Ub-jQj jU^JI JjU^J 
^J^J ^p-53 t-Sjj »-^l tiJ^*- J* 1 ^r*^' £si <ij^J\j ^Ij^VI jj-i*' f>*"-* 
V^"-^' cf* ^i^t-^ 8 * «r*^' <J'j^ <JJ^ Jc ^aji V-^*^ ^J^ - dr*. j^. *^ 

* « * ' * *> ^ J>J1J 
oUo-b" <U jlTj uiyJli \AjkA Jij^ti) \f » : JU Ur/n ^'UV! (T-) 

tiUi J>*i* ,j-*1LJ1 ^U "U^ijJ Loj <U-!j ^c i^+^uvj ilia d^Jb-ej jl *j*lj 

(f • • * (iU*J> Jl O^A-SU J * » * * <> 

: Nl/ii^^VjU-Vlu^ (TV) 
! j^lj-d! k_>^j t5 Jui 4J-L- 4j c~Ja* JiiJ_jyac**-jj ai 'iHo^ 

jf.^r o'ji* (U) 

: \\V ^ JVi 

: \<U ^ JlSj 

Sj\jj3 I_j)j_3J ^...J L . tf Jl lj>t>- 

: nr ^ j^ij 
: ^^A/^x ^uvi (To) 

5-ic ^» aJ^Jl jLa Uj * • • o\- «Ujj Jcj V-r^*' a-A'i y\ u^" s : JU 
4a-l Jf ^ J*>«J o^j **^^. o^i 4Jl a-6'3 jjI jLwa * ♦ • • 13J\ Jt 

^L- st) \*J j) jU^Jl fJ**^J j+*d\ (j- 9 «jLclj 4***^ J ^JL-flj Uj „u/j 

- ^ - 






Li1> luo J li* U J~ V <i\ c~i* oi . -^ j ^ V c^j <0*1 Jtt aJ3 

* Wt/U ^^Vl (VA) 

. vov/\t ^uvi <n> 

( ri L-V1 u- iJl^l rf^ > ** >*■* u-J .A» W6 / VT ^ (tv > 
J~..L— ^j^ J^- ^V^ ** W V^ 1 > <> V'^ ^ 0- ^ 

i^l^"^ dUJJ >~ Si ^ cr^-^ <>r^ ; -> V' 1 ^ 1 '^ *# r u ^ 

"* . i^ oUU^ J1 *^' o5 

" * UV/\- ^UVI (TV) 
, 3 t i-- : vJLiVI J— l-l » : J^ m/T* ^UVI (ti) 

. . .'^iTUi^l^i. U* Ja -L*JI^ ^*UUJl c -ui 

• Wi/o jV^/i^UVI (to) 

_r^ <-i ^. .i^-i 0- '^ *' ^ B : <^ uv / w ^ UV1 (Vn> 

^ ' ' • « ol« jj-aiLl r V> 1 ^T ^ J 

. ^ .u. ^ ^ -»> J ' v — •» >* J " : JU m / n ^ v ' (VV) 
liu -u. vUj •j sj i ^J &- J " ^ ^ " : •J" ijl ^' ^ U V ^ 

..... „i^U *J| iuu Ji y *~~" liU <-^- i V* c 1 *" j^ 
U^U SJ ,UI j^ S,sJl >■ ^^ W> 0W » ■■ ^ tVV/NV ^UVI (VA) 

. , ^^l, U^ ^., ^ Ufu V^-U ^ o^T . : JU t-\/> £ ^^1 (t^) 

V^i^j j*^i r ^vt ^1^. ,> V^j 0* J-? 1 ^^ s ^' :u ^ J . ^-^^ 

* AN/t ^iUVI (£N) 

• Vo/N ^^Vl (it) 



• r*A/n jmw (ii) 

• VTl/^ a ;UVI (iV) 

• m/Y ^UVI (iA) 

• Vo/V ^*UV! (l°l) 
♦ Y£<\/Y^Uyt (C) 

• m/M^uyi <o\ } 

• vw/\r j\iy\ (ov) 

< \V\/\* J\*W (0£) 

• WY/\* ^Uyi (do) 

• «\>/TN ^UlV (ol) 

• 'U/YY^Uyi (OV) 

• AA/Vt ^UVI(oA) 

* w/u ^uyi (o^> 

* Yw/n^-uyi (V) 
-m/TY ^uyr o\) 

* \Ai/u j\iy\ ov) 

<U-£j sT^I SjU*Jl ^j ^1 ^*j sjU*- ^ o^. Jig » \Al/\"l ^'UVl (IT) 

' SjL-Jl ftiji ujr*4j «alj Uio Jl crfll) : ^t J JUi • «U Vj >> 
* a Ui*» <i-^> e -L* OV Jlii 5 «iU> j <^Sj : oJUi 
Sa^ij Uat ^UJ) ILL- j oljj* ^^ jo^il o^T » : JlS A' /\ • ^*Uyi (IS) 
^ Jlj ^ oVT ;>u <^J jji^Jl J* ^^ii v b u »l ^JL- uU~j 

-?y V*j u'j./> v~j ^ c-^' v*^'j V^'j ^-^ **-ijj oUJ'Vi 

4*M J .jt r a«i liU <J| f _u, j^ iU. ^1 JTU V jtfj W^l 

: JU; <^. ^| ^ olj^ ul ^iib AY/N <iTU Ulj <J ^y^li 

U^Jy J-^il J^^i! „m) J l^aj ^Jl <?Lj ^y J^ ^ ^y ^ 

^i-ai. L>J 6lj>_^ Jj^l ( j ) L^J <> c-^U L*ji coSy 

^'^. <»*! ^J u)j^ ^ 10^ : jpL, J^j ^U.iJl e lSL^i jib oL^ 
• « ! Jl^-Vl ./"I : JlS ! I-L* U dUbj : jiii ^Ji ^jiji ^JUi . eUj 
ul <oi1j ^.lllii:! JUi ^U <J Jjjl^ ^^-| ) ; JU \A/£ ^Uv! ("\o) 
JU -bjj ^ j : cJ£i ^Ul J! UUJlj jLui JUl ^JCJj j^Jl ^J cJLS U 



Ajj j ju J if ^ -^ ^ • -^ ^ -^ o- v1 r^ 1 ^-^ * 

' r ' • >Ai/U,y^ <V\) 

_ ^^^i! ^1 J^ U^ ^ cIL- u*T , : JU Vo/TY ^ OV) 

jiij o^ ^ ^ 6W ^U JS" V^ U -^ J-*^ -~*"J * ' * * 

^_u> sju^ jv^i *j *Jj ***>• vu jr yll r u J ~^J uj* ^ 

Jji, jWj "•• fcO* J1 cUBI ^ oU VI , : JU -/XT ^UVI (™> 

^ U1 r ^_ ^>~all 6Vj «/VT * * * W^ ^J W.*> ^j- 
4_iVj 'jL-Ul; eUi Oil* J-bj *i>^^ j-iM ^ <M-> -V-^ 1 ^. l 

. t a, o^j^JJjy ^r *^' -* ^ r*^ *^ ^^ 

^t ^ oij^ ^ 0- ^." otf* u- aJi ^ .»>- ^j f*^ ^ h 
J& J o\jj» -^ J^ >"».*•» J A s^ x & ^ AX ^* i ^^ 

^i jSf sjia-Ji Jbjui oby 6^j ^^o ovr <v o^. r 3 -' Uj,J c 1 - 
1 , ^ vj j+> "** V^ ( v^ V. -J^k \y ^V o^ ^3^. ^ J ^^ 

: JV5 ? ^3 o- Jb^" Uj : \^ <Jl <^.^ J^»Jj ^'J ] J 1 * d ^. ! 
: <S \J\ii <****■ ^} & olj^ * — >. J^.. u J^. ^ c? 1 ^ 1 J 1 ^- j! 
aS^\3 J**> O^j ^1»« <o ^ij vJU, ^.i JT V J ^^ o'ji jl 
UJoJl jjH ^^* V^'U: IjJU dUi J*s-1 V : J^ * J-* ^x- 
,^ jr oUaJLJl Jii\ oSJ » : ix^ *1 J^ Vo/XV « • • • J- V U. VI 
\ ^ ^3^ *i^j j^. <J^1j ^J J~^ o^ 0* ^.J^ 1 J ^' J^ ! ^ 

^jiTi 61 (^^J4>. J* *kV1 ^-J'J -^--= A W^ LT^S Sl J^ Jl ^ U ^' 

. « <> j^* U jT^aJl ^ J^i^. Vj Sljj^l ^^ ^^. 
1. S^Tj .jU, Jc ^VJl Ji,1 ohj* o^J » : ^ VS/N- ^'UVI (V>) 
JJo .>*i 61 ^-J 6^r -UVi ^loJi ^. ^ W- Vj *Ui^Jl ^ *;U 

: jlj^ JU U JU (^J.Vt 

r V_*£Vt <?bj oUl ^ 6 J ^. ^ b o-^^ o/hi ^' 

j iU ^s,. . . . eUi ^yj^l oij jl 4JbdSU *Jbil 61 -il o^*Vcj ^;J 

- \»V _ 



* ^-Jl ^ ^jJl 1-U ^ VI » : t5 **->V1 pUl 0j fJu -u^jl <ic JUS 

: <J JUi O) 
J*l <juj i^aS ^^oti'1 : <d JUi * Jcujll jjwl "^JLc Jc ^jj»i' J JjjI lit 
JsUJI J^S 4JV O^J ^ 0* c^J 1 ^' ! * V JUS ? S^w* ^ <!*-» j* 



<.*VTA-^oVo) 

4 *U3! jTS ^jj aid £ <*JLaL» i*^ J lju i.UJI A*iT JUnl^l jl 

tiJwu ^aJIj ♦ 0)< Sr^ Jy-aJI J 4^UJ! c-i»_j Juo <*Ut cij J*» jlS" 

jlf ^LJSVI dUi ji dUVj 4 ^^UVI £»jfcJ1 ^ <*Judl 2^1 dU; jlu 

jjLll~w»j ^^L-Vl (jij^l ioU* ^TfrUSj (W-L&j **'^" ^l—l (_^£. 

^i^ J <^UJS jjli*j 1^15" <iUI \j)/\j ajU-^JI jLTjj (^ ^1 

♦ <*LJ1 ^ ^Ul 4Ji>j i ij^il <tjJdl 

.^i>i ^-^J cT^' J^*^ ^ f^* - '*^' <K *^3 (£^ j-L»Vl 'Ju* jl 

<i J « LJ ^^L-VI a*^^! <_r^i^* tl *£^j joV.J ^Vl (yi*Jl (_^ 

c- j.,_,.t Ast] ^j' ^*j 4 4ij^w ij^>_3 *Jj^ fJ^_? *y*U* C>U— » <L«IjiU 

jdl &\j£\ <jj *j^I *^* <j '<^P .-jaVlj ^jli)l ^ J UJU2-.I 
^j 4?^]) 4»}lsJI jb ^i\j»\ Jul Jx- jiL <*UJI ~J jl a*! J* c LjJr 

. rn/io^i v^ 1 o^-J j^ a>) (u 



_ .* 4aU)I ^jUa jujou 
<j <^UJ! 'US' <^ U ;a*J j! IUJJI a Ju ^ jJb j J _ J ^ JJ 

jj^JIj, iU^JIj iV^Jlj »I^VIj J>il ^X- A~ Uij, ILUJI ^ 
^>JI ,L-^jT ^Ul cil^lj jL^J! ^ obOij eLjU j lj? jULj|j 

J p^Aj j.oUl ^Jk^. o*r j^j-u a ^\ ^i ^U! iJu LI 

^j -Ui 4 SjLlll *JU j <-UI l^jU jlT ^1 ^il ^1 /^l jl Ua 

^jlf^Jij c^A\ g] „ cj«ji ji. ^1 ji- /i *j$\ ,\* j: >u^ (j 
- C^%\ ts\ - V-^'J y^ 1 o- 1 ^ ^LJb'^ 1 (r) ^Ulj 

■k-^'j a) uiJ L ^ JI J i^J'-J ui; 1 - 1 "-^ OiJ^'j oL^UJJ 

^LUiJIj ^Ldl ^U^j Ji^ljJlj 55Ulj < c ^UJ!j ^L^Jlj ijlAiJlj 

^ *i_4i ♦ jlj^VI J jr^Lkllj jLiJI JV:>_? ^U=J!j ^UiJIj 

♦ S_p£]| e I* j jl^JI J oUI 1*^4 jlf ylJI ^ U*L-ilj 

4 «U < ^^cLi* Jl ^UD ^JuJI Iaa jl J\ ^1 j! La ^j^j 

ai^ J ^ — -VI £*^ ! J Vr* J^-'j* ^-? ,Jb J cr* 1 V ^U._j 

J — M V Ujli. L^Isw e^pill aAA J y-M-Vl Afclstil J IS" Jui 4 e^IiJ! 

, ( UV/ ^UJI^jIj^JI) . axUI ^V J^- JLl* 15" (V) 
L^i ^j^- J^-M «U5"L» JJ v >yJl ^J_ ^JLsu (5JJ1 ^fc : jLJl (£) 
t*^- lt 3 ^^' (_r^^ c ^j>- ( j g. ^-^ .* ) iJ^JJ UJL^> ^j5U j^jJI 4, „f.i 

. ( Kt/^i 1 ^-i < v b?1 

. (Ha/ ,U5^J\ ^jU J J^AiJl ^\ J&]j 



jj.~.\\ J ^jj^fl ^rsJ,! <-l^ jll& l^JU^ ^ I ^g.Ull j>-ljflJI <iUr <J 
^U^Vl ^JUI J *j*-*JI ^■■■■: i/*-V! ^Jll J ^UU J*~,^l 

jjjjl JbJ* ^ jjJl jl dUS Jlt« i^UJI j^s>.! j^ < ^ , * t i l j^y Wt cT*" 
( ^Sei!l ^O l)LaS djll J 15 £ J-^V (^y*^-! _** <_jLjiiiJI j> -UjJ £i -Us*-* 

L5 ^- <_>bVlj fj^k !)U::.,t, « j* Lis j 4 ^IjjLj c&^r'' *->j^ j-»'j t/^ 

r^VI oi' J* Oi*^' cr**-^ *V* Jt 'V ' uJ 1 *^ -^* JI ^^ ^-V-? 
oliUJI <j jj^Jlj <lil) l*?l» j^ ^ 4 L*b VU* jlS* js va <^ J_^ll 

J ftlj J^^alllj jj-LJi >** J-ojJ— iij <JU- Oj^li .iIUjo oU-*t ^^ (*J 

^^Jtl c Ui ^Ju ^jldl ^lyi jtti !a£*_> ♦ (Y) i'^JLij? oTblil 

^JL^ ja-U <*? iJ\i* j-Jj t *<L*UJij i.U1 Jaj J-a* L— I j i^-^- iili» 
♦ <JU Jjjil /"—^i v- 1 ^' '^* /*^L 



, "Y\V «~UJ1 dol_pJ1 (V) 



,j*}\ wl»L5C^i ♦ l^^^ jU^vi J ^Lj- IcUl cJ& I JJH I s^l a Ju> 

oli,l£*JI dUr ^ <U>. j^i lib J ^^L-j ♦ l«j i*LJI cJ^j 
: 'UU^^\ oJUd! j^ ^ ^o^ Ujuj J23l ^ <iJJ| jU-Vlj 

vi> cyj < ^**j W f^r i.U)i cjIT ^ji olicji- d AA ^ iiiC 

b Jj ^ £ U J> ♦ (A) (c ^Ctil lo«li o*J -J ^ ^ » JLkLJI j^ 
^LJI jL-j-JIj ,1 Jlj JL^JI ^ fl^i 'ju^ii ^Ul J iljl! d J, A 



LjJL^i Lj^ ^jj*; V Lj^ jG LOT L^p UL 

£jJA\ ^!j jJJIj ^jJIj ^Ij v Lil1 Jj\ j ^UJl ^Ij 

flSI aS jl^JJI jl )> JUj iJU JI l^jjl ^}> i ^j/Jlj dUJ ^Ul 
^1 3 JJ? l Jij ^>l^ ^U! ^^ jj\ x^ jA \ J C( 6!> t| ^ ^^ A , 

c-Sj Us I jfij ^ n»* <:^ ^l_^ J ^*vi ^i ^ ^UiJi 6 Jia ^ijjji 

^^>^ J <il>Jl oOa Jl. -\x/ j-iill £.UJ1 J ^c\^J\ #) fj (A) 



• jlC jf J iuUli 4fjUJ! jIjXj* j. ^U ^ JU il ^Uj 



j^»^£j Jjill jlSj 4 ajZili aA* J}U **l*i! J UfLi j**Jl jlf 

<iUll Asm <_j^! ^ 'jA>-jl ^ALc Jjjtj 1ST jUjj^ Jit jljOl J^il 
j*-«Vl* ^ — J IfJ* <-^ Aij 4 *jyu _^- -Ip* U^ A— V AU. ^ 4*JaJ 
jSfcJI ^^i «** Js*i> j3 l«)>ii ji dUll'Jbt* ^ i_^ Aaj c ^>-Vlj 
4 ^^.^JIa — .£■ w.^1 j*. — - jj> oJ.»j,*Ji jjXIr ji j^ti- 4iV _»! <jd]^ 
jlS* life j*^JIJl^ ^-IJIj CVf) J3j W^ t - r *» v )lA^ ^iJI <«JI J 

SaU! j^Jlj* <^ J^ jlf 4it ^^1 £>l j^i 4 ^pfljJl I A* d^st— , Jifrl 
jL^lSlil J^i jlkLJl> J-aTlj .iUii <^i\j J ^r-'j ■■->-"■ -tl ^.j 

J_-J>tJl plj ilj rUw-Jij *L*j3li l*Jj^ jlTj 4 ijSt^JI <JU£-l *Uft 

♦ ° r> ftJLLfr <JU Jl^j <JI 4>y_j jU-Ubt <b A£cl ^ 

jl^Vli l$k..QeJJ <L— As ^y UNI j^JO ^J^ ?\jd\ t^^ L* '-£*$" 
i )—*)Ij 4 jL-Jl eaf J 1 ! iJU- l^a*. <J jV 4 <-iOt A*^~« ^--J Aat-^ 

*^ cji ^ v ^jjai j^ * (U) ^ j^isT <i j^i 

I JL-ft fjJ*l\ <JS3\ l>Uj /?...aftH Jjjl J*l JUI IaCajJ 
6^-aJI Jfc! *pjj iJjaCJ' <U*^> d_ <r wsJl A* — « (J jlS"j 4 j^VIj 

u^ii^AJL. l^lTj! A».T J ji ^SljJIjt^j) wJli» ^1 ^ ^ ^i 

. tn/^^V 1 ^i^i or) 
. in/ ^>. ^.i oo) 



jj — c-bj (.plj! ft* 43 Uu L< »Ul jjj^rij **'./ lja-JLj jj-LJl atiU. 
J & Jb»JLI j^ iUJ! Jj ♦ '"'(tr*-*) J-^ 1 1J ^. &j? ^ ■** 

j^bl — fr ^^ J^-*^' c^s*-L<» -X^-JL« AIjj^ j _Aj J_j-L-^ jij^ .j—- 1 * 4l> 

»jj« — ^ <^jr" ff^y.J ^i^ 1 J*' *>* J^J <> C L <LJ jT J r-^ j! 
tUJoS' 4JU* jl U^*t L-ji <l« jjAi-l ^ojM l%^> a** <ljJl! _rwl jyli 

jj***i- 1 g^-XJutj AilAll (iUr ^L*l Ol*_jJl_J jUiVlj Jj-JaJl jjJ^r-sJ.J 

4&\ **-«l> jl — «^l! <_^>.L? -ujI rt-u-li j^Jjioj »_jLJl) j^ili jLjJi i_^>.L? 
jftJ! ^ dJi Jul ^yU <i^j> jljl IJu»j JEJ! ^ifj iUilt ^ r>> 

<t\ )J> JiO ^^C-jJI ft* j»Jt ji -Ua^» jl jjJji **J 4 t-Jj^ll S>L» 

♦ j. ^-Ua jtldl pLVl jjfcj r-Jx^> 4$\j <S <_jIpj JlPfc~Jj 

: iCwJult 4>j-»^v »jVJ 

^^bOl -VJlil jjJUai IjilG i <^JJi!i jfUVl J_?jJJ>„ (j-UJl jff 

♦ CW) tH rUlJL« c~*ij ^LJI J*L* OjU*j dUJ j* J5"! J^j jlrlj^lj 
rj>jjj~j*. ^ -u*J jS ft» ±jJ&\ ^y* J-**^ ^ - < *?'*' . .. J l 4iJpJI ^1 -\Sj 

^1 jlkJLJl ^j j> VXY *^ ->!-**» <Tjl*j J &_*% 4^,' jS*i >*5j 
<_i-^. yjl <— JVl j>^ JjjJJi I jiff alAi Ja! jl o^ j^l^ -V^ 

JaJLJI ^^ -J 4 — Sj^alil <Lfl ft* ^^L-iJI jX-j ^lj 4 J--^. ^j -Uivlj 

^ji ^Uui J*Y jbG t jl^JI ^-laf^lj i J\Li\ jjbj ^UJI ^j 

♦ £jr ,Vi >T Jl 

^1 ^ Jl w <U jT j ^j>Jl J^jil >l SMp ^ jffj? 

. UY /^! L - J1 J^-- 11 (H) 



D 



p-* OlUL.j y»lk,j ^U^ iJ^T Oj-i ^ i yzi i J-l, j y* ^ *b 
jUj ^ <lU Jj^_ c-j »UI dUS J^j J^ i jU j ot ^*Ji 
(cj*) cr^Ji <*» ^J? t^ 1 £^' J^ «il Jli 4lT ^^ ^f ^L 43 *^ 

l0_4» OJuj i 4J ^ jlT jO)l 4lo jlT <3l Jli ^J| Iju, Llj^j 

♦ <»>u* j^ii ^ W ^ c«j! 

v !jjVI Je-j 4 — &i)!j ^AJI jots (j-JLSll ^JJI J*_, <judl ^ 
r U ^jUJIj j^l ft ^^i ^ui <i> JUb ^ jjL, jT j> 3 y2\ J* 
^W 05 pl^JI *!^*l jU <-,A5ll 4>.^V! *jl ij J\ <iU»Vbj 

^j d^ 4,^1 4Uu jJ s>j ^Ui JUsi ^ ^ w fc- dtt ^,jj 
jLii dUS a,, oyiyj *jL*J 1^ ^♦ ( >- a Jl ^Vj>l o*.l ^ «) j^ 

w^U ^ jlf Li dUx I^Ltilj ^JUI ^Ul iljTj ♦ *|^VI jfcd 
L ^ >?• a ir*j* ^-^ J' ^ <J ^jt cy J^i j*T jl VI jlj»Jdl 
4L— r ld! J >\^ ^j ^j jl j_ oSj • (rr > r 1^JI ^51^ r %JI 

j»yi 4i!^ ^ j! ^Ul ^j dUoTj i ^UjJU ^ jJU. ^..j !^J 4J 
^j < l«^-^ <_Jfr l^^jj <LUJ| <^ VI 4JU \j^ 3 c <~sj) J? J 



uy^A cHj>*b nun a- £ ^r oii^j: j^c^ 1 (n) 

* in/^^ (TV) 



<L«^ -Vl i_J>IJ Ll pI jlj 4 — ILaJ! (%\» JyC— Jt ^^aju (J (j^ ^jjJ^ 

h^, J iU^JIj <: 1! ^ iJ^j ^ o^ dUiTj? * cn) ci>VI 

dl JjkSj ♦ Jjua^i)! /y* *j£*^ LWi» l«Ji cJaJL- -Gj 4 ( ,^w7..,Ll AjLIssJI 

t> _Jj J! <™^ tf\ £Ui5*j <W|JL_i)l • jjT jLJlj * W^IJI J*t 
L gjl jLil ^H ^iljsJl jl ^ol^J! <^3.j -* \00 <~> ■Jjli'lkll Jjjj <ui» 

J 4__jiUteU jj^_^Ui ^ t^'^ ( l^jJ^ 1 oV 4 -» not <L-j jur 

/ ^ ft l3til { Jj JT J o 4^J>Jdl A,..,. /mil dOj* ci*^ -^3 ♦ L«il£U <U^TU 

- ,"~tlj - *SJI j\f JLiS i, <XL*ljj AlJ^ji 4jlOJi9j ^M-VI 

*\ jo j tJL^Jl ot^^ £juiJ! *L ^ lib* {j-Jj jU^" <Ij'-^'j f"*-^. 

<i^l*JI ^ an -^ jlS" *\5j ♦ l$T «Sj IgjlkJLj 4Jj-VJJj <X_*-.uTj <C*Aa»j ^LlsfcjL) 

4^— > ^jj^Jlj jLiJI jLi^l J L-.L.I 3UU ^l-u> J»^iL. J~Js ^L-LJI 

♦ \&*^3 4i^JI a^* pL^J dite J* j-Ul Tj^ji il JU^I 

I O^beM 4... .iaft j gUwJI Jl$ wlft 

J ^UIl ^JU^_? 4— ,UI 4-. .. /1 & l^jS' 4—j^ Sy^LJj oi*j 

j\ ,. "cl JU9 4 ^U-VI 4jL"V C5>'-? '^" ^. V' 3 ^^ J-^ 5 *^ ^^ s ^ 1 

. xu-xa/ <^^lj\ uijii j ^>iJi : ( ya*M ^1 (xyj 
_ \% \ - 



a 



■ tfj-^VI o^-^it ^ life jlf, ♦ iUJU 4,,..^JI oljU^ l^Jp (JS *ir 
L_i £^L-^ /iL-j ♦ ^J*} I .1^ l«J jj^jr <^i ^j^ j| ^jj 
\v <y* ♦ <W1J c^^dl 1***^, ^ oUIjl^ ^ cOWil' ^ ^jb* 

<J_^Ub !j^ Ui i 4i !>>, jl \ 3 >\j)j U^ l_^3 E jVI . v l> J*l ji 

JbDI ***; Jbl rj J! jj ♦ ^Ui ^y c^^j ^ i yC-r J V UI 
JI aU — Jl ±)L>\ j±. J3 i}\ c^ij ^UJIj ti^Jt, <^>JI* ^ 
^ u^j • ^ <^*H oi^LJ SjLdl c^}* j^ illyVI Jlfcjl J*>. 
L^iU JaI ^ <^JI c~-ii J^ ^J <?%* ^^ i^UJI *.i* JL. ^ 

i-jjai <u. j*i £+ ji 4 ^i ^uji ju^ ^ ^ ^ji ijai ^J 

JtSlI ^ jl ♦ pl^J! a}\^ 3 c.>ULl 4_^ ^^ <^i j^U Jl <U>. 
C&^v UH f ^ y> * <^J <rr- ^ J^l ^ <^*ll Jaj jj^ jlS" ^JJI 
-*V^ <-* »l»-w US' jjdUdl JUI <£<^JJ! J till Jl J-? kj, j^cl^ ^ 
♦ j-iJ1 ^j ^ JI^jJI ji.or ^JJI iji^lj jlkJUl j\^ ^1 ^ 

jl J^ V O^Jl j* jLill oi* jl> jl^oJlj 4^1 ^^1 Ajj 

\X-Xaj (. j-jj J j^r j^. jlC J Tj^- j! U il jOJI !J^ _^i«r 
*+* J^ i V L Cr^ ] ftU,l i ^-^ J^^ 1 j* <^ J Jl5*j ♦ dU!j^ 

<^i ^LijVI dLl ^x'l^J ^ <CJL ^jJ"^!^ Jl ^JbUJI 

J_* ? o%Jl ^p cjU > JO/^^UI j£i 6 ji^Uilj ^1 

Od) / s < i -= Jl::J1 ^ 1 ^-^^i ^Ij^l-i j j* dlB Ja v i_^ji ji 
^bji 4 ^lji ^v jajij i nv-UA ^ m e 4 j-wi : ^vt ^ (r.) 

. UA-1H ^ 4 ^^il 



!>OUj_, ^VIj ^JULlj jjlJI; 1^.1 jrj <ri ^ o^ ( %bUi 
**»Lfl£-l o*J^j \j>.j^ U^J^' t>* <*l*>. ^ ^^JiJ Jij ♦ <^!.j^' i>* 

JyvS'^^til ^LiJ! Jc ^*j jl£s 4 *^LiJl (j 4flj% !yb. cLwJl JlS iob 

♦ -aui J jj^j </oiii yt-j juii_> ^.ijiij? ^i>oji ^._, 4 ^ 

p^jr"-? p^ 1 J^ 1 cr* V^ 1 J*' ^J^ 1 v 1 ! J* 1 a 1 * -* *U» ^- Jj 

J 3 4 e^r^T jjij cjy «■* WJj 0£*J*^ i>* ^^ J^ "^_? < V>*^''J*' 

^j^- jlj-tV C-*4J_J *L-jJI C-—— 'J AJ_^lIl ^ jj} »d£. C^J"^ 4 4frUr>. 
JU i"-U- 4J3JI t_jU *jLLo C-=*j" 0^_j ♦ -A^ijCft ^JbJi) fa ,,,)Il JUsJl Jji 
J laJ r-Jj *J' £y* '_^*-^ J <^ A"J C JJUI (j <^*lt i-*** J* ^j*- 

jyUiij Sj-XDl ^jr*^ p?.^.' «-£J ^-Jj** <A ljj^-1 J» pL-JJ 
t^j — »*i *1)}\j>~ c**Sj a5_j ♦♦ !! j~>\j>- *L~J! c*>-J» i Ji^ j^VI Jifrj 

lil 4 j ; j jr ^J!_j 4 sLs-JI <is« J*l_j ^L^. ^y! <lflt* J*l Jjj _*. \or 

^j^-^Wj !^>-j 0j>yf *^i* oU ^>- Jj»-aJI -Uf- i_^*».1jii 4>UJ»I 4_;l> 

Jl IaJI jOj 4 ^JJI jft **iTj jl-Ui <^clJ; J^AT ^^ ^l£- till IjjlL*J 

^LJillJLj: ^**iil ^--i^J cJITj ^ij-lll jIjJj J a-U^ : ^.jVI v^. (VV) 

. (^.uji ^ji^ji lt^^ : ^j>- tA-") ^^ J 1 " bJc ^ s r^ 11 tA^ - 



r> 



*1oj y»-\-aTj tUl.1 jl^jj-Ut ^-iU a^J ujj>- ^^3 P I— . Jl Jul) y»1_jjJi 
C-JO 4 b^ «jli C~«b jl *Ju« Cliil clalsl 1-X5C1aj (rV) c-L-JI ^j^s*. 

♦ *lo cJL-'j LUe_i> L^J!^>. 

f\j->H\ lA* J^« J*- JJ—-L1JI . pJlia lilL ^-»-J *Jk! jl JaJlj 

U»j i^u-T ci <^JI Jl «2Ali ^_^«j_ Ljj S ^jjZaJI jj^j^j *UjU1 j^iastJ 

lis iol & e-lilpJl ,r<a*J j**3**£ji J I ^jjo Ujj_j i^-.^fr t_jul>..lj 4>*LJ! 

j c J _*y* iS jLjtl! JL^j icUuiJlj -d*^ oli *-^** 4-^1)^5" pL-JI 

♦ &L-J1 Jia <ol& ^jLj J. j_^«JI f«Ai jlif (jfjJl -oil jjjJ' ^>LJ! 

4 Lot I (5^1 j-U ij^jJ^uCj iTjj (J)ljUi J^O}UsIl 4. : .^fr ^al&'Jj 

Jl tj-, ^1 Jui <il)i *-«J 4i^JX ^1 4~aLI -^flS" IjilS" <UJI <JJu J*l* 

dUj ^Vj! jbL% ^j 4_^ui u,i i>ir ,%/ j*ij ♦ <™>ij^j 

iJ^o>UJli ^...^fr Oj^ I ill -4I1 _ r «VijOj*<, r . ^ .Ji jj>j U*ijj £*iOi 
^j^jJI JfcZJl !aa Jl* <*fl* <*yl>. Jk J ^-^ ^f^ ^ ^r*^ J*-^' 

^JJI jl f _^T (J iJb«CJ t J±. jlCt J ^^iko 3lC U jlf ^JJI i_~aJI 

Jj^^i I4J <*UJ1 *Vj *U>t ^Jdl j* 4LLJI ^^j> jl ^jJI Jl j-^^ 
^JJI dlCdl jl * JUVI «iUr olC-jl J^ ^1 i^j <1^UJ *VjJI Jl 
^\j\ ^jJl <)U bU L lil j± ljp3\ ( yJ}\ <^p £*^' <i J^=>* 
Jlj J^UsVI a>U- J flliJb-j t^-LJI ^2*JI 

. UT/^L-JI j-*-^ (TV) 

. UV <^>. c/) (TA) 

. itV Ji^-J' j-J— ^ (T\) 



f L1 V Ai J, ci^i ^^ ^ t ^^ ^ )jd| ^^ o3Ul| 
^ -u ^ J^-Jl cS"> 3 ^j^\ cJ^l ^Jl uldl J^ii 5jS 

V>> J =LJ^Ll yi a£ 4 ^Uj <f^Ll oUlk^, UlL- >jti\ 
a-*j . V^VI %JI J I^J- i^-t | Jjfl ur j^ j^ ^^ 

ji oj~± f+* \jS \>j*. ^ ^i eus juj ^i^i ^ ^ik, 
vM <ijJi c^u _k^ o> ^ ^jai u^ f i iji ^ ;^, 

JUj ,U^/1 V \j^\j .1^! ^ ^ «JI- ^1, < «Lj J ^U| 

j r ^.l f Lj < *>VI Jl J>^ r>r ^ Jwi j| J^ 
J-* OLL-J! J j^i^j >VI ^UJ! j, ^ jUJ tj j^j, ^ 

♦ a '\j^ jl J! jl^Jl 

^ ^Jl j •| -r JU|| J^^lj o^Allj J^JJj C,> ^J| ^ JL^J 

j—^'j cX^'j? ^ "j jjVI J^ ^*j J-U-JI I^Aij ^| |^u 

WlkJl ^j ^t, 1^ U^Ul ^^Wfl^^l^^^ 

Ai ii^i, ^/^i ^iuji yji jri^^^ i ^ j^_^^ ^v! 



4_J iUj Jb-jj, J-.jl Ji ar) cA~*J1 JjXlj j^i j>^„ p*jly»j 

iV^Ji ji w^-j <-*Ji Jumi dit," f >a isj^tt ^" J' ->^ h 
'" "" " * *"* k ♦ <-*\p\* 

a_JU *UJU1 ^ J\ 4»Vj» ■ jj-^ b^ ^il UJl <1U- ^ 

f U jtf* ^JJl aUJIj jJtfl ^ jjifl >j-i »>u. jX U ^LiT Jp 
Jul .Ujl ^ Uj «>%, v j>a£«j> ^jJI jlf ^ <iUi £3 t «> 

♦ CiT) jJ JJ| O jjjJLJ j tjl jjj JJ*. Ij^^lj ^ -^ J^* ^'J 1 ^ 
^1 J*1_J J^j I ^^3 -^J 1 ■*- ^1 ^V ^ '^ 

^jj! p jpr J ^W^ 4-^ -^ ^.• U1 tr^.^ 11 ^ U -^ ! UU ^ 

6 ^ ^A* <L oU O^i csjy^ 1 V- tf r* 1 ^- l ^ 4 ^ ! ^-^ 

— ' " ~ . ut/^jV ^ un 

. , o/\r ^ill e-UJV : ^LJ\ ^ (it) 
_ NN"\ - 



*piJI fiJL-jh J <«UJI SU. ^ c5 iiUJI <_jUJ1 Jl *JJ J^, Ljl^ 
ci^kJI Jl J^j ci_,^dlj j^U-Vi *Url _: JjVl : jUUi'l <JIL 

& yS d *-*>^l jfrj ♦ 4>L^V! JJl2Jlj cil^-VI J* £j>)l_j 

^_J Ijl^j i Zj^)\ dUr <J ^a*JI *.U* ^Ldl jif jus ♦ Jfc*l«V' f.i 

Jl- ...tfll Jl Tc^latil «ja L«-U*i ♦ J*iJ! 3jpj> jj^&Jl *UU <IU> ^....W 
^j ♦ _£3*Jl_j r\^ — -aJlj iSj^^ <J\ J^* j-^^ jjf" 0j=^3 *V>^JIj 
^ Jl AjL-li'Vl) ( J£$\ Uilj ♦ <ULi i'jj-aj <*UJ! j}U.I La d-»1 

♦ pUI iJjLUJ <Ju^l J*>iJI 

<S J» OA* .4w Ujlj UJCi- dlJUl J*i j}UJ <n) _ru^ ^1 <^iu?J aU 

♦ f*j~J ^j U . ^v .Jj ^'aL>j ^ ...1 1'; l« **jlj^lj p^i ftU^-S" £4 IXlij 

<C *-) lAj^iJj ^I-V*j O' SjSS c-j-^t lJ^«-J,l -\j*^-*jJl (,„>>.Ld> j>-j ysJI 

♦ av) OlJu~ iii ai-lj jj-*^1 4*1 j V 4&L^UI ^U a IS! d~*j t, _*ovv 

dUaS"_j jj-WJli 4J1jlz*A dJUSj ^-*JJ! <*_ / ^j JeJJIj ^ c l^Jt J <_r^ 

♦ (U) yU^.1 >_— scj_ Sjy:...ll ^UVI J W^j£- j_ ? i*^i <„^IL j^Ui 
US' 4 JL^iii! <J1 jlj iLiJl '^IC Jl c>\jJ}>\ ^^o j <kLJ! c-*- j£j 

i 4JUJLV! Sjjai <j dUoTj 4 -til ^jJ ^^Ul J^ J dUi Jl c^l 



<y 



^l J! I^j«lL«j <->'^r iJl '_J*'j'j (j*->?*-?J-? O^ikUJl l^ln^l JLci 






jlkLJJ 4-Oj <1L J>. ol^ijl ^ *^i a-Uc cilsaT j^ ji ijljj J .,„-r..U 

ciyU «Jjl* <JVI iJ^^ ^ C^*^ ^ij^JI J j^JJl jU^L *4-*Jl_j 

o1jl>Jij ^^uxUI jS JL»j (M) Li*.UJIj ^JJl jU-j, iijuL* j&i o-^ 
jjai-lj *a*JL jyl ljjl5^i •#'T J i> o^Ijj^^-LjJI ^a*JI ^l^i J „>IjlLj 

^r y \^\ jaii j- u^j d iJLi jjg j>ji jut ^ w^iiii JljJ 

j — t^jlj *pj — 5 ^"?.>*-? JU^' (_>* Ac-U>. *^JI *JsjIj ^l(iOl .r-tlb 

1 — *-&J*j U*^p^>.lj U^if. JIjjaJI i_^»-Ltf Jbs»»U (j-LJI Ij-^-jU _* 5"S 

4 — Ptill? (jfUJIj .^-XsJIj •UiJl fjJjo e^lc *j— JUt* Oil5"j eLJjJl oijjii 

J\ jl£» 4 ^LJI £* J--5" ^a^ ^^r**i j^j ' 1— «^il ^U^JIj JL3VI1 
^yJUll dUr J o-^* ^J^" J' 4 ^Ul i.l& JU^ la*. 1^ ^Jl^ll *aa 

4iU-j ^l^" (J Wi^JJ -* OA* C— ilJLL) <j"j^j Jv'U. ^Jlfltll *JL* ^^ 



»lj l^J? 



IIV^'U' j^\ j^ J ^^^i^ : \jUU\ y} (0)) 



UA 



jVS\ J-U2AJ1 

1 «'V' ri *^ iJt aijk <i <-U!l ci^ J cJ 1 ^ ^1 o^iCJI jl 
^*^l o^LzOl c^^i^ti i \mJ\ 3 Ul^j oMiCJl .Ju. ^J, 

S>i -dl ^ ^Ul Iki ^ bLi ^jVI. j 4-" <y^ «^j- Y, 

^tjUlj.jU^-iJl ol5> c,^J dlUj ♦ "i <ft ,h;:i ^ UjluT^ 

4iiui ^uoi ail ^ jiTj ( ( i^i )> ^ ^ ^i,, ;&> ^ 

•0£* <y^i >l ^ ^Oj ajUlj jlkjJi <S>J bljc! cc s^iii )> 
J—*-? uiJ^W'j j 11 ^ 1 ^^ ^ U i^. •j^ 1 ^^ J -^ jA U 3 

^LUJi jv ^ ♦ <-ui ^ ^^ar ^ ^ Li juvij ^"irvi ^L. 

<j?*ji J* : — ^ L. \jS jlTj ♦ < oc >« i^iU )) L-Jj ^i <_i; ^UJ| 
jjl ^1 ojj * ^1 Jyl^ ^j • ^_Lil ^LJL ^JJIj jjlJI 
Pi * (ol) L_4U1 ^ dUil ^Uij <Ijjji ^ ^ XJ^ dUi jjj^ 
UCL-Uj- L iUj LLi <JjjU ;>j^ i'JuJbJI <5"^ ^Ul jl -siyi 

♦ <^j^> e-U <G'-Ui j! JUj L> Jl>. Jl 






4 tijy-«Jl> IjjOUti CJ I». llflkS <JUt^J 4*_Jl£- <uii OjL^J ^l^-l)! £-UeJ 

*| & , gJL& !y_j t_Jj»^1 *L-jj a^j fi j^' ^-^ ^'LJ 1 (JLc LU 

: JL L. (eA >JuJbJ! S_pi!l flfc t> *J u " 
^ ***. j 4 ^4 Tjji ^ — iij jli J^iJt *H.j?- 3?J\ v^' '^' ~ ^ 

♦ *jZA\ «V/b jfr TT.^ *^*^J jLj]l 

<_j-. Jl^£ jl .-^jj <j">i cJaJL^ <ij>. ^ j^ ^ jl» j^S\ jl — r 

jl^-frVl ^ kj—* J> JL^i 0* o-J Jf^ 1 J^ jU ♦ a A^£\ 
J^J>j ir^ Jai-r jrUll jli ^Ul ^ L.VI oL J JIjjO. UUi. jl 

ulj ij^lS J^t^ ob <*lil« ^j>- *jli)l Oste--^»l dUOjj <1* ^LoiUl 

^ jtfl pU L-u*i Jul jjjJ _^LJ1 ^j OjJbJI ^UsJI ^> -xij 4 v^ 1 
oi^-l c*-iN'^L *UJI J^.1 jlSj jL->. #1 J3L -a vt t- jL^Jl 
l*j_^ *^-^ *_^' ^j*- *3' 3^a 0^^ eV ^ J L ** u *>^' Cj^jI^- 
i Ij^ ^ jj^\ Jl ^Ulj jlL-iII-<S> O^Uj ^A) ^UJI a- 

iitii j* \jS i^^ \^n\ duai jVjT & ^ tf-^ 1 j-V ■** 

,p4..^ : cJbSj <kJUI ^k^U <iJUJl ^^ ^U cV> £>j t ^.jL^b 

^u. ^ jir .u*-ji jiw., ^1^-n Jy u» ^xji o^j i^y^ 

jLJ ilJJu Jl <^!j J*^j 4jjl1I i^J; <i^ llUj jli^ft Jl ^^ iloi 

. !u-nv d-ii At-" j^-« no 

_ NT- _ 



^^ jCjo o!%til 4*w2j=. jj*£j 'ijCS3\ -Ltflkilj <«j*.Jdl t yiJl o*^> 

j^L*j JjjLjJ! j.lO l^x-gjlj Lgi*-J>l U^ ,*r^' *Lii»u *UaJ ■ Jl JU— tjlj 
4*^1$* ,JI *lj^=J^ *& C*a1j J Oj-— Jl j_y-4-OJ Jlj-*V1 j_^r~"> UL-3 ^IjJu 

aJjji U (t .>^a**.L. -jl 4J1)^ [J (j-*^" 4— jo 9^>ji l*-« Jj*J_J ♦ *$" J-*l J *4— Jtil 

jl5* aii *LJJ1 jj-fj,^ ry*M ^J <y. J -*^* j^ 4**WI ■lol^JI ^-^L^ 

«JS <j jjj^*JI f^ '>' ^r 1 ^ ^jf^i r^**VI 4*1* <j Ulaj'U- j^J jb 

JjVI cJbi ^ *jJ^. jl <VL^ ^t £> LJU 4 jjuJOI .JlSJl* ol^t c~< 
* or5 c5> 1 o^T «^* *j *M J^ J^ 1 ^^^ ^ '»» '-^ J^'o* 

^..a':! j-jo l$jli <XlilU ^cJLaJ' j^i_^_JI ^ o'jilj 4-aiiJI C^V ^yJj 

^ jliCi Ljj'LCL-j Vlf j». *L»Jj <-*UJ1 <Jlj* J\ a**j -asl^-U _^LJI 

o^ruL^ JS* t y^^al"j <UJ>JI ^1 ~$J"Ulk4 ^J-f^~i J' ojj^^ ^lyJl t_->-lj 
J&j (, <-*■ Jl Jlj>-I (JJ 6 ^^ <-iy^ <dJUJl jldi *^JJji (J ^-biel) L^« d_^v-5 J 

JuJir^ ^i'U^a; ^ *&£• j**- <J jiT -Aii 4 I^S* d\Jj ^ ^^ Jj_L^' 

y»lkJI 4i>U-j til jj-AJ ^Ul &Uj -U-i ^^^L-j J dUi> j-Oj 4 ^'b^sJ ^^ 

pIU*j jUj.U VI <JI w^, V jl ^j eUi ^0*11 <iJ^I JJ*3j 
JiUj <-UI ^Ui dljl J jV <i^i *Uil» ^A.JI <*^J >Jij 4 <Jj-aJI 



Tot/ <^uji ^jtyji au 



♦ iii Ail ^ipJli u, ^ jir ^i o^vi <-j^J ^^jji j*ji ^ oOj 

<UUU 4*-£UU 411*11 j «k!«J1 

ot > ? UM-I ^. jS-pI <£/! J^ij l*iU 
^lA« Cj%** (j <iUiJI jj^ *Ilj j*\ _a Vi ii- ^tf jU^j ^^ J 

jjjlj - jLaJl ,,3*1)1 LgJ «Ju jlSCa ^1 J^ UV^I)J elyuJI l^i. JajLJ 

cjC jL*^ ^ -L.J ♦ <^>*'ij£ j^^V jU- -uUt ^k <LJ jT >i 
^y *lyL£jl bljjj -uLiilj <LjV1^ ^jlJdl J& jyr ajUl^JI ii-kjJl 

io-U ^^ <3 <it-^JI *-*^' ?^"j j_^ka)i JjfV k_*AJJIj *^JIj J^-^l 

. ™ f 3LJi 

.^"JJ! ^jbJJI aS^ <iU Jfr «uiiu jlS" jlH» <iJUJI ljj» <J^ *JI* ^Jdl *^C5! 
,jC ?y^>\ <uj (Jj ♦ (-lV) L^iii! ^^ crr^' d>./' : ^j^.3 .^^Jl <***- 
JS" J j!5*j jUa^j _^ j U-—Vj tlyiiU iiLjJI jb jt-u JU^ ^* aj^ 
^jj> ^ jlJi-j JUJ.I j jyL" ^-*JJI ^ Jb-UL« UjJI at^LaJ j^j cij 
<_5j! j ci>. >ii! jlTj ♦ (1A) ^^j pb^lj J*IjV1-j oi>U! 

♦ CY '^ ^Jl ^^}\ 3 I.LU JjM iL)l ^^ jlT SI <U ^ ^LJt 

* nr " * \ ^ I j-wv : ^J5i ^i at) 

« HA^jUJ jlisai : jJ1\ #) no) 

. W\ a-> * ^T - . \U^b ^-^1 : "J^ c^ 1 HV) 

♦ HV/ ^- a^ 1 (Y.,3 



<*UI cTjLs fl .u> ii^UU ^ijlij <J| ^jjj ^| tfj 4,^ ^ U| 
jUJI J -Oft OUU.1 c-bj U-U f-^j <>\Jz IjJl^jj 4ilj»J J ^LH 

J— sJI J^U <,LJ1 V> L5 J U^.j <i>UJI gfz q jV ;,,i j^ 
/or va <u- jI-v^, ^ ^" I I k! 4*,j^ c_j| ^-l, Ljl^J j\^^\ 
*w OUIJJI c-i\,j ^lyJIj ^JyJI o^Tj l^j UaJIj -M Ju\ 
O-^L-^j ^IsOU ^£>J! ^^i Ujl^ j£&\ CjJLiJ l<i! i*U! s -.--^ t As^ 
jlC- ^^1 i*o^l_, <L^ jI-u, J,^ u*J dl)S J* jgjliLVI OUI^I 

^ J 5 " J^ j>j *'^ i^ ^u- ji i_^j, ^ju-.r^j 3 iJii 

♦ (vr) ^ dUJ _UJ d~^ cr?.-^ 1 ^ ^ ui^'*^ ^Vj "^ ^ 
dli ,LL^l ^ i^Ull ^j J* LJUIj jlx* ^ jbi eill ^...^ 
^Ul vyiJ ^L^ 1 <^ ! ^lil •l^-l ^Vl ^ ^jJI Jb** ^lj 

al-U. J* I ^J> ^ t- ^ Jl j^jl ^ L.JI*, 4 L5r ^^/| ^J| 

pijji ^uc^Jij jjvu^ui ^ ^ ^liLSi j^-Ji >« % <ir aji ^-J 

o^-T L^ crf.^' oi-^" ^^ a 5 ^" ^ LJI cJlT Jui i ^Ujl Jl i J :„^i 
JJl -^ jlfj „ a^l jlLLJI ^U ilJti J1 ^Icl ! J ^u^ Lj^ ^jl cr ^ 

• tl.^ . U J-IS31 : ^1 ^1 (Wl 

. Tr^/ <-^l*ji ijijajii (vr) 



♦ ( CVY) ^~r,.H ) ^U V L J± dU3 ^Tj, ^ juvi ^-^ oU^Jl 
'I. <Jljl* jl^JI J\j j>.jjSLJ\ j*\ SI jU-y liuf jlkLJ! J*; dUifj 



(V\) . 



<J]aj±\ J*£i f'j^' *-^j> L» JUio .J I e-jLiJl JJLJ» CdBJ <LLJI jit-oi" 
<*U1 ^ 'ji^J 7-^LJi 4»l»u?l ^j»-J *4-i ^jl jl V]. <1« j^* Li 4~U 

lyj!^ £+-£&* (j-LJ! Jl^ij £-l«j -UJI ^U* (ji>T lj*-^j <*U?- 
^Us* ^J! JJiti ♦ <i^_L)l AjjU J I .jlj Jl ojS • yfclt* J **>ti 

0^a»-i Jj (£^^ 43J^L* 4JaJLJl tJiS* J U*J ^4^ 4c-b>- C*t3j Cji^^lll 

\j£s& j aI^JI cJkTjU 4jj-U1 t_>l) ^it Uo'.'.l-^j -^Ut* «jl I j — Ls -^ j^Cj i 

.TH^'I^ ^J^-1 3u JlyJl ^jb- : ^1^1 (W) 

. Wo/ <— « jJ-«ll (YA) 
. (YV <~X jJ-^il (Y\) 

* TAAu- ^.L-Jl jx-ll .(AD 
_ \\i - 



D^ln-U jUIjjJI akiJ IJ£*, ♦ (Ar > jlarljjJl Jl ^ L Mil ^ LI 
Jui <f|jip! ^ <) hjJl^Tj -C£. *ilJb" l^iU *S"Ui> <l*LJI <j1*1j Ljcp^ 

1^jO£. _* ^VV <~+ ' ^ ifl-U-l j* J-Ac- ^» jljJ-UI ^*\^> ^y-lJU^UJ I^Juil 
J; Ifr l^wu dlUi'V ^^i £ <ul«J1 4 — ii- (j ^LT {J^ <^£>-^Ji jl 

dUlt Jbt^ <!» <*UII cii* tiAJoTj ♦ p^£ L-Us- l$T_yJL* Ja «j"Vj i^Ja«Jl 

j| Ji 4 »_^L^Ji JJ ^ 4iS Juo dUjj ^jJU^ ^^L^ll ^jJdJI ^JlJ! 
I^l^ij ajl« l^lj 4*jJ l^_^ il ttlli ^ f^*\ j* L» l_^Cijl i-UijiJl 

dUil Jbw pLI ^ fl^JI p£i! dUATj ♦ (Ai > ^ ^ <*U J ^Jl 

^t JJI jl _*• «y© <c— ^i»-\>. aid ♦ **jST £* JJ! qjJjJ— 11 ^ pU&MT 
c^ *J^>^ < *~ J " t^ <U1 '^. ^ * t^-* ^-^J *'->' JJ cr* ->^' 

(j-lj AC" «^*Jlj 4-*Ld1 4j jlii (V"^! <*uwl if 2 ** ^ Jj>*9 \j~> (JU->- j^ii- 
^>- JJU! (J e_j-s>fc— »J tst^S **^Ll«X 4j l^fUjiJ ajij^-j "CjiJ I^J^J jLsJl 
]}j C- «As <3 j_^*-iu !^J IT j e^s-ji-l *J [$*£ b J*J OAil Jl o^JL-?_j1 

jlluJi ^1 jl ^*J1 (j*3 (KV (( U ^j ^_-xJI ^ UVjh*U )) J^J^j 

jyC 05 6 4ju <*-J-ill JUiV* ftJc* t-*-— Ui 4 (AV) *rfJ d^JI j^>. jlT 

4 <jG» <>lJb ci «L<?U- ^^ <*\*)\ ji^'j 4 <JL& ^>LJ! <J>b^l >— . ,„II 

. t.T/ <*-wi iioljaJl (AT) 

. nr/ ^l-ji j^-^ (ao) 

. \./3t iJjLil -b^-Il : ^j^ (AV> 

_ ^To _ 



£lV L {yJ\ Lj <-Ul ^ lu* f US ^V *U as ^j^Ji jyq aS^ 
UlyVt ^ jl ^UJ! ^i /i ij ^ u ^, ^ j^ i.uj, 
jUJt I a* ^a£S jl^Ji _^| ^jjr <*L, il^cjld 'uU^ ^ as jlT 
•Slj^ll <j dU, ci~ cXLj ^ jl <J^i ftj4 j 4! I VI c jjjHJ^jCjL, 
^-Ul ^«zi c .1^1 dUr J ^ ^ J ikj| ^"| ^ ,^j, ^^ ^ 

a£JI •UV o^l ^ VI ^ < ^-Ji JUSfi .jl» jl. ^ , = Jj 
♦ ^iu^S t^JUr L-Ut i#Ui I^jOj ♦ ,_. Ait ij 

t-u i^r ^jjjj^ii ^ ^^i uj pi^ji ^j^l-i ^ji ovi^ji ji 

o^ ul^ 1 ^ J b J* f LfJ! ^ -^j (M) 6 <-*^ c£j>_j <uJ o^UI 

♦ (V) ^U1 ^LUJI 
clk^J&lj ^yQl -t»U-li V jj ^T <S5U]L ,.„«::.il -^ Ujl^j 
•jbjl fc^JI yj^JI v l ^U aIjI US i fjK J! JU 1«?ju.T ^1 jjLi ^ 
J— jb ' jjfi -^ J>i JIT <cV t <*ui ^ Ua ts>. ^ jyi <u^ 

♦ "" ^i^j, ^ fljb ^,^J ^ j^ ^jj, ^ ^, 

I^Sj o^biiS ^1>1I V L cij^il ^^iU. ^U J* i>JI ulj J*l ^ 
^ITMDI jj^ j*l j^ dJATj • <Ui J ^^iJlj ^^^-j ^ <^jl Uul 

J O^Uil iU^ J^ ^A*. Ail ♦ C ^ Y > <j>^1 <U« J*| dllATj 4 ^^.^ 

sj^ J -^ cr^J U—j" <kLJ1 aj> 4-4LJI ?-L* Jl _^tj Iaaj wj.Utj, c-Sj 
^J\ fi^iS Ljj 4J^iJI Jp jjJI j* I ^J 3 _* ^ or U J_j # 4rlJo <Uil 

* TYT a- : ^>iJI : ^MJI ^1 ,(AAJ 

. in/ <^^i doi^jt no 

. nr/ jiLji jjl-u (M) 

. n ^ < ^^ui ^uji ; ^uji &) (\v 

_ ^ v"i - 



: 4*UJU tejl* u&ilj* 

ja toil <k*LJI r-iLJ1 fJ a*i JU ljj-=> (3^- UJ LLi-yC- S Xa\ 

4JI1II ^j^LiJl jLfr^l j^-^i I>IS* j»^JI **_? U-^ljlj ^Ul *U-> 

>OlOl <j J-- Xi 3 i <^j3l a->LjV1 r-^^ 11 j^jTcjIT Lj-iW Jl ^jOj 
i^l *Jl* J^ <*UI J ^jU 3_^j c-*-i>jl jl V^VI S*^' Cf 

♦ iL^iJij ^Jl JLj jS\ j 7-X-aJlj ^Ji Ji*J jLJT 

ju^ii jik^-i ^ uj iu». jt ji-^ 1 ^j-J' & U ^. o* ^Ui ;ikLJ! 

jJb^l Jj^* ^1 ^ r^ j^ 1 J^ ^ |J * ^^'j ^^ Sjl ij *^° 
^IjJI ^kiJI iJLft -« J i^UJIj i.UI ^ aTjLl* cJ^- A»_j 4 (U) UJ 
<j JUJ^' -W-J! J -* *w\ <l- «iUij ->l-^ c-*j* (5>l *yj ♦ J**H 

;u j 'b_^ Ijji ^i^ji ^-l u^i lla^ j,jji *^ ^uji iv^ 



tb« cjIC jl^Jl jjpJlC, ^j <XJ^ u ^. l Jj*^b ^^'j ^^^Jb 

♦ t"3 iJUTAiJiiJ 4^UI ^^ 

*ji UJiui i ^xj, J-^^l J ^UJI ^^Jl JlS" j«liJi,VI -^ Jj 

4 c-jlS- J^ >l- J*^j J-jli J' * j^ .r^. cr-^e. y 4 ^ 1 dUil 

i^ij r i^Ji ^v w>^ & J-^ 1 '^ ^ 3 > Ll J 1 ^^ J-J ^ 

- HV - 



l"1. 



a IS Aij JaJii j4-il *cl- <5j>*' <*'jj cij C<W) ^— (*'■* jL^>- -**> V UJ>>.^ 

*1^VI AiK* r-_^ ^IJbi3 <UjJ«JI ^->. iL UU i aji/.a\\ x*. t>j*yp *«J'lS^ 
J^iii XJ> p+l'vX* ^ c-U-UJ JyrL ;,,'.*« fl^*J' (t la»4 7TJ>-J AlsJIj ^l^iiJlj 



c TTY M jr V JL-V ^.j^ 1 f^- j^j Ho/ **-l*H <iolj*n ttV) 

■ ■ . ru - tit ^ m jr r ^ t j*i— ■ ji j-*-*u cvv 



_ NTA 



UI i*J^ <^ J^VI J4-H J_> ^LJl ^J! >ljl J i.UI 

^-J^ 6 a-U-s^j 4S*\£ ^ — o. 4* J* JJ13 j| <J ^jjjl .1",^ *-pL» 
♦ ^L>UJI_> <.LJI Jjy jJLu Js-k jJUa 
«^ c> *cr-~ ' y * cr^'-J er^ c^ 1 <*U! ^7—" J&J 

^j <C-Lr ^a*jIj 4ro>.j c^Ui 4 oL-Ljl <3j* ^JOl ^^L-^l *^Jl 

^jUJij jlk^JI 55*^ jlrsl <j jfl L^UI <LJLJI < a yjJ jlT IS 

55 IU <^j^ 'LJk* 0^ ^,U1 0j Xjol ^Jdl jbJbJI 6 \^£j| ^U* j if j^j 
♦5JjoJ! -us. ^j^ cJlS* jl A*> ^>U.I >! ^ £%jA\ 3 jM j^ <<U! 

ftUrl : jbLflit jUkrl Shrill *Ia <j ,^-OL-Vl a*^II J j^j 
•U?l j t cjj^adl J ^ul. cijkJl Jl ^m aSj *LLJI fti^i Jjll« J&UJ 
*-u-li i'U J L*-"^ 1 0*- *OUJIj jjJLl j*lj ^LjSfb jJUi. J&W V 

♦ i'jC-b 

flCsJI J— *>• U-t 4 SjLiJl 6i«> j LUU <— .UJ1 i'^S)! Cij^ a5j 

j_j— L*JI yyiTj W^J 0>J^J UxlOiiLiu* j^tl^ jt^-^l Jali Uljis-ls 

p£*U j^JI Jo a5j 4 LUJI ^Jl cJLi d L^ULl UrU. j I^^L.^ UJl 

^aJ! ^^^ — J I ^ y> ^-u-«fr J_^ ^J jlj L-^j! U c-il^JJI 

• U^ l_^i£a^j <*UII l^lj 
ol^VI Cijfrj UflO&l *• aj^iJIj olLJ! <*UJ1 C^AiiC-1 ASj 






o-WI 



jLit-jJI jlL>l -Li? Uo^j ££. & UjJI (J <i_^ <J&\jj> <uLllj 



1 J t T^ « ^r^^j 1 -^ 0^,-ij j^ • 0>*^ Oi 1 

; ( \\oh o^ 4 <xjy\53i <*Jaii ) 4 jjon ^^« ^./u : <5j^«H &\ 

. ( -lb Ifol j^u>J 
♦ ( jb \Tl0 ^JL_i) Ol^l AjlJ^ ) 

. ( ^^^ eJjUl w- <*J^ ) 4 i^jjM ^1 gjt; : t5^Ji« CH 1 
# (o Jjd ^UJJ! yUS31 jb) ^UJI jUU\ 4 ^Jl jL^-1 J ^^Ul : ,U-iH ^? 
_ \T* _ 



. ( ni. ^ jvjj <*-!** ) " ' ■ 

pi — j^-1 j,b ) jL— J1 (^^kJ^JL-e jijiji O' tS 

. ( m. o,^ jjl^ jb } i juji ju^ij j^ui jirr : ^jai 

4 4_JUi«Jt t-i jLJ.1 Sjlb ^ria^ <«Ja-« 4 ) J» ) 1^4 oUjJI »T_^ Jj j I ^JLjJ^JI 
♦ ( JU4JI 4 ^foli ^UT jJLs* 

. ( nr« ->^ ; m~ ) ) jr < c* 1 ^ 1 ok ^^ ei>" • ^jO^i u"4* 



>v\ - 



Aj j*J) AiJJl ^u«3 ^ 

JjT a;V <■ ^l j^JI jU a- Jc -J, Ji^UJl aj. Jp V -^ r/>" iJUJI 

S jjuJI 1a* ^9 WJytt y£&l <* Cf J^>J1 
: ^ <^a iiJ>- U;Uj\ j J*^* jl A.V £>-^ ^a* j J^jJ! Ji 
Jy ^\ jf l^\ aJL,^ ^^5" Wja'3 Lol _^yr ^31 ^jU\ jl 

j, ^.^j i».wj o-i'j < "*s^>\ oWl <iUJ\ ^„_?b-> J i^iiiii 

jL^\ j J^JJ ii.j>- (j^-> y"^ cJ*^» &--» OjW oj^" ^ c *y»\ 
Jjl>* a^~-j ^T **yi j <y> < Oil aJL-j Tj"^ l^^^'j <- aJL^X) ^-iU5 

jii . aJ\ ^ u jC yJ f \» a» jiT j\ c u&\\ j^\+f a^ u ^ \a*j 



a !p _j->- (Jsjc; jL»\>- aj^I Jfl — .j a^*JI aJ c-'^ j\j (^ <" l&J fUll '" ! 

Jfl -J) A-jt$Cl Jw Jl A^ AS A^JlAX jl J j L jiSJli- ^>IJ 

J <fr%J^ J a jlj— ^AJI y>J ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » «A*» JfL-Jl ujC^ -C* jJ? J <U-Jlj 

^531 Jj.^9 j oU*>JJl J~^lj JfUJI JU^l ^ J 3 \ y> 3 ♦ ♦ jl-^i 
te_>^* .u*j>J1x£. J\ jlSoi- ^1 t.^, US' « ♦♦ „ju> dUj ^Ul JywJL-li 
;vJ iW ^J»^* ^*V1 U* j\T as j ♦ iijj * iJl c^». Ij/t J^, JfL-Jl ja L>*4> (* 

♦ Ajljj S_,J^ >wu jAw V 

€ jwu i-L_* ^ -u*>j|j^ ty ^j\ jiT «iaii ^ ji jjiiJi r^-^-J 

j^La*. <j-Ul <^*=rb °\y* j* j*^\ <^*>- JfL-JI jl^.A. jlw*>J1jlx aJU> ^^$3 

♦ j£S\$ dU A C«» P-Iaj f 4jVO ^c , 4 

£^. V aJUJI <y J a^Ia^ Jl ^^ L J& j*\ y <JL L^j 
a-a^ -^ ^liw a;Ij *j£S* ^a.,1 jc itSCll eJUl JuTj jI^aM j 

♦ A-'I^aJI a)L,J| f^L~ J_ j <_ij\ 

J <Jl>^ J-JJ aiij < <JUjl ( jCi ) Jt JL& jl^jus r U^t jl _ y 

Jfr Ll^. A^>- j^SCj ( A 1, \S tJt <Sj-^$\ j\ \#-y^>y jlS-\ 

^"V VI "VW L*J V^- J -S* J»*^J "-^ ■*• a^.>JIax jl Jo, Vj 

<r l^_^ r ^"j^lf* i- j5 ^> J* f c5>Vl ^L-Jl ^ f Ul Ujil j 

^ ( \<m ii— ) ^^J! ^JLJl c ^JLi <Jl>^ ^ "aJIm : ^JLc ^ .u*- (V) 

- \rv _ 



LLJ/l a>J ^ v->C5lh »V j* Ale 4^j»\ KL^>J^ cjz\j (joj) "j* Lifj £ <j£ 
Af.U \+3 *frw>& J Jj.^LJ.! uAjXH Ale 4j U.J m*a \y>! ««.-»" <La>- A?-ly 

j\ a»Vj ♦ o^U\ j^&Jl c5 i>. <■ £j\ »• l^JlCilj l^*;\y-j ^iy <Jjjo_j 
vi^-LD j Li- "V ^jxJ ♦ L* — \j"y>e — l$~w** ^1 kJljfiJl oAa ,j-ja ^*j 



^.yi\ «-oVl j jd-^1 jli <iTli)l i^CiJl ^^adU* Ij^jj f (^j>-l V — * Jii^T 
Je Us j ^UJl o~Jj <r ilAiJ\ a^ LT\T j\ JTL.J1 j\ y ^ J LrtT SjjjJJl 

^y\ ji_^tii j i L4, ^a i^^^ Wj>- ^ ^>^" Ji *■ Jj^ii *jl-ji 



♦ \j>*. <&J» Ah. V^"j ^r o^ j^.-^ *Jy ji iJ Uj f (T) j r lii ; ' J 

^ a* _ iL-Jl ^ ^_-ur Js! jjl_ ^AJ] _pJl ^ 3J ^ ^ U^ 
jjL-*Lt ^fl /u-r ^JJ\ dUit-u^ ^ f U* J r jjui ♦ ;jL,JI yJ | cr . J b 

<J^ -dftjlj -uit o>j\ a» < \j\ju*\ J^_ jUjJI Jli" : _ fl ^fi *jt i\ j£ 

<^> .- °- - .. <- ? 

JJ-^-l - °J^ j - <^J\ JfL-Jl u>£f j <r iJuLl iu-lj Aslii ^i' j^i" 

: ^ ^ 

j— J ^V\ <yU, i.s"j *J1 -~> f ^.uzh Jt I4-0 l^jijj ^jdl *bj^ 

^W- 

' <.**!; j-U-all (0) 
* S ^^.^ « <— i> j-u-all (V) 
_ \to _ 



^_>bj U jlU ^ft-V*, <_£aJ1 jUJlT oJCtf- c-bil V ^Jdl Lf^pJl jV » 

* LV\ e**-L»j ♦ Uj~&\ • -OJlii ^U\ dJj *ULr <y £ ^i J r jj-Ul Jj-i»-\ 

♦ (A) « ^ oVW) j ^ 

< (A) * ♦ ♦ ti^ VUL V.j L^j \>^ jC jj U JiUVl <y 1^-3 oil ^ 
JJiS ( OfjaS. ^ otxJI oU-j-i OjW ^ y> j^Sji^ {jjx* jj.-iT j) ^^3 

YL» <J\^jdl <>L$3l 7*—* jl (^^w. jw wU*-UJ\ jl dllj J\ <_iL» 

Vi ♦ ^JL-b ^j^>* ft^l J ->^ dr* J^~ J 6 c5*J c <jr&\ X£ - (S-^™.. 

&3j^\ «->£&! j^*Llw 4-oV\ ^"U- Jjl j A-ii j* J»-\>Jl a^i. {J ^J jl 

*,_Jd <• ^\ V—J.J *^Li a1*l-j ^ r ^ 9 < jjy* o*. tk- - j' £"^ D*. 

• rT^TTTJ ojy^ ^ ) : qj^lj 6L? (A) 

♦ >VV^ \^- : 4-Ju jJL^il <<\) 

: 5i>^« ^j j^jdl ^LiOl ^UT : ^jlaiJl Jalo-x (\ • ) 
B. E. 0. vol. XIV (19*52— 4): 



^» _pJ Sj^ ;^Jai- 4j;L-jj ♦ 1JL.J1 j yii-jl J Up j,L, ^rlf j^ J 
♦ ^.j.-J^ cjjY) ^ -u* Lj «-j* ^JJi iJUIl 

* • * 



jj^^I 4JL-JI j U& 1^*1 i,yL. *ui ""Yi ^ jp ^^^1 <~J* 

J— >«_ s ^j» *^^J\ j^*Jw j 4~^t*Jl o^^jll Ji>-UJ\ J^-jl juJ 
JlS-jl J_jW oil J, <■ ^L^-'Y^ iLJUJIj jj_jJ1 Jt 4'Lj j^j Jli c l^JLc 

^- C^K" 3 f ^ V cr^- oJj f J ^-fr 1 ^ ^^ 0* o'uftj aJLs JJUjt l^SIJp 
-UaL «r ^JlM j JJLo _ }C _ ^C ^ ♦ <JLi <)L,J1 il3 ^ ei Jill ^ 



: yfla f I4I— b-2j J^j*^ j^La« «jL«r j* l$ol« **j>- a»1 J1 1^— . i" 

^Vl ^>- ^ owiU\j j^>^\ Cf " < * < ^ ] t5^-» ^r :il ^^ r U,J ^^ 
j ^W, aJ*. c***i ^j i^U-i, il^b »LiVl Jk aj tiU ^_i~^ ^r^b 

(\f) Ml 

♦ « * ♦ ♦ ♦ -v* y 1 

♦ L A.J «jw ^J\ Alf Uj j--S*^ j£ J\i 

: \+*+\ j* r uU aJ A*>«JaJ\ A-5" JP ">Us5 ijysji\ AtfUj ^ ^'^ - ^J\y>^\ 

"a frL^^lj a~,LJI UytUi* ^^ i— -U1 :UJ\» Ji^WJl JUrl _ > 

cil^ ^ »VjVIj »L-JlM ^ oL*>*A JUrVl aJ Lp <- i j&Jtj 

j\Tj ♦ i-.UII is^i>J\ j. jli ^ jlTj <- JJLil j f*)1jli ^U* 

jJaJlj I4I JlsLaj 5 jSJu\ (j^^ JJ't-'j '^ aJL—_j aJL-^1 J^»*>w, <=A>e>' 

Ja>J\_j L pXiui\ &.J* tSj <JjI«i^ <" Ai'A^acj aL_w Jj^ Ji^-UJl jl _ Y 
Sjjlstll Ju- ^ «J"| AiJj ♦ ^Aa AwJ jjl^J A^.ij' J AJL»UJ1 a A* J , «Z .. »; _ 

( ^^UJl _ ^j/ . J» ) Ji^UJl JJL^j ^^^. ( a iUlj :Ul^.j (\t) 
_ WA _ 



JU ) 3 ( aJ ULs ) <i^a> l^J 1! _ dUJJ j f 4JLuaiT CjVjU^ ^y *^^.^-_» 
Jj^JI I4J jb ^\ ( jl^Jl ji^ j ) i*y~.^\ dLj J jj \S { ♦ . U 

~U!_J ♦ A*i*A* 4j'j^»J l(J&jlLu Jj eJsJiW *l>\ /,->« V o^ v> jc- *-JLs_j 

\*-1>w* *t>tl J 3 ^^xili oL*!l j»Jz=»w. J I Ja»-UtM Jui *iii\ /j>\ JjU- 
4— aitjJl OU* ^ L^Jjl* (J jL^LJ" u.'u jCiJ JUT *iJiU -..J jV f UlT 

^y^Ji; ^j lQ~*. dUw" A>"jU- ^'15 j -O^LJ ^*.^9 C 4jlAJ| 3 1 ^d\ JLfr 

♦ ^lU- j ^Jlj ^Vl Jl«^ Jl *, ^ ^jO! ^U! 

^ oj^_C J-5 J^ -U^^l. J^- 1 '^ (j^ J — ^ j^ — t-*-jl \S — Ja>-l>Jl jV 

jylH Jt r-^' U-^J <TjU Jl U^- j^lj ♦ ° 0) <.^:, ^ LJij <r J-ull 

• v N \«\ _ I > V^ <ljj (Suppl. 1 129) ^^^Jl 

^ Ci kL^* V J3j ( Ui _ \iXj* ^^- t>^'j o^Jl ) v^-Ji Ji 
* L^jUJb |.bJl «ulii ^jj' J| tiUi 

_ m _ 



f) 



a**, u ia*j <• o #j ji <iin jft s^j^ji ^-ui ai- ^ ^ ^0 ji^scJi ji 

y# ♦ i'jlyu oljU _;\ ius*. JiUJ\» os-^l ^Jll j^C jU-Vl <y jS j 

♦ O^Jl jjt^liij iiUJVl Jc S-JuJ^ U-^ ^1 ftjlSjl pjrA c>a.„ 

f iJUJl j ^\LiJt -u^y J iJLLJl *rU»\» jy^i.1 jl ^.\=^\ jl-*S>.j 

♦ a ♦ ♦ ♦ <sL» .e^ 

if Jb <" *l-*ftl f j&Jj U_^«- Ji»U j\ ^JLuj C Cj Jp jlLjJlj *J&. Jp 

(iLi^J'j c oj-^_e ^ tiU^SJ c^a^Tj <*^ap- /jj* diiijj t _}.^i'" jl ,_j .^ :U 



♦ J_^J1 1a* ^s l^'trj cV-OUj <- aDa>J1 <*JJl c5 iw Vj 

A>i Ji^Ul jlfj f jJlSjllj ^JL^JU ^JU; VWj^jJ f a .Ul jV ^ <iiaj 
(j^W) _ ^-jjT) Jip-UJljJL-j ^_^« : Jj^Jlj -bJt ^i : Ji^UJl (M) 

- M* _ 



\j^- <3»„JU* j^C* J ^aJj e «CLUsj a j\>j1 u ^^ JfL-j j* <L~.j iH-JI 
JJj illsll y iJUjl J j/u jf Jft Jar jJ JJl-j i^l>Ji) j\ Jc 

i > J1 ^V Jl 1*JL* 1S1 V\ U> <^ itf ^i Jb-l AiJi, fJ Ji, <- l*U- 

^ /l ( ^.bJ^-J £.^ ) ^J-fc/Yl -^ ^ ^JL-j ^ jT jj yi X&\ 5 

♦ ( j^ ) /jjl» out 

JU-i." iU-Udl cJ^-\ ■«_} f ^j-*^ 1 (J^.i Ja^Wl J^-«3 ojtfl J?l~** *!*>- 

j\i i^ Vj ^lU U* ^ <> ~*r V dil jjw o5" j\j dtlL Jj i 

4 siH J£>, ^-^.b tyA fjjj <j^ °^J ^* r ^^ *" "^^ V ^^ C^ -3 

V) « ♦ . J^VI J^J\ Jju^Ij ^xJ\i, j^hj 

j\ ^ji\ ^\ J ^n-ii* j. < \ji &&\ W j>js * J^H 1 > U - L ' 

_ U\ _ 



o 



^ ^Ul ^Ij ^J\ ^jj i^Ji Jl jjh, ^^j| J ^ ] ^ ,^ 
o^l f l^Vl jl^lj LiiUl JUil jc jul« i!L,J| »a* J .U^b 

* Idl U» jp a^t ^uJ cjyi Sjj- ji ^^ ;,>_j| ^ ^j^ 

* tr-V 51 -^ ci ^\j Jl <j0 ►U* yi -w UJ Ia*, l^ tLi b|j _^ 
j^iJt t5 ^_J, ^^^i^" ^50 ijjJl <!LJ| yi li J* ^i as jil J^-UJls 

♦ <-*j^ <y..sVt ^1 IA4, Ia-^J JUUJI <;LlA ^ y _ u. f iu i| 

J* — ~Jt jf w^i -VI 

JL^ jl j* • ^ ^ r jT ^ j, , olfrj ^ ^j^^j* 
< &* a^^ Jl *r/ W< W^ <*Ul JfLJIj J^Ul j;l,j ^ ^ b r i 
Jl <—+r r o^ vl ^_ ^.iL*. y> A_a i^tC j^j, ^ ^j^ 
^ ^J a^JIj ♦ LiJ a, l^ti.j *b-»Jlj «u*Jl, L^lril ^ M-^ f L ^^^ 
^aJ j c ^ J<T Jji ^ij its' Jf ^ ^ ^ j, _^ 3 j^^,, y ^, • 

(U) - ^. 

♦ *-»- J*' ^^ J j^l J **.a ^iLw, aA^ as" Aii\ jl 



( ^.J^-J) i ) Ji-Ul JJUj : ^lfl| C ^J| ^1 J| J^UJ, ^j Uj (U) 



UY 



« *IcjJI» «*L ^ ♦ C>- xfyJ <L-j a) 0j f i ^f\ ^s *t-d\ J*>- jl 
<■ dLs A*j jl U^s f fti\ 3 & pJ\j JL)j <il ^ Wile _ ill j - js » 

j ojJ L5"j c^f jl J-. jjC'V U& o& j& <J Uf - -^ ^r - ^ 

jf, * ^ j-^i j.> js'.ji * j.^ ^n j ^-tr u£ j,.^lji ^ 

: J J* J 1 
;aJc- Aju. «-*" _j\ iy A** j^iJ* ^-xJl - 4)1 \ iilil — dL-»- ^-Jj ♦♦ » 

c ^ V o^L. j JlyJU U* J* iJV-JI j *^ <j'^>~ ] ^5 






_ Ut - 



^^L-Vl y» JjbJb is^lsJU ^£J\$ dDJOj ♦ _ ILL. ^ L5" _ cJ -UJ\ j* 

f JU* —.as- J\ <Ux=J\ Ji>-l>Jl 4>-^>. A»j <■ $V»J\ eA^J Jas-UJl ojl^w <_f AJ\ 

£ ^J^\ *U1>J1 Jl WrJ ^ Jfl—jM Jt o^L-Vl Ia* (L5 ii> jsj ♦ I^a* 

A— .rfSW <j_*-* ->* - l'"*"*^ -^ j^UlT _ J1j_JtVl A_^ £_*• b'lT Ay-~, 

^•1 ppjj ) j\ ( - ^jl «J1 $\ - Ijjii ^*1 fTjTij ) A? ilUJl j 

U|] oj£\ j *JfU> ^j ♦ ♦ (YT> < ... ^y ^ ^Lj ) ji ( ♦ ♦ ys 

4j. .tj <*.>» - % fj^ Jj Ji - jW Aaa ♦ -^wd\ Ia* ^ Jj>- Jp j_^'3 

<_>-jaU» -o^JUl Olc JLw" ^11 ^* s^5Cii\ j\ £>J>yi9 ^aj_j <■ jlS-Vl j 

♦ tf.j^\ j*-iJl 45*^" <" J>^» ./^ U^J <tfL-J c ^*> * L5 > W " C^JaJj ♦ JjV^ 

•i^^o _ r fj*\ A£ V) oa>j V as ^*jJlJ U-s-j ti.p 5 '" -*—*^ r -^ C5 3 "^W? *-^ 

a!\ ^Jlj ^.j iJd\j c JjVl ^ J4-.1 ^;LJ^ c j 5J\ jVi .♦ » 

c»w fjj*- iLudu" ^t^^. «A_>-\j LLu" «jlx-»\ jo Ijl 4^5 j-j>- "Vj ♦ dArl^st 
tij^nJl <j c?^~^. *J> ^**w, _r^7^ [ ^ J -)y..J ^Jy^>. ojt-iJl $■ j~ai$ aTa>s> (j-*^^ 
j]\ j Ji-A, Vj J*J1 j J^A_ Vj oJ^J JaJ\ j gjxs Vj -ckViJ 



_ MS - 



Ulj £ *" j~4l J °J~"? 4 ^ J ^ E iJ ^-kJ *-*jWj J^l JJ^H. cs^ "^b ^J 

<JjU^ ojTUj e\j\ij At_j\jj jCJ\ aAtU- b>->^ l$Ju jjltj bjj~» ^^ 

<■ wtjiJ^ Vj^J f^**^ ti U^-^'j Jt-oUil ^ lf~o ^-Jjl j* Ji-\ ->J IJ> 

S^i^j <■ cJ^>- lit .*!.*>. Sj*^j jtJl *$ ' j*~s A^)\ iijj »U\ j^* a^\_j 

♦ < ♦ ♦ jtJLo Jj /y lili-j (j— >- 

! ♦ ♦ ♦ t_~»* r- jdl Jc JLi>.1 li* j 

iJLJ, a>j -wj ♦ ^»_j>- ^^ei^-** W-*J *^ < *-*. - r* (j^-j^-i *^^~ *j^j U~*^ * c^*" 
Ai^LA It? ^ eJb*; U ^jSC) e <s* Jju ^1 JjI^Mj d^ jjU-VI J">G~ aTUIju <y 
a-w"\sJ\ »a» JJ1* ,^-j ♦ *^ i£3j ^1 cAb_A cr*'> w - ^ *X\~*j jl *^ <y 
4J) ^a*\ as jlT ^JM i_>j (j, o~o^\ ^ uJ*^ cr^ '^Jl flj^j <i>. Jill 

^j»j ♦ AjJlX 1+i J 3 Ai^ji aO^j f i'Uf ^. ^y J>-j t\j ♦♦♦♦ » 
«_JLl^l jl [ i-Jl ^ ^\ ] c ^! o^T\ jl aI^I l» Ji\i ♦ ^Luatj ^^ -u 
♦ ^^U]\ jJJ\ dL'li cJHil jli * ^jVl <y ^ j\ ^» j^^. L. jilj f diUl 
♦ <in) « r ^J\j <■ ^1501 ^UJI dlli o^Tl jlj 



f> 



(JI&B&W^ 



■t^&x&i&k 






4 o!>ni ^ijdi s o^ 1 e^ 1 r^ 1 ^ ^ Ul ^ l ^- ^ ' ^• jJ1 

IjilT ^ JJlj ♦ Jl£)l UJb« tr -t j iUI cUUl JI^T J* <J>j jl 

jl ^ !! J3JJI ^b,j 4 -uJl ijl^j? 4 jl>JI <c_Pj i ^-^ <^> 
■oIl, ^ 4 Lj^ j^JI A*r ^«A»1> OjL-j 4 jUiJI l_^j 4 jUJI ij-Tj 

jl_iT >}-^ Aj3 ij*^ ^J b-^J !! 4-L^J ♦ ^^_? <■ f'-^'j 

(^U,*) uUj (^1) jlj^lj (X4JI) 0^.5 (j-jK) J^ '^-J 
Codera ( • J? .-x3 ) U^JJ ^ B.A.H. 4~JaiV1 V^ / CrT 1 -' 0) 

-. Yr\ - 



™ !!! JL-U1 r *-^ j* « J^ j J >VI ^ ^^ j! 

(A) (^j^) v„>-r v-^ 'j*; <?* a* ^ J * V-L^ 1 cv) ('J i ^ 1 ) 

*Uli. a^l oV . ^xiJl J-*- ^b dU j Juu ^^ ^JUI _jl _ JjjU, j^ (^) 

. ajjjmU own ^^r J r-^ 1 o^ 

. Vo / ^ jiwi ^ jjl / ^1 j S^ail jl 
ch o— j- J>° s?-^ 1 («-«d>) WJ* J.P l^ 1 c^j : ^.> v,j^ (o) 

^L -VI J_^LJ1 <_> ^ . j* M <-l^ pU Sj.i,..^ iLU^ ^_^j 

, j. ^T ^ — , ^-la^JVI J\ <_jU ! JjL^ j4^" LjLj ( ^ n ) 
°> eJl^ p *\.V a^^ ^iU ^j iLIc L»Lj _ ^y J <u_jl, I jlj^JiJI (V) 

O^L-ll 1—4^^ <^jM^ c^ V„y V^r-l s jiir : "^J^r- *jiJr fA) 
. ub *\U <i- s~+> Jy gr-JaJI <JL^j : ^ ^1 () ,) 

- uv _ 




6 ^jjl ^> ^5if 4l».jJl ^ J' C^Ui 3^J • W) j^ J>>\ ^J^3 

JLil J* <->j 4 <JUJt JJ ^ U^ (^) ^ J^-JI ^>b 
r l >VI /-i - y» 4 S^-j- <*^ v u ^> frUUJ J-? 1 "-' ^ uU, J 

<1UJI) ^-Jl 4->^ J ex— ^^ Jj J**^ f>--J U J 5 

ji ^j » <*>"«.♦ o^l^-Jlj jU— .VI > ^ Ji ^ ^ dUS 
on'jj^ji dUr J gO ylU Jr^ 1 J-? 1 0" j 1 ^^ 1 -? o:)U ^ 1 ^£ 

. y^ j,LJ\ jJL-ll (^T) 
_ MA _ 



J! ^U^iJ j^JajVI J^Lil fU ^IjjOI ^i j^ jl bCy 

♦ '^jA\ uJL^j <iUU1j ^CaJIj <jLUI «ilj.s _ y 

♦ OijU— Jlj £ 4^L*Jlj 
fj* *->yJl j wL*J U Cj-^. US' ♦ ^oAJlj ^^f^liJI Mgk.^'Vl ,*i!>> — 

/t— jJ I J Ls-_? 6 ^^^IlU * r AjJ*J;\j jL^Vl A^ *«J-U C-lail— J' jl 

A^^VliJjjJI j^i- jl a .J. Il yy Ji oU_p ^IkUj ♦ '^^LoJdlj 

jl 4 — js^dj" jl CjI^vV f\i" . i' J ♦ *5Cst4 OjJj jlLu cij 4 lull' sJ^-j J 

<ju <— AJ A — =w 4CULI sAa ij-^ Ji-b JiuJ' Ui^» JlJl! jbG » 

a-* o^y> oy-^ jyf-M ^>-u\ jb — „vi o^. / ^^ U5" 

. jLLt 4jjl-uc jus^ d^>-Ul JU— .Ml u .-- r -,jL-Jl SI>ua j *f>-\j (\t>) 

. U_u, U^ H/^ JiUJ! j-l^U / ^^j (W) 
^jUVI J ^J^II ol^till ) ^ S^c^lt J^iJl / ^\ y U5" 

O;^^ / A ^^L-Vl OS ^)jji\ JL_4^ <_JL^. / ^SL^ JL^ 

- \n _ 



(s^uji) 3 4 i^s (^i-^) j (JU^i) j- J^j^J' <^ <y^ ^J j » 

^jji ^k l*i Jib ^1 <-ja11j £-U lil -uUtlj <fl Ji l ^ «^j5^it 

I^ju ji l«Jb L.y a*y cilS" jjjJ^fl <j aJLJLI i^jJ! aL'UI jl 

j O^WJIj yLJlj V ydl JU-, ^^*j? ^ijWj ^Ui ^Ij, j>jjiU Wbl 

; i^ o^j W^j ij3 ocU u^ <vo ♦ (v^ 1 cy. 1 ) ^ (-V-) oi^ 

J la . g-.vli yjU^ Vj JjL- <Jp iilij Vj 4 £jj J*>_ *_^_? 4 ^*j 

jl_j 4_jVj tp jS'j 4 <_^j-iJ j^-Jlj 4 <ki». <j ^Jl I.A-I-) 4 -Ul* 
fE-~ol 4 ATJiL ^ Jl j jT 4 <^Vj ^P r/ SSI 4 C-J** j'j ^j^J 4 C^ 

< Y ' 5 (( ♦ JLJI <_^L> ^ %Lc- a)U ^j 4 Ljl* <*U- ^ 
a2i J>U j^jJI (^LJI) ^j <^ jjl* (S^\ ( wJ^JI tf 1 ) Ui 
4 uU^! *a* Ufiiij J..V...V ^ ji 1^1 j )) ♦ ♦ m) : 4fLV J IS 
Jl £j_^/S J Jtr~ Jl j— * rt^ ! J ** < v 1 ^ 1 ^ a* V-l** J*0 

bJ £ 3 i . fl '_..^ <US- ^JJ! >aJlj ♦ S^U <UI* J I LS-aJI Jj 4 i'^U-JI 
l 3 jr __jLL-JJ ( ~ - 111 ^ j — M 1 V^l ji — i>" ) / t — ^ ~ 

.\\.\\ iQ^o / J^U ^^^JIjuj: *j^ j^-JJI 3U—V1 ^JjJj t3^J' 

. vo/^ ^uji J j-^ai / ^u a.) 



l OUT o^iS" jlj 4 J_Ji ^ <jb ^J ^ ♦ JU Ijl ^*JI * yn^j, V_? 

_: c>3ja\ — i*j j1jj 

^ J_?VI -Vj^JI ^ J* ^1 J^ _ oL-V ^ — ci^CJ ^J 

♦ o^JI Lil^J! ^LiU! ^ SJ^ij ^ULJ Uk j^il jlj ^JJI ^^V! 
-MrA — *^r ^ o-xi*i ^Ji ;VJI ^ ji ^ dUS ^LJ jl t^^j 

^^-^ ^ 1j > J^J 4 i^^L-* ^jj*- «j^ ii^lS* *!-»» ( f vol -rvU) 

♦ i^VI iJjJJI J*^U j -a \rr *l- Juj VI ♦ v^Ji <j*-> ,J ^-> i—UI 

J— *>■ 4 J-jL.A> -b^V! <9>UJI jS'yj t ^LiJJ ~g-^Jl JjyJjjVI J-t ** 

f£Uj y\i cilTj ♦ I jib VI jljJl Jl 1,^^: ^ 4 JfljVi ^ij?j 

- — S^tij ***J» J i^-ail jI*-AJI fj*J * fL±Jl_J (^r^-*) -*-a2* 4-JUI 

♦ij^^j 4 i jlftj 4 S*rU 4 JjV! ^1>» U^c^> j$\ a^j^JI^j^I 
fLJ jdl OljlJI ^ JI jLil _ ^j* ^^u,*. j>^jJI j3_, 

L_^*j ^Jiil C-o J>Oj 4 i-lfr J^l JI jjJIjJl i^j— il <j^>. W 

^ » <j^ Simonet oJ^*-- r-jjil j£- 5^S ♦ o^J-* jj^^ "/^ 

j^-p ji jAj JUj ♦ ♦♦ £s*U ^olil c~> Jl 1^-i^ jO ^LOL-VI 
< rr) cc ♦ I^T jC ^J ^UJI ^UJI »V> 
i-a*. cJl^ -MS ^Jaj^j ^^Jl T^iJI j^ jl^J! j* I i^v jUj LI 
J j-SSi (-U,^) J"U-^ jC- 4 M^MJ JjVI ^^Jl ^ 's J juL^ 
jl u Ja;VI J ^\ ^JCJl ^jL'J Sjg^iii >Ull ^ d jCJj * (U^l) 

i iJL* ^^ji ^ii jjVi zjza\ ^-l, ^tuji jmi (^ ^ ^^j 

_ : ^ — «V1_3 ♦ ( ^J| ^ — t ^ Jl 47^-1 j <lLJ cf ^— A^_y C-jJll J'y ^ 

^ ^a_ c ^ ^J J I j^-rj <3j^-Ii *s~\3 ( -^^ a* Jui«il ) ^LtJl 



•V/^ / 1 J» ^> o^-^ j^-^ . ^i-^1 jsJ / ^1 j (H) 



(tO 



( ^JLJiJIj ) cn) ( w^jj ) *^-^ VI t vUlj V^^ 1 ^r^^ 
* V s .V> ^ JOj ♦ ( J^jL\ ) 3 

t ijCiJl" <->j^\ jiff <-lj^. V^ 1 -i^ 11 ^^ ^i : t> Wl -? 

♦ iilj*3l <JjLLl_j 

♦ <_olJuJ1 
•V> J^j ♦ ( ^jJ 1 ^* ) ^ ( ^J tf *3> ) J ( jt^ 01 c*^ ) 

♦ ddiiJu^ 



J 



^ > j^joj ^jjvi ^ * r j- o>y v^ 1 v^ 1 »^^ / er*ji trr) 

. ^^^U ^'^Ij JUJUII ^r-^ J< jr-^i U 

- r ^ (j n. *^~> *sii-*» t^y ) ^-^r 11 g^ji 1 -^^ 

^°/u a ^ ^V "k— 1/-3AJ1 ^IjUj _ ubl! <Jf <JU^J 4^t Li-1 j^ 
- NOT - 



Jl^— Jlj ^_^j jLj«J!j ^l — ijlj <*U j^tll jU, L^ iLaJI *LSr 

(j-^* ^ ♦ f v\\/-*^r ^L* U-^jt y^s l/-?^ °^ -^ ♦ *-^ 
^-jj ^ L~i Ui=^j U^J ^J ^ Ul^jI ^j! ^V! ctUr i'JUj Igil Uj» 
j i_ijLL. ^__* ju~UV! JV ♦ L^j^l JL*. ^ Ul> U^ij 4 l^j 
■*-* ^J jl V! ♦ (n) ^LJ1 (rf i r: Ui J Vj * ^j i JfU-dlj oUJI 

Wj-^.J i \4jAjjvj 4 Wji_^fli ♦ ^jO! jT^iJI ^uJ ^ .L.i *Li_jl 

(rv) ^>u (^i) v l_^t j »i> ur juji ijl* j ^ a ^slji J*, 

jV 4 ^-Ul ^ 4JU UjU ^jii ji 4— Li lyj 4.;.„. ; j^ jl j^ JJd 

(( ♦ <>L>- c-LlI 

ft *-^ ^-^ — sjl < — >)3j3 £- t Ik jlj^l' dftl^ij <I^5 tiijl J' 

^ $^ r^^ 1 -ty 1 ^' *3>* — i '>tf* ayJ — L' jl ^^ 6 iLU- ^JLL^ 4JuJ! 



i j^^ii* ^^J! ^y-^. *->s^k «3Vi L?*- 5 i v*^. ^tj^ ^j^jl iS^ 

^pjl^ >) ♦♦ CTA) _: jLi5 *4^^AT cilj^lj 4 jaJb ^«-«Life! ^ LI 

j—js*- ^Ut-^lT <ti ^aJI !•!* (J **' (J^*- <dJaJI ^fr jV* ilgi ti (t*-^ 

f^A—— J >«-*—< uJj— «JI /** L/aJfc.5 (31 _>> C4**" <U»yJI pLijI 4,. f7' . 'fl" U£. 
(_gjjl (-i> JtlJl i-Li •-« <-i J*>J dWjJ <«.ji '^ji >*J ^y-'J 4jLiLaJ" 

<#1>-i JL_fr C $ J » > Ai-lj v 1 -* 6 ^ (^ ^ ' t* 4 ^ u^^ 1 -? < *l~J (i 
oU^ki^j ^tJlj '^kJlj, pjbl -U. ^ j^ldl V iVl ^j JfL-^Ilj 

4 **->_^ f l£ — ~*l Hj C( ♦ J£l~, « Jit ^$i *^ c Ufr ^ oil <i 6j£j V 
«^Vl> J^^u — -V! I^JjL-s- *$sjl~ jUT c— .y_j 4 *^jl-^ caJuj 

^-^JiJI - — j^Uj -*~t>" CjC ^i ij-aJI as j J pld! ^~._j 4 t- — Jl> 

2SjLiill iijLiil j^ (t^*-^j o-— J j_ ?:r J^J , yi aisle- Lr ^i v-^y ^y^. 
ol^l ^j ^J-uYl J <-jjV^ ^.jS^JI »L^1 4— IjJiJ ^ ^ \Ju fU) 

, \ fc-Lsj L»_j 



jXuz* \^J\i\j 4 4-jyJl 4*1)1 f— • fT*°^,J V^L-Vl **^' 04* J ljJlS" 

3s±L\ J V_?l j«% ^ j! ^ jt ti^Jip .^ J& ♦ ^LoYl oUUjVI 
^j^j (C ♦ -JjjV J' tiAJi Jun JJ> J i, jjLii U 43jLtl! o -^\j 

Ji^M_j L. jf Jl *4*i-*i jlf ^jLd! ^Ll jaaJI* ^L-skVI «iAJJ jj 

« r » (C ♦ lot. LiSi* 
j> M-\ r L-fr ( t5r ^l ^r" ot '^ ) *->> 4 ^ jA ^ ^ l -^' *^ 

(^jLJ!) w>-L^ jjflij ♦ 4 — •_ / Cii 4*1> J £» yj 4 ^LJI (jj-^ 1 ) 

(jL>- j,\\ 7"j>_il 45jUu Jl 4J jLilj 4 tjuj# ^.-^ £j~^' ! -^ 

<ii Ju=J1 )) ^ -L*Ji 4JLUJI Jj^ ^j/\j ix^ 2 ^^ *JJ? J*^ A **. (J^ |J ^') 

(( * 6 J^j j*] Xi l.C_JL* *Ulj 4 j^'j j^* /*^^ 

Palancia L^uL JL-V1 C jjU J* Si Jll o^l a^ . "U / ^j 



M sj 4 c5 — .L— Jl ^^iLJI <^jUJI cjifc-i- jl Jl Aa^yjl vjUIIj i^SUIj 

ci^l Jl! ( -* re* — -a r*») ^Ji—JV* ^ *UI ^JUl-^ 

jfl^VI *iiJl ^ Uj c UU i*j]jj ^L-LJ1 <i^UJ1 jlji^ I!* J*U»j 

: -v^iji JLJi sjjill J* I u k»» 43-^ ^ ^^ li » : J 13 (-JL-5J1 J_?y>) 
^w.1 b I^j^_^ : J ^Jl JU» ♦ v >ll <jS JU ill* UjJI jl J is, 

/i-i?y) CjIS'j ^y^JI <i dj^j-^at^ ^OiVl (i CJlS" ( 

^ I — jJ Uj (jU — «) dUJ JjUL (( ♦ U-^l j^i' ^lOj Ujfly Jjl 

jI-Wj a*2*1 4il J^iJI e^i-^j )) ___: ( jlJu* <i ywlJl ) 4jbf J (t^j'j^' 

^ *\^3 ty^ 1 W^ o^ 0-^1 ^ U^ £*2*> J Lt *LV dllr <i 

\ & j> ijL^JIj ^Mlj ^JUI /y ^ jl W ^ dWjl JT 

4 - — »jjJS (J j^U^j 1^15" ♦ J^JjVI j^stJ'UJl ^ <jjyJ! frbl jl 
UjU-il *LjUJi]l 4-JyJ1 iiLiiiJl *4JUil oLl^ <Jj 4 ^jj-U^ oLi>- (jj 

^^3^1 J^p^jl-wJJ _ u>,j*l\ v- 1 ^ CU^" J oL->ljj I £f?\j_ us 



t l*\j3\j *jJL -l^" j3l x'UUI jU-iVI aJLbJj 4 L^L-Vlj 4-UUJ1 

^^j^JI J^ ±L > J >1 *4^ Jl^j <L—_j_yiJlj '^J^kJLj O'jJ^lj Ol>-^JiJlj_j 

— : ( CTJ^^' ) 

jdsJt jd^ LU^ lyui jjlij j\sC a i yS (j i^lTj J*U- yi sS ^ 

(ro) cc ♦ j£\ oU^* U^c- L-Jl cX-03 
*Jb-j jl 3) : J 13 d~»* 4--LJI <s%Jb ( ^J-XiVl ) &\ ( OjJl LiL-l ) 

^Ul Jjfll j jljJl :>& J^l J15 J* UsJl 4frjJl <« c~~J» a*. Jl 

♦ cr " l> ccUJ1 O^j L^frUu *JL*a> <,j jla ^V (-*ij*Jl -Aa-J!) JM^ 1 J 1 -^ 



• U/^ ^j-Jl y^l £>' si oL ~^>> / t^ ,J (To) 

( <_^ j^ qA ) v i^r ^ j^jij _ vr/^ j^Ji j-l-.ii / ^j m) 

<-J» J—J o'l fJi ( ^^ Q>. ^^ ) j* UjM ( ~* HA ) ^ij^l 

. <UjjSai ^VL> j.«..t.: ] 3 ( juJ\ ) 

^Jbtll j^.t.! JUiiJIj {jr -Jjb"Vl j*-iJlj <jj j~* £>) tf / gj>l j 



O 



jUJLJI s-^* 



■^-i«JI ->ji^ cri^ 1 



jL>.jl ^3 J?, -^ — M , 

^^JJI 4—LJI <i^l 

f> JUJi ji^'vi 

- >oA - 



jL-lji 



^:>Y! tc^jIs' j JjVI cJUl *J>j ^JJI * \\y* <l^ o^'ulLI a o'iO 

^ i #JuJ ^-j?yj ( LjUi* ) j ^ Bl jl* ( JuU ) ^jUj jb (rv \uL±J1 

*L1p jL5" -j* iysll? UlJbJ Ubb>- <J C*^> ^jjJI A^' <Jj> jl 
4— iJV ti ((i-V^') J** ^" * J*j*" <r? V^ ^-Jt (Ht-**i J^J 

£>- <j ( ^l^J! ) 4.tT j ( \*> j.1 j 3 (T7 ° (u-f^i -j-V) "H 1 ^ 
4^*^ J 4 »ji >-jJi ) ^15" <-aJij ♦ -a r\x <^- j>;,-^ t^yj ^^j 

*la5*j )) JiiUJl ^UJIA-Pj 4 <£3jd\ j* j>) <^ iS3j3 ♦ ( *jV^ J_^ 

( i-ju^^vi 4 ijj ou^i ii^- ) our ^i!> . ^-Jjjv^ ( J^l;>ji 

Jj-^Jl (JL.J1 .j* <-^^ . 5jH :J1 ^J^ CI*** CS ( J-J^ ) 

!! ( Jaidl ) ^ 1JL* 4.U5- J jUil jJj ( JijVI ) 
^ A/ J-JL^JI J ( Sji^Jl ) ^IS 3 ( ^±^J\ ) ^ lii-bJ / trb (TA) 

^L^ ^U^il JLl_-V1 >s~-X 3 <-J^ Jjl\ - cr" 1 ^ 11 / ^ lj (r<V) 



( V-r Jll J-* j Vj _^I ) <I a)t ^JUI ( ^jjiVI ^Ui jlkJUl ) 
V M! ^ 4 ( JJJL ) 4JLL jlT ^Ilij ( j>d! yU <j j^l ) j 

^If Ail^c* Olst^J Ur:) CjLL_j 4 ^^2 C~Jl> *l£jj «fiM jlSj 

-uiIjlp j» ^ x^» ^C ^.Ij ♦ (^li^Jl) JLJ! j~A\ <JUi! jftLiJI jL». 

jijj-* ^ys ♦ * s^jii v .. ^uiij s^cji <-..un j-iyi 

♦ (tr) _* o*,o <i- i^jj^vi ( 4jb ) sal J 

(U > * ♦ <J1 JL~> ^JUI JlUI j ^S3\ ^4)L *L:Tl a^ J L5" 



!!! jL-ly-j j^j Sly>j i j^>L-J Jl 

. nm v^° Jt * > - 1 jj^jJt 31^-. vi 

- \"V* - 



^L-JI J^ LT * jjj^j j_^j J^=*i ^1/ J. ♦ L~Jj .Ujj 

-JtL-l jlTj _* ^ ^ Jy oij ♦ ««> ^ ^ ^ ^ , v lj, j^ 
• -» Mt t~ Jj^l ♦ ( ^^UJI ) ^L, ^| oiTyJi'J 

c_- ^ f Ai ^JJI ( j^l ^y>jJ! JUL. ^ ju^ <*|jl* ^i j 

<£*! <±ij J^| ^_, j^| J| ^^ ^ Jy^, ^^ + ^ ^^ 

^ ( ji^i ) J ^ - j-ii>ji r uji y \ C^Lji ) ju_ ^ ^ 

4 <^T S/IJ^J IlLj ob U _: J is _ : ^yii ^ v , jl*_ ^ 
♦ (tY) (( ♦ c«^ <&L Vj <cL^ VI <c^T Vj 

4 r-^ 1 J 1 ( ^ ) J ^jj^ <jl, jij v ^jj'i J vp\ \^Ji ^ 3 
- n> - 



^jVl j ( ^-v-Jl ) ^^ -^ * ( J-jli ) j ( ^ ) ^ 

* j\J3\ U*}\ jjS 3 - 
{Wb (u*j) Jr- tf -^ f UNIj (^ J ) diJU f UVI ^ °^ J 

^ UJI 4-L'j lj-U.1 -A3J * ^oiNI ^'1*^ ^-^J (,>j) ^W 

4 (iy.LJLJl ) j ( uJL. ) j? ( J^-o ) J ( k£U ^ ) -> ( ^ ^ S ) 4 

4 J^L__Jil ObJjT J 4_Jt 1^%-^J ♦ ( ^1 ) J • ( ^l ) J-*- J^.3 

^ jlf ( jLCU ) ^1 ( a AJI ^ ) ^ jl» jl ( c5>t ) /i 

c>^' cfjP^ 1 ^ ^ - ( OL^' -? 1 ) 
jUJI ^Jl dUL ^V - ( ^oil JL^ ) 

^jUsVI -u~ ^Jl^ ^V - ( a- 01 cr^ ) 
^JJ jLO- jj Lr ^> -^^* ^ ;V — ( ^1 -Sr^j ) 

; £j^ ,i^b jC-i\ 3 o^> t\*~>\\j&>\ ^ vfii^ ijii£_ ,jj v^ 1 



(V^) 0*-> < ( V'k ) J ( V^ ) a 4 : Sr^ JI ^jJI VJ Udl _ ^ 

* ( a-^-r ) j ( J\j~* ) ^j ( && )j(aub ') ^ ( ^ ) ^ a 

j. ^-JJlj -U^JI i'^Jj i (or \ Ir3t:r J] jUAHj u! wUH jj^-liil 

44i^ jji, VI ^C ^i jjjJl life j ^LZ]lj ^j^l jj_P £& Ut 

' -c^ <y. L^ y> JL— 1*1 ♦ ^u^Jij j^obi ujluj ♦ Sj-jL* oU^j 

♦ pL_C^Vl ojj— ij t ^jJI LL-JJ J ^J j. p JuiJLlj t ^y^D i'Lgi 
*V> jl j <U^ ^1 ^aJl ( jsl* SlLvi ) 3 ( ^jSlI ) ^j 

Ol^'-V- j» j**-) ^ -^j (oi) « * ^.-^jij jV-h ^ (^) dj^j 

<L ^ J : ^> l J 1 J*-*? Ui a* *^-^ J^ ^-Vl AiJ^JI (^) 



^LJI 






^UiT J^\ 3 TV / -^ J^ ju^I j^TjlU _ ^JaJVl v»^1 / ^\j 

^/^ V'e ^^ lt-j^ 1 u^ b .JJ Vl/^ ^UJl jJL^il / ^j (00) 
>1 r U^»l ji ( r Vl oliJ^ ) <,bT j ( ^aJYl JUL, ) ^Uii UT 
. a^yyi ^ aJ»y ^^^ '<JJi^ ^jji fJ Lj ^JjuV! 
• ^V^ / -^^3 Y1/ u - ^^U j^LJI ^x^U / ^ij 

- nr - 



£> 



♦ ( *e~a Li jj (j-l-p j ^sJjjV ^LiIIj ^^>-\ L-Uc- oyiJ; 
!! iJji! a_> J* JU L. j\'l ^ ^ J ^ ^ 3 
y\ ) JljJI ^_J>J ( ^OiVI S^ ) *AJL^ ^_Ll _^Ldl !}\l* 3 

,♦ ^ viT *> \\o C-, ^J-xiVl J^o ^Ik^lM ( jl^i ^ fL*. j'lLiJI 

*)U ^*jJ J?L- ft^j ^Lill ^ *L. JiiU« ^ i ^JjgVI J JJ <il VI 

4 ^LJI Ajl-U ♦ <j^J>J\ Jl u^j ♦ *jl-UI Jl J-oJ ♦ J^ 1 J-^'3 
♦ (oV:) *4^li* 4>.lJu«j 4 **7jLa>. <Ji_j 4 V~*" r**'' I— <**-.? 
4_^ J-*]" jlj 4 j»^Jl 4_a,a, A , j£- < - J ^ 4 ^, >^ ( ^ ) J 1 ^ W 



*>» 



-^ 



^j, 



3^ J « 



tf J-W '■ X^ a t5-^ ' 



Jj&o ^ oai^I ^iJl _ iJjLNl Aftt i^i ^* 3 __ 4jUJ! i^l UT 

e-Liillj jlyil—Vlj *.?-* — jib Oj--J' -*ii (• ^^Y <* V0\ 4J— ci^Lalt 

*loj 4 jrr**-^'.? ^L^jVIj; 4.1. all 4,,.^.,Jlj 4 <A>\Ji".*y)i\ Ac, 
^LiJl j j. a ail j 4 4*. J_^l j I i! Ju^j 4 LLyj ^rr^' ^"^J 1 

4 4—^J t '^J 1 £ StJLl 4^^^ Jjjj J I 4jLe.Vb ♦ ^LiJl Jj'IJaJIj 
JyyjCsJl ^lc 4 ^^^J *iJJ~"J j'yJ'j ' 4J-^ll J o^ftlllj <J»LJl ^-sLJl 



^.^- J ^ 1 



.1 ol , 



•VI 



aA* 43ti-.^j °^-^' ft^J ( _ s *-ii' LlS 1 _j 4 ^-^ 



Ul 



1AA/ U 



*j-^j - W/^ j VV/^ J^ / ^b (o\) 



. UMA/^ ^^^V^oJVl^lii^j^ AAV P^ ^J 1 cr-^ , 
J<La jySjti ii^UJl J^_^ Jl _ £JA\ ^ ^ju'VI v->^ / £*-\j (oA) 



^uui ^ . jjvi ^ j^ ,v> i^ir^ < j^ii ^ j^osv* v 

^r- 01 ^ ! V- - r ^ji>_4J! ^-^ _>>! _ y a ~i ^ jUJI _ ^ 

J— ^.j (V) re * L LuVI <iUU1 j*! ^ J^l j^i j^, ^Jjv 

O^JI-^ r LVI ^-u ^^ ( jCjui ^Jdl ) jr -;i Ukj|\v> f:? 

0» ur 36 ! ) ^4— Tj J~_^ <rj^,%- 4_*^ dUL"fl_,YI tUi ,3* 

•krVl) <ij JjVl <^.^ J ^^ili J^i jo« jbG _: ^J! Li 
or) ( ^ b oi cr 1 -^ ) j • ( J^i^Ji o-^JIjl* ) ^j - ( r L ^ 

. ua. Li j A y^ j^Lji jjl^ii / ^\j loV 
vt^'c^j . u^l 3 v/o- j^-^-Jjuvi v-»vi e>/e- 1 ^ n.) 

( ^>n ^; ^jb-j ) . u-u, l 3 \v/^ jjLJi jjL-ai f^.\j c\ } 

4-JV <^ J^u 5L-U 4^ o^ Si 3 . JI^JI J S^ji iJjL ^ J 

r-^ r 1 — ^j ( ^' l — ' ^ * L - Ja5 e:- kr ) j 4-cr^ J^~^ . ^ 

. { ~* \A. * \VT 1 - 

cjM 3 ,S x ji ;l,_u ^ ^lj-, ^^^j, ^^ ■ -^ Lin ^^ ]1 ^.^^ .. .^ 
. ( -* V.l_ 1A. ) r L-^ ^1 f&J) J* 



♦ w ^ ^lj 4 J^\ 

J—£- ^jcr-3 ♦ Jj^lj s *U«llj p^j t a^UJIj t ^JlT i-UEJl 

^ ^-^jl J ( J-£> ) >t-Nl J>_ US' ♦ L,^! "iLJlj ♦ JfljMI 
loVI LJUu J^ ■■?■"■ -1 oSj ♦ JjV> Uj^-T xp — V^ 1 ^ L . V*- 

UiU <^_— ijj ^ 4-9 U ♦ fVl LiU 41U.J * cr^'^ 1 i/-i^ ] 

♦ ™\ ^ ^ 

♦ *Uai.j 115" J*j?Ui j4-*l ^J ♦ ^L-aiJIj ♦Sj^-Jlj 4 jjM>-ALl <1~>- 

^ '^j ♦ .LL^Jl .Ij-VI ^ 4 (^Jl ^j JiWi o-^J l V 
rr/^ ^^^ ^ <^^ j 0*—^ jyS^ 3 ii«/^ J^ crb n°) 

- N^ - 



^ } ( - aa^ — f act ) ei^L_^Ji ( .* tvr - -ft YrA <— ) 

'i^, C±*j ^i ( ^-^ji ^Ujjj ) ^1.^1 ( juii j* ^,1 ) 

4 — »jy i ujUJl 4 — 3_^»_^ 4 — tflt oii>.j ♦ Aov 4-^— ' Lg-i ol*j /■ ATT 

4 Lji^j <^xil ji>lj 4 j«-iJlj ^1 J Oy ! ♦ oUJI iJu^, 4 A-^kJJI 

jl i M_yk* liw ^ji— Jj 4 4-JjAJ! eJU j 4 A-oVlj LJLJt *jlff J£j 

^ - — gll * — J i — pJI y-*j,j *4^ ^jjUl *Jli j*yi L>l _,*£- ♦ }UL: « Its' 

<y. J** ^ L ; JJJ ^ , J 1 (c^j) diJU f L ^' ^ aJl * *> i! 0* W 

jl IS . Wj^^i cijyJ.1 ^Ul ^Jl-U* ^ :>ljj i ^LiJI ^_ 

•*— «* ^^ tf J 1 ^ J^ 0>j) ^ [[ ( V 1 ) ^ J^> o- Jj 1 

-^" ui u* J^ 1 ^ < wW ^^ >J ^^J (vr) J-^l o-^J lj ^ 

j^jJ1_j f ^^y-J-lJVl J Jjj.jl.Aij *lo1 ) j V^jJ O* LU-JjJ V ^j (V.) 

. Uxu L.j TA j (V/u- ^-L^ jj^jlIIj Ujlu Uj m/<j- J 5 ^ 

Jl Li jjj . J O^r-t^L^^l^^jb'j^JjJVlo^lJ _ Ol^Uw. <U L^j 



j_j3 »l — >. J- ♦ ^^i j* <iJ^ oUJJll o-U J*>. J <*jj 4 ^jL^Vl 
• L^j, >l>J1j JL-O^ ^oJI ( ^_,>J! yp^) ^ajVI pJUl 
c*— ^ tf u^ ) jj^ *U ^ A ♦ ^J! j ^ LXJl ^15" Ji.il ^ Jji y^ 
jja^^ ) dAJASj ♦ ^0;^! <j o^ijj * j?^— °^ r^ t5^' ( tS-* 5 *-" 
^yJlj *__ jjJl J ^_*j » : tfULk J ( ^a-i jl ) <^ J IS ( cS^-Jl 

# ^_^ir ( *^_ ) v tr fj v ^ ^j ♦ ( ,/l-ch ) v tf c ^ 

cjLjI' a«-S ^iJI ^--3 jj ( <^jl*J1 ) olTyiJI i-lj-fc _>! ^ jji 
jioi ^ J jij, 4Jb !yj fYo) ( ^ jj ^ ^t ) iJj^i jZj ♦ tk^OJ eUU 
J ^L_j15j (o^IjaJI ) <_j15 J jj1j*H ^-.^ ^! j^r-il US' ♦ «r*ly 

J\ J_^ ^A_J! ( ur L^ t Jl f>%J\±J> ^ -U*, ) JJ^ ^ Vj 

» 1/(7 — (j — l^'VI V^^l ^ijU' ye ^L^ u' *■! jyS^3 

. ~a. \ \\ <J — . 

V°i/u" 3 &S— ]] J-^ 11 ^- /u* i Crrbj Jj;L-Jl j^^l! / £^j iVoV 

. jb n\ <j—j u iy <*- II pljjjJl 

tVA/^ J^* II jJ — *il W\/^ ^ n ^ JL -* 11 cr^ ^ £^-> fV\> 

- S-VA - 



V^dl oliJjil LI ♦ ^jjaU j.jJI^ ^ ^ ( Sjr , ) v tf <u. j^ 
oU^ ^L^ jTij- ♦ -a ioAC^ ^y aSj ♦ J\*J3\ ^y^JSJuc ^ 

♦ i^aJI J CJIT -C^ljij ^jlfT J^ 3 ( <Jj^JLl ) i'^ j^>. ^JUI i^_ 
♦ 4iL^c <*_lj 4^lj.> Asin Palacios 

cr"^ O! • A — "^ ( ^.Ji ) cr^ ^ <A,) -* t\A ^ ^yll J^j*!! 

. U^ Uj 1 , ,/^ _uUJ _ r V1 oLiA / ^ij t A.) 
- U«^ - 



f'l 



Uj^ til ^JUJl .UdV ^,-UVi ^ J\ ^j m JlS" a Ui jU^i 

( y^< ) j"( -^ ) J ( V s ui 1 ) oU] > J 1 ^ Ul CM> «o^. 
j ryS J oLiSNI ) 4.tT «JJl" J ( ^j^Jl -^-N # » ) fS -^J 

♦ ( ^'LCJI ^l ) 3>! 
: ajij&JJi oe^***' ***** 

«r^ ju, Jy jSj . ( "y.1^ #1 ) ^ 4b> '^U- ja., ^J-uVi 

♦ (AY) j, XVY , ^ Jjj^l fl ^U 

^ ^ ^L ^ jL-Tj SjUNI ^ d ♦ (Ar) ( ^y* s-$ utk ) 
♦ cSj^ V-^i. ( J 3 ^ 1 ) ^-^ 



jl, jui*i ^jui x \ \jv* js^ v^ J ( tfj*-^ <_^ a o^ y) > 
oUU,3 m £ U./u- J*^>3 JM^ 1 -^^ ^ °" / ^J ^ AT) 

- >v* - 



c^-r-^ 1 j*^ 1 ^V^ 1 ^J ( c J J ^)^j! Cr^' OH-? *-! 

f— Sl^l J lj— »t* ^ *^ -tf JjuJojVI -^ fJ jd.\ y» i JIT 

4cU^ ^LKj*j a»1..,:"...i! _j» ( fo# „ r** ) ♦ -Si jsjJ ( ^»LJI ) uJ^> 
^il ^1 ^ ^ ( ^iVI ^ li/j ) o. 1^1 j .^S ^1 j* 3 

♦ (Aey) : <J^ JuiiU ♦ <ij jl* ^1 ^ ♦ ^pJoiVI ^JL 

1 ,. a.^j ^_jj IfiJI j« Ja a','i * ~2jJ I a-J I Jj iJl ^.^j ^J^ ^ ' 

L_JLa£- tl fe\\ ^ ->J nJ bjj 4 ll»J C** Vj C^tj jl U 

1 — 'is J, ©tu- (J <t\ — $>-j <->s^} ** — 8?*-? <j""^ — ^ (_f" ^^ '^'-? 
LJLij jj& V d\ J5 Jl > L 4 l^j -y> bj ^a>- *kaj" *-4 I) 

. T!1 ' Tlo/j- (^t*) jj^"ji\ JJUJ _ JbiU _ ol. 4 ..,-t.-J^ 

(All 
^L* j^-Ul jl-il Jij 1 H/^ E / E ^L^ jL_^1 jj^oJl / ^lj (AV) 
. ^j]l j-i_^ ,J « ^)j ^^-ull ^l^o Jj-^j* <*-iN ^j^ Jl 

jl^.^ ^ ai 1 °- '> tr^ / u -^ u 3 n./^ js^ / ^rrU (aa) 

. YH/^ V/r OyU AoVI 



(1 



J ( JCjs ) ^y^oJI jj-ij (( 1j^ J'j*J> <%"\ AiJ i <jj a_t ^ l> )) 
j>o 4 ^y-dl ^Jb ( ^Ul ) ^j (^1 ( <i.^iJ1 ^^ ) * Li*l j! Jl -Llt^ 

4?!^ ^1 ^ ^JJl _^t jlT ^oJl ( JiiUli .UrSfl. ) ^U>1 Jl 
<*^j J~* J^J * -* f\r -tL- <J*Ll* ^>dl <^v^ i$j^\ ( ^Ji -JLfr 

J ( J~*V\ _~ J>} ) A> ™V->) t^l f^lV^ J' <*' 

yuJi -^ jbseH \ <*0>- Oj <jl> 4Jj3 _A 0Y0 4— ' J>^' _>*>J ( <-»jUll 

^ ^1 LI ) jl^ < ^1 ^ ^ y \ ^131 ( •jLilj-UbJI y.1 
♦ ( ^Ul£3lj Ujl^.l as jlT ♦ ( "iUU, ^ ^Ul ^ ju^I "# 

♦4^bJI ^1 jlji3 x*^ a* ^Jl jlc- jjl jl Jl (jbCU- jjl) jUIj 
^•1 jU — si ^ ait JJ=J! JLJI la* ^Ji x^ ^ a^ _^ U jl Lf 
♦ w ( <Uij ^JUl JL ^U ) <,tT J U: a^ii-lj v^ 1 

Uil» y=H Jk-Ul C ^-^ ^"j <"<— U>J1 jU^I LJ J> 3 i ^^Ld\ ^^ 

_ (j-JaiiU ^LjbbJl (^1 ol^ J*^ c^ J 1 J 1 -^ 1 4jL ; - »j^-^j ^L-ftLuJl 
JTj^l JLl^I ( r ^UVl } ^^U> J* 3 ( <-— J^L ) 4^j>\ iuJLi. J 

^uji ^i oL_a*j ^ jj\ j^ q, a-j, i i/J^ m/^ 1/ti 



^JJi ^i-Jij t ^ V ^JUl JJ-N ( ^IjuJI JUUI > ^V ) jK3 

jjVI Aflj! ^^U <GV * ~* w «i- jl Jfc—UVl J* jjlCt *J^ jl <jCi V 

♦ "<Ld£J£j! Oiilsjt (• UiS *«J jj5" ^JJI jJ*j 4 4<,b:l! i^UJl <-JjjJl (*Uai 
^-J^ ) ^ C^ tJ* 3 ™*J^ J* 1 ^ ^W 1 ^Ait a ^*j jl luOj 
fclEj >iJ _ >V1 ^V ( J±*l\ J* ^) f~~ ) 3 ( ^Vl ^- #1 

fl^^j oUj ♦ _* rr» -<u- l«l£o <!-»- ♦ U^.y J *->Vjlj «b~^ ^ ^-^ 
( ^IjL-^l ) oL-ii>j L- ^y ( jyUJI ^15" ) L^ ^j * UUij 

( ^Jj'j^ J^l— J ) J ( t^.^ 1 OL -^ ) J ( ^ ^ ) -> 

♦ "•>( 'i^j\ ) i 4 _ - l J J*, ( ^UUt oU> ) j ( <rLi ^1 ^ ) j 

jri -Jl ^ dUS j^j • (o^y ^ ^j^*) <^» i jja>.^ii UUi! 

*>V«j- Vc v- 5 ^^ v^^ e.^- 3 ' ^ l -- ^ l -- 1 j^ 5 "^ 1 / e^ 1 ^ (Ao) 

>" \oj^l \ ± uF>&& _ (OK11 ^i^ r l^\ / ^\ J3 
J_jLi u/ ^-a Jl ( ^iiH ) 4J_J« J ( 0^*^11 ,^-iU ) -^r— n ^' <A^) 

. L4J1 jUiVb ^.j^ii v^ry ( ^j — i-jl;v^ J Ji^uJi 
_ wr- 



it 



4Sjjdl ( tfyll ) jlfl J dlb lM_> UT ♦ Js*l\ lu*jl\ <j l;UI /JJI 

♦ »y&\ <*i^ ^ICJ j 

. (w) ^i oui ^v o!>f ^tr ^> ur . ( ^>b 

a__^U-j LJjlJc; Uj V ^Jl j^JAiVl pUJ! ^j^ tr -J Vj 

/ oX- ol j IgU* Ijjj l#>»j~i> pi* jjJl pLr (_*> V <— 'UaJI j'^- 1 7~ j£> ,Jl 

|.l* d^ ( ^ A) (jj^h ^o^l) <JUj ( *V ^ -^^ '■r 5 * LT* J^ U 
^>j^j — <— *» ( -k**^ 1 ) ^ JL^rVb j'j*Ji *j^_h ( *>t*. ^ r-y ) 

♦ ( ^Ij jUI ) ^JjoVt 

^j_aS3.\ jL_.,>Jl ^ ^J-x^jVI *bl ^U>. JUI £fr u/;_ Vj 
Ijj — ^5 ^.iJI ^ ♦ b jf 5 ( ^jl^i^ ) ^LJI ^iL j L^liJi ^i'liU*j 

. s~ / ± in/u- 

TT/ ^ Tt/ -iJ -Jl o^JI f — iU -a. : » <J-^ - OiiU / ^b (AA) 



iJj* j ^Nl Jl ^jUi* ^ 'j^ a^ ! <^ • L " lJ ^ ''• 

^l^ljj JWJ1 ^^ ^ ^L-tJ ^ ■^ f-** ^ ^ ^- ^ ! ^ 
>l^Lo IL-iT *-ii jl L_^J Jj ♦ ^>ib ^asMI jloj J^ *LUJ 

y^ Jl L^ v 1 -^ 1 V^ 1 ^^ J*^ ^ "'-> ^ ^^ 

♦ ( ^Ui! JbJil ) 3 ( JjZiil ^-^ ) fc 

1* ^j— *^ ) jj^^ ^^ ^-'j^. "V^ ^ ^ ^. l ^ J1 S?-> 

L^i ^ ( j^a* ) i-u j ( oi^r^u ) ajl.j u.oi ^i ( </* 

___: Li All' jjLail 

l=o ^y ^j*i> — t 

j^>lOJ — -MOl Ll^ ^lC-1 — A 

_: y,, w^ - *\o/«-^ <jl~.^ J <^^ o^ (WW 
Ensayo Solare Los Aportationes orientates En la Espana Musulmana. 

_ NVo - 



(jr^-J 1 ^J^ £^ --\r 

^Jl x* ^V 4JLAij JjUIl jL £.U ^i, _w 

^U jL^.1 jj^^i ___ ^JiVl v ^Vl £,>- -\\ 

^> ^— j^ 1 <*?J - Li-XJ _ ^ajVI jd\ ^>- _ u 



- A*£^4 



^■aJI JU- 1> « 9M j^-UJ ^J-uVl J JjoLu, *lol _ rr 






- \VA 



I *jl^l» ^jjl» Uoj (( 0) 4iyJJ ijii )> ^AJidl jrJC&Jl jCjJ 

<U^*il Pjy ^ j>-\ F> j (£\ IjIseJU-* Jl -KUi jl J»*i> V i <-i~~U <U~aJi 
< fl.^CJJj 4 *JJ!jl 4i^*i -V^l *UlC*l ^ ^yL-JUJl tJuIl d-Ui j ^2?to 

^ft,.J.a 11 ^CiJI <jLai -Aij ♦ L—i*. LiUJ \.Jj£ j\ c ^ijl** Ull« \»jl*j» ji 



^jA*. £-s* jV ^i— Jill ^Xlill £& y*^ *V^J t-ibsti' i>l ♦ pL*la-*yi *Lic- 

I $rLAcU d~>- /j> jl i 1 A>jj>La-*j ig.v ,U (J tAj^, 4 ^i^Jj i!L^ jUjIj 

c- L_*-J'l < JbJ! CjiyuJl <J Jg u^Lx j 4 IgJj^jiCi'j I41 Uj _^U£.j Lfiflii_jj 

JpUJIJ LtLr^VI U--JU* *!-». j* -U^l <!' — ^ c- L3. V *l*J^ oUUia! 

ofcycii^j 1^0 jiUii /dij jrjfbi <=jl.j 4 ^l^vi ii^ij *ui.> 

Jl . c-U^-Vl j*~<Jl$ 1 A 1*1 ca-S pc^ajij i «^atil (3 4ii*J1 ^^LjJIj 

^Jl CjIcL^VI Jl _rwJ j 4 *JuJ^ <c-L^ UtL^j <JJLJIj 4.,.,fl.:J1 oLL*J1 

• 4.fl..^vll <~LJI 

^oUa—yl JiiJL'l Epistmology ^L-JliJl JjJaM _^ ^-^^yi 0) 
A Priori <l>jj*J1 (j^J ^1 ^i^^l Jv uj^j^. <i^«^U31 ol j^ ^l«JI 
A Post teriori v Lw^Tvl» ^ j£\ iij^s 
^5UjV *S\» JyJl Jl <r»*-ti y^l Agnosticism i-^^j^cVl J* J^^ 1 * (V) 

^Uillj ^^^-UVL; j\ ^yvlJI JiUJU ^*1> <J^^j jJ\*ft &f JIjjI 

Adiaphorism oVl^^l ^ik*-a* eJui l» <^c A^^o^iJI 4j j^t">Ul vJJLi>J (V) 



, JlJl A-_L*ASslJ! Ol— a J]\ /y* A&jXL* <£>j*s*la ^AJj&JI ^-J}\ LJ fJ<3 

"A Priori" <LL» jfU^ UjA-a^ ^i^Jil (T) 

— -I ^U- jlL ^JJt <i-OUI ^ ^j*?w ifj^ ] .AVI '■** J^, 

4 J ill ^i^ki »„-»*Lo jj\*y&\ J'>_jJI tij — LiJI ^isUJU <Jj 4 jjvJLiLJI 

AJiIaJL* <^ol_j3j <ii^_s -U-ljSj oUji«-oj ^jj -Aij -AJjj jLjVl jl jju«£-j) 
«-rO" ^' J* ^ ^J->VI_J ^idizJIj ^JdU ♦ e*jf J^3 <- <^ OVjJL.j 

a*%}\ 1*0* jlL jJl \yj\ v^JJi ^^1 dUd J-Sy s^lfrl t^Vl ji 
Vorstellungen *ik^.« (Herbart) Ojly* 

♦ ^-.IjflJI Ui^j ^j^ 1 -sJl-Jl UjJLa* .Aiyill (t_j) 

J. Locke ccfJy jj*-^ ii j .. „L»l lj (i) ((^j. r ^U » _^liil ^^j 

jJlLftLl y^U^VI ji j^^Jl jl ^ U J* AAjl\ \p j '&}£ iS^\ 

♦ *<LpLi>-VI fiL^JI °kJ\jS J UJLl I Ju& J...UV rphj <9ywJJ -*-»•_>) 1 

Jl lojil LUJl ^^U ^ JjUu j' JjU- ^ Jjl ^ cciJ_?J qj^d L.1 
^jUJI JUJIj 4 Tabla Rasa *L^JI ^Ui^JlS* jJjj JiJli Aiyl\ 

^^-i'Jlj J) J til (J ^'LLtJ JaJI j_ji ^'t *J £ uUL dJ *jj-^ j Aati-aJl 

IUjJlIJoL. JSJI J.V liU 4 ^^'j -^j^b S/lUlj « jljilj &iUJI_? 

He levetius, C, De L'espirit, 2 vols. {I) 

De L'Homme et ses Facultes 

Intellectuelles et son Education 
Translated by William Mudford,: 
Essays on the Mind 1809. 

- >VA - 



♦ 4,:. a. J I <i^ll cJLi^ (o) .^Ll l 
Supra-Intellectuelle ♦ V~^j <— °Jw»- 4i^JLl (_-.) 

A« l_^5" i OLt5Cj1 4 ,UJ1 jyS '<3\^\ 'Ll2J\ <i^H jl J| ^ 

4_ij.il jl ^1 jv__^ (A) jj-^ji <*>LJ1 A* Li c_-AJdl life j> Jij 

<i>— « OJ* ^—^ j* 3 i Intuition "^-OaJI JjJ* ^ ^rl" LlJjJI 

^aJI 4—-oJ1j 4J_^I oUkrVI ^U^l *IjI aU;V1 Ia* ** jL"j *j^JI 

♦ ajjJJIj iiliUL j*l- <.:.JLJI <djil jl jjJui*. 

Oil*>-3iilj OL^aJLsi;^ Li Jsfe „j jl LJC^i ajfj /»Ju> U t-jJ? (J 

J-tl' j*> £±~*\ jJ _ ^1^, j ___ c5 i_U!! jCiJI jl : ( y,| ) 

Formal Discipline. (*\) 

Descartes: Meditations. 

Intuitionism. — Supra-Intellectuelle. (V) 

Bergson, Henri, Essai sur les donnees Immediates de la (A) 
conscience 1946. 

Bergson, Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, Paris 
1955. 

jl J*tij f jjkJl <i«Ji3 <ij*JLl oouJ^I oUUJVl *i* oV -LjLJUjM 

. <,-uuu <i^uij. Vo^' <ijoJb vWj^i ouijjji ,^ 
* « t^^ 1 s^ v*- 111 ^K^" » JV- ^' v^ JJL ^ 1J ^. <«-b 
A. Schaffle; Esquisse d'une Sociologie, 1906. 



jlk^VI ^Ilj t5-*ij*dl y>L-Vl_, ^^ c^ 1 J^'J ^> J! 
. ^. «Ll. Wl ^u'j* iijJLl 4lCii oJU. J ^dl ^b JtiJI 

&j±\>y> JJU^LJ iJLUJI JlJI <^.j c-U^! L 1^5" jl : ( Li I? ) 

^_* ) Ifr^JT^^ k >"" cr 11 V/ 31 cr^. ^ < cs^ 1 lt^ 1 
♦ 43 ^>J! <jifl!ijj *-^' *^' a* J-**' tS' ft* V^ ( *^ £ -^' <-«flkj 
i^UJl S>J1 jltij ijJ^ f jllrV iUL^V! >J! Vj? J 1 ^Mj 
1 fl ;l L5" c 4 r *iJ1j ^^jJI Vl^ 1 ^-^ k "^ t^ 1 \jt^ ] 
U*l US' 4 cc 4olil 4^^! )) ^JJl jt j^r (( 4^Li^VI ^JJI )) ji (Sj 
o-lall U^L*^- W Jl <y :) ^ (( ^.-^H 1 ^-^-?iV ! ' i *^ aJ1 >;> 0*- -c^' 

l*Jl*i UJ ULl^V! 4lJt jl jj^ ^ dUJ ^ -Ujl J\ 4i^*il 4^LLl 
^Lk^lj 4 4>_^J1 eiflfcjlj 4....flJI oLLJI ^ jf ci^' j* V.^' 1 

JSJI jlf lil 4ilj ♦ ^J! >laJ IL-L/ifl ^a^LIj oLL 11 j «^Lil 

J J^il. jl dJUi J^ V 4iU 4 ^^1 £4^, -Ai-VI JU aS jUiVl 

a?Upj ^j ^il^lj aJUij ^J 4J l±Z ^AJI ^L^VI £Lll t 45*1^1 

♦ ^L^l ol_/j 

^jus *IC V J~i> jl^\ <j fc^JU ^>Jl« iL->yi ^^^ : ( bl> A ) 
jfrj i ( jiJl j\ ^11 ) UJl vJil oLUJl v p- ^Ul ^0*11 ^IcjJI 

^^^r jljmi iJb^i 4>ui ^ ji**_ ^>)i jit jij 4 <^>ji ^ji«ii 
^1 ji iSj j^3 • °* } ^je.y^ 1 fi ^ L . -Vi ^j t-^ j1 

^ j^>Jl ^j-jlJI .UJVU ikJy ojfi V u ^ »a* 61 <^^_ ^»J {\ *) 
-■■'. i^jjjIaJl 



i}j£\ jUJ^I jl sj)] jc _ IL&L^VI JlJI <4^j ^ — JtJJ V iijxll j! 

^*% o^A" J, y^ ^ -V^ 1 J 6 - 1 * J:.J* u- ^v^ 1 ^^"j? $-& tij ijij 

jfl -jj Jiij *-*'j^lj t^—J -VftljS ^ 4--U <5^k^ Lj 4-tU^\1 <CLj 

ol-^Vl <*fl^ J a^JIj iWi^VI *1jl i; Jl-ib-j JSUij ^jCs. J-*ly 

♦ ^LtLi^Vl /« c ^!j 4.. ;; Ml 
Innee i^ki ij — *U ^U^ c — J jlCiVI jl dUS ^^"J 

aJ^La*.^ <lJac- oLJUfr aL-s» ^ c.... t -1 L$jl US' 4 jruUJI Ac-U^- t_^ij US' 

^ Uilj ♦ ♦♦ Ofc*' - r*V' 4c-U>- ^Jj US" A-i-lS' 4 — uJ*. <iyw C— J ^-Aj 

iiCJI <— :...,llj jUi^l ^ <bLdi o>UUiJ! ^ 4J£j^> 4^^^, «L-il 
< a _ Xjs jl c--L" V Uilfl t <Jjl jlOl OLij U lili ♦ ( <L£.Ul>-lj 4....U \ 

*1 — Ul Ad*Tj jjitL 4iyll __^JJ' jl c^Jj' L_5 i ^U^-VI jljJlj r-Uil> 
4 ^j^l^-yl Ol^*>JS Cjl>jiC«j ^-^Uf- *J i j j AjwUJj L_-*-tJ*j 4 ^xUj^V 

oJl_^;I U liU ♦ s j>.j^yS3\ ^jl£JIj JlZJI iyi ^^ UL« ^Jl 
iUi^NI c^^lj 4" ^>! y>l^kJ '-ifji^. oVb Uil J* jdjti\ o^°. 

jLX^I ^ <LJ — » cJa-J*jlj 4 *jCa}\ O-^jJ* 4 il^S^/l Jju Utljl a.A>.j^ 

<J J HJI Ast^j ^JJI gu^jJi tUJi o~J Aij*il jl J_^1 <^U»-j 

4_Justdl oUrll dUr ^ Uilj c ^ 5 4j'LL*j jl c^tLiu _$! a—I^^) <cJU-b 

4j j^aJlj 4 :.*■.'.; ^^ : 4^-U.Vi ^j>-jJI j — ^U^ Ja» Jj>1 o> Jcl ir istJo 

♦ 4 ^U^VIj 

4^LjJ' JsLiJl J-a ^y*-" 1 ' j-Lw ^ J^li - AjJajJ! 4ij*il jl Jj^aj (J,] j fJU^i 

J>.1 4-*jj *j5 4jJlJI ^juJU J*^. ^JJ! jj^^lil Jl ^tjl IAa jc^j 

t^A— J 4»jLail ji> ju jVJ ♦ AOlil TcJUaiSj aLsJu JaJ" J ^1)1 o ^^aJl -^ 

^Uj <UIT aU^JI ^yJLI jl jjJUJI gj n a^LJI S^^JJI j \}>^\ <i^*ll 
2 .^..usij <,„. kx\\ ^jijdi ju jiJt oi^-j 0^1 <i^^u ^ (^^) 



4 i_Ll? A~-Jd jS*j ^ dUJbj 4JjVl ^JbJL *4J^_^ ^j U*IJ A*. J 

<j^ai ;U)I J! v'w' J o^ 31 c> J*" J^ ^^ *^ JI "-^ <^ 

Cj\ Ai 4JLJI i^JJIj 4jJlJI '^j*i\ j£ 44yd 1 *-^J • -ti-^l *-^ ! 

S.^lU Z~J>\J\ f>J1j *JlJI oUSjOJI Jl ^Ull. <rUJl cljUil 
^ ^^J! LJ^ll ijA_5 J dUJI c*Lil Uil LJ * 4-oV1j UC_dl 

IfLplj 4^JJt oUjJJI J* ot> ^! Ol^dl jl lij^-? Jj 
'-UjJ.1 jl ofl a3 4JI Uj II* jf t "-UU^Vl L^)>l53i *AiTj t ^j^'j 
^^XUl r o£J1 jl UT 4 <*>LUJI -iuSLil ^ L^jUi* c~J iJfcH 

^JU ^4» _}l <it»- 4iyc« 4** iJllft ^-J 4j! C-j1 05 ^j^II £aJ1 e-UujIj? 

OJ kdl j^^ 431 li^osr Jj? £ ° r) L, J*J»i J2JI oJj jlT IM VI 
jl i—jUii <— +? « tH » <>*»" c^ 1 ^.jV^^ 1 ^^^'j V>^ 

♦ W 4JLJI 4JL-kJ! 4^1 ^J t 4iJiJl 4j>^l 4-^UJl ^ 4-*il 

Cj^JLl *LJb> ^L.153 j^^l jl -JUJLI 1-i* J- j^ Jl -^ <y-> 
^ ijLJI Aiji\ j-Cj ^l jtXiVI ^or ; JJ? > Jc jC-j, jlj a, V 
jb Ul ^JJ» 1aj»j ♦ V„^> oU>U^-Nljj 4^>1jJI ^jt^ 1 J ^ 
♦ 'LLbJ\ 4-^LJI^. 4.UJ! *L=JI J 43ycLl *ito 4JUi^x* jLi-1 3iJ^C^ 

\s* ^ jl ^Cj 4jjLJl 4iyJ.! ^ ^>JI l-U jl 4> ^LJl j* Tt^lj 

^1 ill ^ -^'^ lil i ^jJIlII CjIjj-^JI jl V^jJI ol^^JI ^ 

*4V>- tJfr 4Ju3Jdl ijStlllj 4-*3ljJl aj-^j' 4*jx!)L jc l^l*jtj' ^1 yiUl'j 

Talcott Parsons: Toward a General Theory of Action 1951. OY) 

Tima Sheff: Sociological Theory N.Y. 1955. p. 137. Ot> 

Lundberg: Foundations of Sociology N.Y. 1939. 0*) 

Can Science Save Us. N.Y. 1947. 

Don Martindale: The Nature and types of Sociological Theory. *) 
1961. p. 121. 
Talcott Parson: The Social System, 1951. 



JH (( B-lkJIj J^-VI )) ij* *_>^ tlVfP (. <JL*JI *jr~*Jlj \J°^\ ^J*^ 

-^ C ^ ) A > -JJSfcil 4 tytdl 4j3-*jj <LLjJI *_ r ~>tH <UiatJ' U ^J i 4~*ic- 

^^Jc ^ji^ Jl~sJ1 IAaj — **iJ**" *V^ ( -Sr^O J 1 *^^°" oLditLw. « 

♦ ♦♦ <JLjJ1 cJ^JJIj 4>j^*^ <L-a». -A.1JJJ ^J^J-^-^' ^Jj£JI f*^. 

"L-Jj*i\ <Jl * 4-iSL»j c^U^V **^>«>- ^J 0*^ ° V) ui^^ 1 ^ 

*ulji*v> *iyy i^i u Ji» jy^„ J ^^ ^ ! J^ : ( ^^^ ) 
^sj **j^j oWj-j WJfr (Sjkx jfi\ -uJUJi ioUU lijliji j^l— l*j'j 



&j*oU jjua^t ^U2>yi h V n:vn 

Descamps (P), La Sociologie Experimental, 1933. 0"0 

R.K. Merton; Sociology of Knowledge. (W) 

G. Gurvitch: Twentieth Century Sociology. N.Y., 1953. 

Merton; Social Theory and Social Structure. U.S.A., 1951. 

Barber, Sociology of Science. 



; ..♦ 



y>3 i « DeRoberty ™ j J3j & » ^ 3 J\ ^ ^\ ^j^\ 

ajij 4 — ^. 3 j>-L_j*i jl jO V <L_Jl b^uaJ <jj Neo-Positivism 

4JjU^ ^ i^l^j :u^J| l^ 4^1 ^JS] gjLLW J.,.l.. M ;j) L^li- lit VI 

4-i^li ;L_jJa ^ ^Ui 4_^ j kLJ^J (( ^\^i\ <^JI )> ji^i 
♦ (( jjO\ .^U, J2JI .^U » <u-i> ^JJI <iJ> Jj "Agnosticism" 
j_ij ^^OJ <^L^VI SjLJJ l^JJ\ y^%\ j J3j ^ ;J^ J^ 
J^t LLI jCiy ^Jl ILLJaJI dUr < *-L-jJbJI a^^JI J <cL4i jlU 
4_^UI ^ L^UVi olSUJI ^ ^lyl ^%* ■>>- ^ *JLdl 



r'j— ■« J ♦ (Superorganic) \jJ* J> » <y>j ^ULi^l <iW, ) J J^\ J 

^y^* a" (/j!-*J <^ l^ 1 -^ * 'LS'JLJI -^l^iilj <J^UVI <^Li!j 
oly^. V UT Jjl y^T \MX f\* L^jj ^ aJj • "De Roberty" {\ A) 

Agnosticism <i_^1 <,>• ^ ^1 ^j . NeoPositivism 

♦ uj£l Jn'jSj ji».M .jjL* ^ <>U$* 1^1 ^ j^p-l ^^ <Jj 
Les Concepts de la Raison, et Les Lois de L'univers. 

jjX — ~oj JiUVl ,4c J>j iioaJlj <* f aL T l 4jUJUJ1 ^ J1 <u1 Lf 
gL_*^.yl (4* ^ Uo*. U^i* ^jj sj^I ^ ^tJl ^i_j • j>uvt 

* V-i*J ^^ ^ J c Neo-Postitivism Sju osJl V-^y 1 j^V 

^ ^)j2> Ja Jj^U . l^^l B Ui£ ^ uj— juj Uj-w^lj, uj>-j 

Timasheff: Sociological Theory, N.Y. 1955. pp. 139. 
Sorokin, P.; Contemporary Sociological Theories Ch., 8 
'Sociologistic School, p. 33. 



Biosocial Hypothesis (Sjf c^^^' j-X^la J I Uf-Uji Ji <i^*-JJ 

LoJU- L^jJjj ^J^ ^V (i^^J J4^ • TTJ- 5 ,/- _^-A^' J-^l jl ti-U-i ^Jlj 

4 < 1 . j . . 1» V H A - ' all _a <j V* Jlj *LjL«iiJI j_j~aJl (3 *A— SftlT 4 <OtJ <C-C-U3-I 

JjL-jj i^LsJl c^ajlj AxJUt (J 1 ^ jjfr LC«-« l^«i ^j£jb\ rLS\ 7tw2iJ 

♦ cJjdl JUN1 & ^ jCdl iJl^Vljj ^ jLi*Jl ol^lj JUDI JL*VI 
JLl^lj^U^fl J_^Uil! Jl J^ t (( t/j*. Jj <i^ )} j^ J^tpL^j 
O l — JLjJI u*jjj JZJR jllll j! j_h^ J^*jV jl^pA^. W JLc JUlil 

ai a ^ ... >.U p l.y... l J! life li^jjuj ♦ <JL-JV1 4i^*ll _jJj iJiuJ! 

I J *jl£ ^ l^'UUi jlSIt -u*i jl j^V ->-l-J1 Ij^>j ♦ ^.j*^' oUU*Jl 

^l^oJlj 4 iJLisJIj *^j*til *^*^l ^J G *>■-»*) I \JJ*^ y>l_^Ji]l j^> 

4.,.-v., tf"'i l j»UC>Vj <LJ'<jJi jjlaJI jj-«jj 4 <)JjU»J1j 4-uLJUJ1 OU-^jiiJlj 
oil^uiidJl j^-Jlaijsj *4J>U-Nlj i-T^LJI ^y^-'yJJ LlJadljfLii.llj 

^ Lo - fel ^ ^U^^JJ <ibm jj-aJI *^ (W oliJI oU^ll j>^ 

^feliil sJbto aLLJ <JS <y> U*H J* jl ^, J-^" t^' <— -a ^31 <JLJLl j 

^>VI^J1 
CS -.L.V1 <>l*J1 J' j*3 VI 4 JjVl LiJufe r L.l <>.j} W^j ^^ U^j 
tjjj JfrUdl jUlc- ^fe 4 ij^i*JI jj^ Sij*!! jl _^CLaJ1 _^jj j_^i? ^p Jy — Ll 
L_-JuJl ajj^ J ^5CiJl ^ ll JcUJI l-U Vy il ♦ <tU^Jl ilyl Jj2& 

♦ ^^^l^i'jjLt ^^l^i sLJl _^— ol5"L^ aJUJIj i^Jlj "-LLJiHj 

Sensation, Feelings, Emotions and Concrete Representatations. {\\) 
Sorokin, opt. cit. 443. 



AaXoj» (JJjJj i 4^^*11 ^Jj jX-iJI jlUl jjiistlJ dJ^L-* J*'^ iSlUsjl .Jc- 

: J^I^J! o-U 
OtjdsJllj o1jj a JUJ J-alll JSLdl <L*P ijp e. \X~a\ji *blf <^UI _ I 

^j -L^UjJIj e^sUl! *y>'k! <*j}U W'« -l: k> <_^ : <IxLjJ1 a^JJI _ ^ 

♦ ^UjsJI J-uJi wlU ^La>- 

♦ oUzll JL>-Y! tJjU-*j £>!->. 

j J»> <j JjiJll J—iU 5 «l«J1 <*-JI jl 4JI 4... : :::11 ^^ L*j la* 

„ : UJ=*dl <i^*l! (1) 

^l^ajl Jji^' V j^JI £ ^,j^' ^-JjJI <i^*il J Jlglj £ ^y-j^j* tjjkl 

♦ LL*J1 <jill jl OL-kJl 

J\ cSjfeJl Ujltl ^JuS V Uil US' iJLkL^.jJd! [^ ^ j$\ ijJU-Jl 
♦ LlJjU^I^Jli U^ ^ ^1 ^LojJJ! LUJI ^j!^>J1 

CjhjZ — — • J& jkZ J$\ Li5C_JI "<L_Ji*J! Oljj^Jl J^ l£j^'j 
<^JVtj <J-UJI_3 L^j^JI cijUil ^j^ ^ ojjfoj 4 <L?j»JI oLi^Ldl 

♦ <*5<=*lil 4a*...Utlj jkdl J A^L-VI 4.ia»ll ^iLllj AjJblUlj 

Apodeictical = (Y*) 

Inquestioned Acceptance. 

- \A-V- 



L^j UkU! jcLillj AJlJ^I O^^lj? o^UVij 5JL*Jlj V^ 1 

♦ 4 - ^ - ■ ^" 

♦ 4JLU! jl *<LUJ! S^JJl (j) 
^UJ! j-J^I J U. J^>-* fj^ (rr) ^ l _P l Ji*o 

♦ iijjJLl *.-.. a -:!l ^Ltllj oUU>-V^ y>1>J1 ^ ^^* <^ oLU*Ii 

4, ^ <o^ S-rli ^ jli- V_? 4 Ur»l ^» V V^ 1 y* 1 ^ 1 *-^ cr^-? 

JLs / USjl* aTjr *Uj W-i V ^1 A-r^J! jpLiil, V^' 1 ^ ^ 

♦ 0UI4 aJoOp JLpJ ^-U Jc LcA*L>.l 

*?.:, c~J V-^ 1 ol r UJI ^ ! J* J^" 01 ^ «/^.JJ *P J ^i 

\ ^1 ;L-U1 ,L,1y>Uii! <«-J* ^ ^Jy^ 1 JV ^ ' Vj» V*** *"^ ^ 

L^lziJ JJ_^ ^L A j i>*^ -,£*» ^'ij « ^-'j? Zj?J J* ^V- 7 V-> 

Aesthetical = IT \ ) 

Jugement des Valeurs 

Disciplineal. (VV) 

Sorokin, Les Theories Contemporaines. p. 444. (TV) 

m NAV - 
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aJl * dj>^ O^ 4>^-i A-* I-^aj ♦ W •-£**! _?' 4j yell oU-lil f>^' f-^ z* 4 

LjjU. iilj ♦ ij^^jtJ; V <UToLU& Jl _ijl J - c ~^'VI (JjJ^_ oLUjJI 
_ 4-SljJI 4-pJl oUflCJI ci jli <iLi „ jLjVI 7s~^V jkdl lift 
<L_j (J f^ Xi dUJoj i (( ijjJJl fyL^'j ^.J 3 ^ 1 ^J? 1 » \*Jl^ J$\ 
a \em\\ oLU-Jl i-vJ_j i^SliJI SLJI j* <L^ Ji jl rj » jl Jl j^Vl 

4_JiuJI fiLsJlj ^jvCal] I j-U^2-« *L^-Ujj>-I <^>jA> iJLi jl ^a U JuV JtJljj 

la «> j^jj s *— ^J 1 *SH' ob'lCJI 3L2> _/U ^ JLjVI j-^r ^Jl 

_ -CXJ* j£» — J*U1 'JU ^jkjj 6 jXCs>>$\ JfrUlJI J*U J jJL-all 

fLJI j^l J oUUJl J^lyj J^Uj oU-JJ <j (( p^JI )) ^U. J* 
Aijl J »:_^l jl jLJI ^f ji- ♦ «LfUJI Uylj_^l*j ^LcUi^'VI Ul _^LJ 
jJjj jl •u'U ^ JaUJI oLLc- j (( *lkJi_j oi-VI » <*_^j^j (( pj^JI )) 
^-S"! ^i*]' 4JLu£ll J ijl^L-VI aJiAJI US' ♦ J^J}\J j-JIj ajJ^J! yu(- 

OLiajJIj _/SuLj\ j*Us-« JJ"°-^ j' L r'^-**'j (j^j^-i jj^ 4J_»J.JtJJ jL_J> 

♦ \^\ \ L\W y^l^JI >l J U^**; ^1 ^JbJ! Jl aJUI 

l«ris <- — £ji oULJij y>'^Ji j' L ^»^9ti-.i Jl tjjjj iS* (ji^j 
j& jii *r ^^ ♦ LjJ L-— i £..«■ } j <L^u^*yi oiyju-U *j*jj 4s>t-j ^-i*r 
y c— J o'UL^ij dj *i^ jv aji (Jj.-l** ji aj^j J j>^_ v Lr iji 

♦ <ClI« <~Uc- Jx-ljJj < y^J *JaaZ jl ^yC^j Vj 4J"I JJl 1<}'.V.U 

(n) Draghicesco ^ '^j- 5 tib (t) 

<Lc-Ui>-V1 Jc-UzJI oU-o^j -Ls-^JjXl^JI 4 — aJ! oLUJI ^ ^^3 ^\J 

4 )_jUfc« (J j*^j" ^j*^' <»jlli ti <*— L-VI 4.^a.aJI jl j^L^-Lxl j^ <_g^j 

«jj^ i JaJ*^ paJuJlj ^oJI lAJfc jl j^i Vj 4 <*Aj£'j jCdil ^*i jrv.. t jij' 

a!^JI L«l^c- .sU-JLJ ^w>i jJ^fcj <5 Ls dAJjJj 4 « jL*il« ol v^e-«j oU-^* ^ ♦^j 
4_JjVi ol>Jl jl \U)\ OblJ^-VI jl i Jiy Ul JJ_^I 3 \ \f^\ 

Vj aJL^U- Ol? l«il J^l^i fl JUb ^J, ^ jV dUi i jCill _^J J-l^ 
Oljistii fi-A — * jJ* uzj> jli dUS Jc-J 4 *^^*~* ^>Ut~* f"^" J' A-iaZ- J 

Draphicesco: Du Role de la Individu. (VI) 

Sorokin, Opt. Cit. pp. 438 — 445. 



Lb: L-j^j Sjj^k "J^^'j Jj*^'j --^ V^ — «j\jl£* ^^j-M — 

_jSC~jL*1j^-alii£~.l 4-^jaJI a-J^y li^Uulj ♦IC.bj "ji^ ^.l^-'j 

<LJI ^L^i AiX" j jUVl ^JUi-l US' <il ^j VI : LJbl ^1 
J^L*r ^ WJ^ tju L. oL-Jkd ^1*1-1 LIT, t UL^-V 1 ^^^i 
l_«il) U^ ^ ^Jl »JIjj oVUJI dti olU^^I ^ oi^l US' 

4flj_^l J-l^c jl JjUll <>t* jj^j 4^ l—* ^ c^-^H ^^ 
4LJI o^li' Jj> ^ V-^ *^ 1 ZT^ ^ * j[ ^ ]j ^ ,J '^ ^ 

iC!iJI _Uj *51^l J J*UJ! I «i* j Social Interstimulation 

J lC . aVlj ^!>-VI ^> o^bjl US' ^i*ll *l >l ^ jlCiVI illC^lj 

♦ jj^dl _^JIj JUJI ^1 ^oilj jyCiJI 
jlojij ^fiyj t ^UlJi *M ^ ^' J* jr~ZH '•** j-^iJ 

jfrUJli UJ^U^l jl c^iiJI >15^" jC^Li.1 ji ^ ^Jl ^ ^j 

♦ SJuLJl W"'x^ <W-? 
Sorokin, Opt. Cit., 443 — 44. 



ijfljJI <LUc- ^fuJj t ^*J V 4i! yd—iJ-lj^ f=-^>j{ ^.j^' cT^-? 

,>L_* jf> o^ ^ V^ 1 ^y^* 31 ^ u -^-? J^ 1 c^ 1Jb " ^ f^ J 1 

L-lsC tol V o~J AOjiJI u .,a:ll jl jjM ^ tiUi j^ A**l Jl (— *a* 

J& C>I_?JJI ^ JJ,L2Tj 4 io-UIi ajr^ ((OljS}) (Pjilb jlj 4 UrlULtij 

J iyLJIj SjIUI jl Ju^u <il LS* ♦ ^1 WJS v ..,:::» ^Jl c>bU«Jl jAs 
Ljl j i ^Jai JITS jjl JI& jj^" J-Ai) ^**^ jl p*Jy^ J' 'j-^. 
SyL^JI *V> Jl— 1.1 jl dUi iTj ♦ </-l*Vtfl J«tfl_rJI jrb .^yi' 

jl <* _ ■■«■ ALfr jl J*^* Akiu Jut -Js-U-ly ti^Laj" jjJJI iljftVi <^Jjl ** 

a i*.v jj^ ^j ♦ «(J1 j >: ....:::> ^aJI ~^11 J <LUdl oljLdl i'j£ 
(^o_j 1 j*' l^lujj jl *4^«j t _^*UaJI ju »Ai c LJI oUUjVIj ^LuD 

^ *jru% <L-jU* j^nJal — 1 iiili J^U- ,y>3 L UrUlU. IjA-Ia-J jlj UsJLij 

♦ ^*>Ljs«JI (J 
ULl» ^ J^j a)L^I ^ »yL*JI Jl ^-^ L* Jl Jj^l cP^J 

jbCJVl *LX) <j^j <y^ ^ a^- **A9-Ijj '-LsUJI ^L^jjl J! *^j 

i^U^VI V*^ 1 ^-j-*-^" *'jl ( r ) 
, u> j^L^Vl .l*rVl Ia«J JjVl ^jit (re) y„^ JjP )) ^o 
l_Jsi\ J>L-^I jlj t L5 **^JI JiJJ ^ Ul ^ijJl ^^^Jl jl aST aS 
jLJI ^Lr jJl ^iltj; JJ^JI ^ c ^j? o"l^> ^L^l ji>j j^C 

<J l^-ii' f Asj 4 <LU*Jlj ijCiJI aLaJI J;i^' J^ /*-^y ^' ^* c^^*^*^' 



>.Vl V* '-^ 1 <**j^ ^a— > Emile Durkheim (Atfj* J^»' t^°) 
_ \AoA ] ^>^ t^^ r^ *^ J VW <*-". Uj ^. »> J*^" t^ 1 
L'Ann6e Sociologique ^Ux>-Vl ^U *i>^~J1 <J.*J-1 u^*l ^5j * [ ^ C ^^V 
. <*jojiJ1 sU^ V-J^ 1 J^*iVl j>ul.l 4jVsS* ^ o^jj jxuJI IJL4J .jljlj 
Formes Elementaires de La Vie Religieuse 
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^ 'LA^ 3 "Logical Categories" <JIkJLl oVjiUI 4—Jl <dL ^ 1 

oLOIj JJuJIj JUjMj ( jlCJ^i ) alJC-VI tf> ; UiJI Oljj-aJi^ jLq 

4_j^ji ^piiij? iiMi-Vi pjaij i^-xJi jiGVt J sn-i* ij-j j>^ J 

VI — ^U^ jj-^1 x a'".H 1-V, ^U" U-L-J" JLjV US" jlj _ ^_? 

JL_JUWL_U*JI fiA-^^' JU* *jtff iljcl Jl ^— 1> jl VI L*-j V <5l' 
jT jl c^» ji jjji-Vi JjjU- -tfj (rv) ^ ^UJUj » <™ (( j^ ^ )> 

AJL^» ^U. 4>.^» ?JUj <£.[+>■ — -L—ii <i^J I4JLU" lijj -U-JJ <ii*J 

6 olj/JJI JL-« ^^ r ^ Cadres (( o'jlUV )) & **j+^ 

*L__o iokl ^ JZJ1 j^o_ dUi jjA.j 4 V^ 1 £>\jh\ j* jS'aJI oU 

^UL^Vl oljM' «•**.? 4 <LLCi« £L,L2o Aijlu <iLJ! jj-oJIj jlCiVI 

:. tJ ♦ lPj-^ 1 ^ , '^ S? Vr 4 -? V 1 ^ 1 •j*' 1 ^ 1 4 (C ^^ }) 

iJUJi dj^ fUV ^y>^ -^ ^ J: ' °/ ljJJ ^^ b^ 1 « laP 1 » 

l^i UJ A^Ul^l ojUTj ^U^L ^^ (( O^-l )) ^ dl) "> Jft Jil ^-Jj 

'-L^obdl L_-^*jJI oUj^l )) S/Ii oU^*il Ai-l s^-i c5^» ^'l 

dl yi^ 11 J^ ^t^lj (( <-^U^JI V^kJl ^-Ijil jlj^, »jjSH'j 

« h K LWI'-LjjJIj ^Uojdij <^L^-VI ^iJ^^U a^jJI ^j-^JI ^ JL^' 
Dupreel, E., Sociologie Generale, 1948. (Tl) 

Halbwachs, Maurice, Les Cadres Sociaux de la Memoire, (XV) 

Nouvelle Edition, Paris, 1935. 

♦ 4-jL*JVl SjUiJl ^i J^>o"i Jl^i Ja&j ^^-^r^ V*^ V^- 15 



dUjji^JiJtii! J^JI -ut ^X!id1 jC 5 " ^Jl *Sr^*" ^^P^il jg» ky>^ l*j» 
l-*J UIaJI <JUJi jl ^ajTj ♦ J\±S\ jl >Hl j^Jl ^Ci- jC*j jJi 

^ — ^ °>*J^ ^-3 ^"j^^J < *~ 'j3 **— ''j c cC*" ^ — fl J*" <i -^■* J 

_£t -cJik-j 4 <lLJI |.u* ^>^ ti^Vj 4J*1JJI jjiU> ^yJiV j4» 4 !j^.!j 

<fi — JIU 4 i^wtd! oULjJIj <L?IjJ1 oWUsJI jju ^rjCiJI J « ^^i 
\ — **_£k ^1 cj\ — ^jUll j! ^J?tyi ^j ♦ <iiiiJlj <3jL«=JI J»UVi^ 

jfL-^l iJLJl AsI-XaI J-4*T J! J--2J jl ^ fi^ jstfr (j-Cj 4 jy IjJI 

>_il^_3 JJ^ UJ£±> l_^__j iby ^Jl i-5^1 c>LLJlj UJkdl 

♦ < n > ^U^MI U .. -"H 
lil i 4 J-^« J$" <y '-^' ^^^ * -Jl» « oL^JI )) jl lijj-oT <jj 

jl — i 4 iua-^elll AijJLl j* <ib>^ C-I^jl Jaj J^ai) Lf JUl jXdll! jlS* 

jJUib LrU. ItL-jl JLJV! -W^l ^-U ^ t iJLJIj \Jd\ JjCi^Jl! 

^L, — II Jl iXJau Oj-^JI jl L5" 4 Sj-sJl ->Jj J_^» c^Tjl jl £-r* ^ 



Lucien Levy — Bruhl. 

La Mentalite Primitive et La Participation. 
"Loi de Participation". 

Sorokin; Opt. Cit. p. 448. (T • ) 

s /~J>lJU ioUt ^s j ^ ^j^ii »UJVl 1o* (r> ) 
Molinowski; Dynamics of Social Change. 
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*-b ^S ^il Crr) ^ c/'^-J 1 J— f J' J 1 W J-^. US' ♦ <jJU <l.,^.rw 
<C"1)Ub1«.1 jlj 4 Hi j*- Jj>- ^if.'Ufc^JaJlj -LtL^Vl CLj <5"l5>U f ^ii" <JjUt^j 

oUkL.i*JU*. 4Jj?V1 oUWi ^_j- ^1 < r »^JS j^JIj aJjVI a^ 1 
<_JjU^ J' LJUilj ajj^'j <IjUll J*^ jt 4,,t..».ilj <^L3-*yi UrU- 
^ L^w^lil oljUilj 4 <*ibdl JL=~Vl jju l\.n"[\ Olj-^Jl q* olii-VI 
J^L^ll o 1 -— i*^ J-ii oULoJI U & j$\ iJb-udl ^LJI J'ly 

♦ <LjLj3jJ1 jjUtllj 

^lj ^U^j^ ^^ •ajjil J Ull ^ jAi ^ ^^liJl jilyJI jJ^; ^ 

<Ulj jj^ Jlj jUC-ilj jUJl oVji*5" 4iiL« iJS" jU« UiKj ^L" 

<_-^_^^ LJiJUS' (( ^L-^NS j~ Jl » a^-j IJ^-j •♦ £>^_3 
4 > JaJ! 4i_/«JLl i^,/* 1 ^j-^- 5 .? ajl^l^-l i_jL*-1 f<^j jl ■ ■ 40_*^-_?_? 

<-iJu ^ji^liJI ^'Jalll rtJajJl jLSLi! ^ j£-Ji l^xJilo ^Jl AJUjJI i'^JJlj 

^.U" . " , V dUi' jjJb j ^LV^'1 i?U:Jl] </?M f^ 1 £ <r^ J ] ^ 

♦ Ji* 1 JU I »2>j>.j Ow *JJ-« jJC-Lkl**! j l ~ ^ ($! JuaJT',', .,* jl 

jjjif fljT j ^L^-Vl jUlj JyJ.1 J5CJ1 Jg <LaJI <*-J* 7=-i^' 
JjLJ* )> _? (( J 5 T' , „ . f ,. c -i J ^ )) Jllil j^Lllj jju-XsJll pUi^VI *LU ^ 
j£ <july <bl« ±JU* jl (c (rr) j^ — —^j- 3 iSJL * (C <^»* }) 3 « f)v* u 

-L**j ♦ "L~Sj3\j <XL*dl <3yll j^jj 4-pLl>-Vl <«J1 JuuTj <WU*J ^Ju 
cifUij Jtu JjUj'j 4 AJ'ljyld (j XiS ^ ^C-1^I>.NI jL«Jl u^ iJaJ ^ J^" jl 

I J" 4 <JUb*iJl -Lt-U^U j»yir j^Jl <JU1 oljAiJl J cr ^l^) < 4 <;l-\>-j 

^ ^.^Ij ^^1 J-I5illj"-Lly)lj £-loVI oLU Ja-ii- Lj^ <GI 

fclaJL) ^^i^j uM*" ^> e^'^jJ' ^* J^~ 6* ; 4*'='^ 1 e "^ (3^^" O^i (^^> 

Draghicesco; Du Role de I'ndividu. — Sorokin, Opt. Cit. (TV) 



l~Sp\ cj\j^\ W^>j Wj- 4 f^ 4 j>^^ ^ £r^ k^ 

jjL}\ <Jb y> tfJdll c?i?Ph J^ 1 ^OJV^ jl dlb aA 3 * JUJ 

jj»ui ji Ju^ij <^^ 1 cyu ji ^ - ^aj'-j ^^^ r^ 1 - 5 

oi^ > ^ j* *y-» ^ w ^ - >^ j >' 4 - -^ 

jV ^i"t c -^ 1 ^ ,JJ J^ 1 f 1 ^ 1 tr^- <J1 M 1 ^-^^ ^ 

4*-UL^VI w^>. ^ ^^ 1 J-^. v 1 ^ 1 ^ J^- 1 ^^ 5a)l c bV1 
oV ab 4 ^uv^ 1 ji—^jj y«j^i ^j — » Ju^-k* **** * j ^ 

J^ ^ jCi Uilj t UJU. L"li 1^ _p> V 4iU c jCi U^ ^>JI jl 
L^-jj l* j^~ ji lot- *Lsl o'^ *!>- UJ1 c?^. l^ 1 ^^ ^ ^ 

l^iLr. jl ^U- U-ii-rU-i oljL^V ^ 1_^ >*>>" «3j£ -** J 1 
♦ ♦ ♦ cr.). ^L^VI ^-1 jl^l J* j-^l 

^ji. Ai^i -^b 1 <^ <> -^ « ^» » Jh^ 1 ^^* J1 u 

: j'dl ^Jl Jb ^Li^l 

jl <ifUJlj t ^Vl 4>ji^b J4 11 <^^^'j J^^l >J3>3 i£j^^ 
^j ^j> • iUlL! r tj j;U^ v l o- ^J ■ Ka rl Mannheim (Ti) 

^1V ^iy u-uJ ^.U J ju^j Lo'U.1 ^ ^1 Jc ^ ^^^1 a- 
^UT ^^lj! o~± ^j Ideology and Utopia, 1949 pp. 136 — 146. 

Essays on The Sociology of Knowledge 1952. 

Ch. Huxley, I.G.:, Science and Social Needs, N.Y. 1955. V**J1 



tflkL-jl J}U. ^ jyC j^Il jf^ jl dUi iTj ♦ yi ^_ ^f ^i^ji 
jLJL ^^, a J^ jl Lf ♦ Lii»L*J!j iiUuJIj i^lj iL^JIj ILaJLail 

4 ^U^VI 

( <i^i i-v ) J-* 31 -? J^ cm M ] P ] H 

<i->. 4 A X-UJJ^iil < L^J >jU l^lilL-* <_£-U Ji- "^ r*-^ 4=*-^ i^IijUS 

UJIj J^l-dlj ^SLdlj <S\jL\j AijjLJ! oLiS* aJjI^ ^ cl^VI 
«J^ly 4iL>. iJL^ i aJ>UI UJ, Uij i Jiil! iiyJllj LU-ji <jjadl jy 
jl dUi ♦ <_JL-J! *^JJI_j ijLJI iUyj! juj 4 ^Jlj Ai^-JLl jj\. Aijh 
(. <^"-Uj ^1 Jl <J1 J-^ U cs4 il, ^ ^UyJLl j! [S 4 4*yJLl ^jCo ^i Jl 

JCJJ" <iytllj 4 <iyc Jl J>0_? ^UU^VI Ol^JJI ^ <o^ (^U 1 -^ J 

S>U JUi JC^I y 

4 -tLl^Vlj ^L-J"UJIj L-JbijjjiJI ybl^_jL]l ^ J Sm ^_5"y. ^ 

* <^L^N! jl iilll ^l^jlj ijOJI j£ w^j 

4 LjUVI <i^xil <JU. U^ J v^-V^ 1 \J^ *J-^j <^JbJl 
^i^ j UrlfrLkHj *JiJI DO — «» J\ J\ Lj^l ajj^u ^j jl b j-bej 

♦ <jLj^/I 4i^JLl c.jj 

Merton, Robert; The Sociology of Knowledge ... in the 20th Centruy 

Sosiology. Ed. By: 

Gurvitch and Moore, N.Y. 1945. pp. 373. 
Knowledge, Opinion, Experience. • S^^pJlj j$J\j 4ij*Lt <> Lj^UJI 



-i- 

Sociology of Knowledge a^l fcl»>1 gU : ^jl 

^ SLy j U/ 49^*11 4Jl~« 4-1 j-> i ^U^VI SjLJl ^ jlT 
<( AijA\ £L-*s>l ^ » f-1 <^ cA 1 ^U^^fl ^p £ j J & ^-^i— 
.l^t-l OS d^J\ Ia> j ^j'— I o^j> #.1)1 *UJI j* i^S" jl dU, Vj 
jfljVI iljjl ^ (( piWl* Jj 1 ^ » jriJ £/" '"^ ^' ^ ^-^ ^ 

<C < n > <^y^joVljj UUil )) ^^Jl 4,tf jlCi 4 fyiJI U* ^flfiO *L-jV 
♦ jJ^JI ^LJI 1^5 oL* Jbj- j» Jjl UT « lijl\ ^Ui^l ^ <-A24 

^s J$\ 4J1-J.I J^l^l ^ ^ ^JjjjSVI CiUjOJl cii>. L^ 
iMM-r-1 Jizjl *LJl» ybj '<ULi^i 4iJ! ctijC* j**yj j^3 

J^ jl 4iU ^ ^^ J> tfjjj^ "^"^ J-^ 1 ^ Ub > V^> 

i'juai .ui)) ji jL^i J $i^ \P >sr^ ] J ] is? 3 * sM 1 ^ 

^ 43^_^ : Uj 4i^1 JLC_^I J_X3 ^1 J^ll j^ ^ -^ <J 
4_0iJ1 oLJUU ^U^ 1 ^t-iJi r^j V-L^VI 4^1 ^U* 

♦ crA) *«LPj-i>^_5 Ljc 4*J IS 4>jjCiJI oVjilij 
Sociology of Science: ^1 1 10 ^ 1 I*** : ^** 

"Mannheim, K. Ideology and Utopia, An Introduction to The 
Sociology of Knowledge. 
Man and Society in an age of Reconstruction. 
Merton, R: Sociology of Knowledge, in 20th Century. (TV) 
Sociology by Moore. Social Theory and Social 
Structure, N.Y., 1960. 
Stark Werner: The Sociology of Knowledge, London 1960, 
pp. 31—35. 
Sorokin: Contemporary Sociological Theories. (VA) 
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<^Uj^MIj» 4J12JI Jj-Wl ^>„j i 4-*Ls».VI <LJIj? 5-JUJ1 4-—^l 
^tj! qv. i_bUll ^"^ *>~* 4 ^* J1 ol i>J1j Oljl*i^' V^.J^ 1 -? 

♦ '<UUi>-Vl <^lj j>>^ oUU (i 

^L— «J1 Ulji— . jlS" L^ AfrL>- J 5 ^ «->' J^. -^ Jl J^ 1 '"^ 
1_.aj\ "AiyX\ Jj*; IjLT ^ ^^N L-ljoJL L^J^O iUUi 

o^Jll ^j&- ^ <jUVi oL-Kjj! jro*t" ^Ut- <^ jj.Jj t ^UL^Vb 
"" c( J^j )) oL—ljJJ J^J^ «»■ ^ 4 ^ULJl JoULlj <^^)l 
<_ijJir jy—ij jji^— dl L_* {■>_ ^l UL^VI j 1 -^. ^^ 
L-*jfV i—jSj j'j-*VI «-i* jj^j ^^ ^^j-* t i-JJl CjI^Ij-OIj 

^^l^^j- )) ^fr bli. UJ> ctr) cc j. jli :>j>^ )) vl Ai)_j lJu 

i*c( «i£ll Ji*iJ )> v^k ^^J l^ 1 ^ 5t t J! f-^-S? lAV^ 1 f 1 ^ 

Talcott Parsons: The Social System 1951 (VM 

Toward a general Theory of Action. 

Robert Merton: Social Theory and Social Structure (£♦) 

5th Ed. N.Y. 1962, p. 533. 

FlorianZnaniecki: The Social Role of the Man of Knoledge (l\) 
:A Review by Merton. Reprinted from 
American Sociological Review, Vol. VI, 
No. 1. 1941. 

Bernard Barber: Sociology of Science, N.Y. 1962 pp. 6, 14, 67 ; (IV) 
90, 539, 540. 

Robert Oppenheimer: The Open Mind. (If) 



^*jjtj ijLiaJlj *LiliiiJI _LLj*yi c j^ ci U^tsj ' l^rlj^lu Willis* *« 

(^)^U^>V1 «Lo^a51 p^k ^' : lill? 

j^-9 jl *«LaJU. Ol—L-sJ ^^st* cr J <UJiiJ ^'j^Vl _ / -aU)l jt ( t ) 

OUs-LlJI <5t*Ii »^fc".,«ll tjf^h "Hj**" <JL-a». ^* Lilj 4 *^« *Sr*^ 

<Jj\ nil q» A\...\.m + lilo 4 jy^-i J— J J pit* -LfrL^VI ~JiD (r) 

<to3bJ 4jj_j^-i» <_dSlj^ ^j£- r-L^i^U j> -»Im> j <i^2J ioJjstL* OlkLj'jl U^-J 
AjH\j1* J^" 1 g^Oj 4 a.5yil« o'-V»-jS* J**3" V *-iJl jl—il jl (•>) 

. jli dUJJj 4 4-c-Ui^VI jLjVI \f^33 Lob l^LTjl <A^ jT J aLj^. 

lt5 £j JLJLj u*.L« jl J— i lit ^" Ji (S^h ^ t}*- 3 t£* <^ -^r* 1 t$' 

• < n) Uy^iL. 3 \ U^U* cJ i l *J j! UL^VI pJUJ j!^ ^" Jl 

Ribin, W: American Society; A Tentative Outline of (H) 
American Vales. 

Adler, Frans: The Value Concept in Sociology in The Am. Jour, {i o) 
of Sociology. Nov. 1956. No. 3. 

Parsons, Talcott: The Social System, pp. 57 — 67, 101 — 112. (H) 
Situational Variability. 
Types of Value — Orientation. 



oli~ LJIjoUikJIjJiii J j- p-*ULf JJLiTj J-l£j UU^VI oUUJI 

tS^-JJt *^— ^ j VI W o 5 ^. ^ -P 11 ^* u " ^ J 6, *^> ^^ J1 
^ V ^ ^j i'jbCiVi dUr l*i aj-j ^l s^l iV^ 1 oVV-xJlj, 
jb Vi Ufij^i ^C^ V lilt <. <ilUi uL^c ji Wj^Ij W^Jjt j^ 

^u^vi ^ ^i jjutn ji juai \\* ^b ♦ ^u^vi ^ijji- <$.** 

iLJ! uUj ♦ V^ 1 ^Kr-Jb ^UUjVI J jU*j1 Jb < Vt*^ 1 
^pU^VI fSljJb <ij^ ! -s 5 ^ 1 ^ J^b -^.y 1 ^ <J^ *^J 

f jL_Jd1 jJLJ <^JUI J-Lidi 4L« Jp ciJ^Vl J^'jj c i^CiJI "^UJ! 

: <aJUjJ1 «U»Jt t^^ ^-a!^* 
Redfield, Robert and Warner: Cultural Anthropology and Modern 

Agriculture. Farmers in a changing World, 1940. 
Weeks, James: The Use of Sociology in an Industrial Medical 

Program. Social Forces Vol. 32. Oct. 1953. 
Taylor, Carl: The Contribution of Sociology to Agriculture 

Farmer's Year Book, 1940. 
Cook, Lioyd and Elaine: A Sociological Approach to Education, N.Y. 

1950. 



4_JL£JI pi idlj oL— Jll <JL,j -k>j J ^-l^ IA4J jlT a5j 

j ^jl^ 1JL4) jis* Jiij ♦ t^^i ^jiJii jc ^LjJi oll*- ti (jj^wVi 

cijUl! J...^*Jj 4-j^Ij JLdl ^j-x*. jjU*0 l$*_^ j_^" il : (( <^U£J1 )> 

♦ ^u J^r jljvi ^l^vi ^*ji v* 1 - to:^ 1 ^^ 

4_,:,fl11 CjijUil t j*>— C" ^ i*aid1 oL^tii J iL^JI ci-Lft -Uj_ *A» 
ip <a j*JU ^Llff^JI jj-^JI J^'j <—jUi <UJLs jl ^i^U-j ioJui* <LpUi^I 

, _ t«ll m ^* ti ^AjlJI Cj'VLs^ >»^Jtj j<>~*3 tf--^* - i 3- i y {)■* W ^° (j-L- il 

Malinoweski: B. Art. "Culture", Ency. of Social Science, Vol. 14. 
Sorokin: Social and Cultural Dynamics, 1927. 

Wissler, Clark: Man and Culture. 



4 » JLJI al* <L*J ^JJI jjAJt J*- *^JJI (J kjo UJii! -£ jjJo jl j/li^ 

Adler, Frans; The Value Concept in Sociology 

in Amer. Jour, of Sociology, Nov. 1950. 
Barber, Bernard; Sociology of Science, N.Y. 1962. 
Bruhl Levy; Mentalite Primitive et La Participation. 
Cook, Lioyd and Elaine; A Sociological Approach to Education, 1950. 
De Roberty; Agnosticism. 

Les Concepts de la Raison et Les Lois de l'univers. 
Draghicesco; Du Role de L'individu. 
Dupreel; Sociologie Generale, 1948. 

Durkheim, Emile; Formes Elementaires de La Vie Religieuse. Sociology 

and Philosophy Trans, by. D. Pocock. 1953. 
Espinas; Alfred; Origines de La Technologic 1901. 
Halwach, Maurice; Les Cadres Sociaux de La Memoire, 1935. 

Morphologic Sociale, 1938. 
Helvetius, C; De L'Esprit, 2 vols. 

De L'Homme, de ses Facultes Intellectuelles et son 

Education. Trans .by Mudford: Essays on The Mind. 
Herskovits, M.; The Problem of Adapting Societies to New Tasks. 

in Progress of Underdeveloped Areas ed. by Bert 1959. 
Hoselitz, Bert; The Problems of Adapting and Communicating 

Modern Techniques to Less Developed Areas, 1957. 
Lundberg; Foundations of Sociology 1939. 

Can Science Save Us 1947. 
Malinoweski; Dynamics of Social Change. 
Mannheim, Karl; Ideology and Uptopia, 1949 

Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge 1952. 

- *♦> _ 



Merton, R. K. Sociology of Knowledge. 

in 20th. Sociology ed. by Gurvitch, 1952, 

Social Theory and Social Structure, 1951. 
Odum, H. W.; Understanding Society, Principles of Dynamic Sociology 
Parsons, Talcott; The Social System 1957 

Toward a General Theory of Action. 
Sorokin; Contemporary Sociological Theories. 

Stark, Warner; The Sociology of Knowledge, London 1966. 
Timasheff; Sociological Theory 1955. 

Znaniecki; Florian, The Method of Sociology. 

The Social Role of The Man of Knowledge. 

American Sociological Review, Vol. VI. 1941. 



t _ gjt ^ ^ji i_^jNij u^J, o>ta 4,/yi £>ijli 

oi*i^ j^j*. Sfj <j i^w »y j- ^i 1 ^j* J 5 ^ l * ilJ ^ ^'jL^'j 

jl^NI Oli^j o* 1jtilj ^.^ ! t^ lj ^-J^ 1 ^^ Jl ^ h J^ ] ^ !,J 
^ j^LJi J-S ^ SjlC JU* ^1 4^1 ^M ^Ul j-ljiMI ^ 

L^JI .UdVl. ,^! U^^j j- jL-iVl ^U^lj U^" J* V^ J! 
^ I *U. Uji jj^C- ci^Ol j^b J Joj^l ^UiMI jl ♦ ^.jH 1 

^i^oi j j^ v >*vi ^p i^yii J^' ^'j- o^ cii ^. */*' ^'-^ 

<ib^ cl^iN V 1 * 14 oU ^ t^j* J>. J 1 ^ 1 ^ LO ' 0* J^ ^ ^ ^I^ 

Uy« jt J«Oi jlC- l^Ui ydl ^ Jll ^ J* >„ ^i ■■** Jj 
aLJJI jl ♦ U*I1 <,...M1 Jlj^'l jryl" ^' <1L- c-i j ^^^ ofijl J 
J ^1 oL^ jUVI Jua j ^U i jdl o- ^ £j* Jc^' </" ^> 11 

j J jj^ >jf o'-^j, jjb jl > oC^i ol-jli Ai> ^-- o^Oi 

^ U jT jl ♦ j>Jll o^ J ^ Jb-^r c^ c5>^ ^ a* ^^\ Ja ^ 
o\Ml ^^ jlf lil j J>— >. ^ J-i j ^^, J 1 ^r^i J** 11 s, ^- ? ^ ^ 

# ,\l^h\ & j> % ^v^i ^ J ^uj»^ ur i^ ^r \j^\ 
_ ft - 



i! 



j> T? fUi ^jdi j UL*~r j^ JUJlj Lik^Jij siyJi oVi j*~ 
lil jT i/l >\jS Uj^" ^w, lii LjiJi ota^ls ^ .Ll^^i ^^j 
/•^ jj**- j* U J ♦ ^U^VI u Of J oijL^-V SofliJI i^j^ 'cj€ 

ly 0*01 J C.LJLJI jl dUS JI <JLiy l^ oj ^ .^ f „U 
^ ^.J V^l cS^ 1 J Jj-OUII UJI cj^L ^| ^IjjJI I. J 

-e— - i> ^ ^ «^ cPj ojJUl *-U jju JjUl ^ Jj^Jl 

j 5 — *u *j^^j ^jui *ui ^ ^r j ^u ijfvi J^ui Li 

Jl JL^JI _^J <*£•_, ^ j l^j- ^kL, J ^ Si ^J^Vl J^jJI jU^I 

jLJOJI i^ 4^ J ^r, J^liVlj Lj^j jUj j^j j^k-Ji 
Jljjl J! ^j^JI _j*i <*i"j Lj^jI v Ua j Taj: 5iku J J£j* j^sJI <jj 
^-^ uf. ai U 1 tiP'j? J UjUul jT^j jliJI ^\ 33 jL^jUii^ jjj^ 
v _^ ci. — - L-*Y jljJI J'u — i J <-^j*ill 4 ..^11 Ljaai J 

*j-r TjLI I gi>, J J^fcji *a * ^ jj ♦ :L-*ljjJI j jijji 

U * ^L-kl 1^ JT J « jl jCdl l y 3 jjbup jUjV UU! 

61C* j^ZLs C%?^ jKUl j**j ^i sjbjujl ^UJJj c>%^\j* 
CliU^iJI jl ♦ <dl jj3^ U UUi <c* 1j^>! lilj ^joI^I <Jdujl j_ 
<y> j^AJI U5lko Lull oljUJl /\ \jC~*}\ oljj^ij oJbJLiJI jlk-Vl^ 
J^iLj- SI *UI S^Uj ^_>iJI oLU jl^C- Jl ijsjli ^L^.VI iU ^ 
VJ Li_ L. Jl ^Us VL ci^l HJj ^Vi J* Wl, ,1^1 .uLx jl JIjOpJ! 
Lk^ aj^^, jldl ^k- ^j_j_ cUI oUI LU-j f jJI JJ^ l^UTjl oii % 
JJ? ^j liCftj *-Aj-4- jljOflJ L_l LjoIJI jljjbJI oUU- Jul- J* 
< ^-^"J- 1 cy.'j?^ 1 f* <y <^ e> <^ c ^ U«aj ojdl jl i^Jl jl« ^jji 

^J^_A U-^_ Jl jlkl^Vl Ui >L-I ^11 J^jl OJL. dUS J^ Jll-^Uj 

jl 5^ r=^j O0il ^ ^pUjJI J^La 4JV ^ i'Jb C U ^Ui^Vl li^^ 

♦ I41 AkULl LikJll ^I^J ^|j ^LL* iAALl^ 

- V»i - 



«Jv j J iJl jl » 4 uJl« ol iU" ^j m cJiS" lil LI iji J — U* 

j j JZ [#*k~, i* ^^ii^'j sjjl^eil 4.«.,M1 i^l *^ cJjjJ lil 4lTi-0l 
j^Uilj ^JiJIjj flkJIj ijU^I ^ ^>lJ,! o1_j^1j cVVIj jUaiJl 
.^ ijui <d*L J d}y>~jA l^it Jill ^ck— ^ UjLtisI j* Jjc-jj ^^J'j 
^_^lj 4....M1 clrLJl JS AiLil jljil ^ ^ <cU <j >i ji J~^ 
^^ j *i!j^l oJLft jJU' ♦ i^iJ! JLJI J^Vj vW C»Wlj -Sfbj^ 

ijVI CiUliil ^ ^ /oil iiiMi Jujjil ^Ijll vtr ^j ^ lt* 

^^4 s^ iyi ^lii £**ir ^ UlS** jJC ^ UJ jlki-Vi ^j jV 

♦ iLLC 1 ! a>jaJI /ol^ ji'ldil U-i *l**-^" ^t -i-cXJ! 
tfJJi A?*, ty"-^ 1 ^j 7 u^ ^ ^ ^Jj^J <*T J- ^3^3 *"V! 

^jjVi j^ijii J jljvi ju^ij ^i *i* j^ <j ^ui jik^vi j* 

4TJH *U jU^Vl jL^lj j^lj ^oiJi ^j J^kil J* \3j£\ *V 
^>2r ^j2JI *a* citfj JJL-Jl JjilUI ^* ^1 J~^-l o^J 31 j* ^ 

Safar, F., Tell Hassuna, JNES, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1945, - \ 

p. 172. 
Woolley.L., Ur Excavations, Vol. IV, 1956, pp. 2 — 8, - X 

19 — 21. 

Braidwood, R., Excavations in the Plain of Antioch I, OIP, - T 
Vol. LXI, 1960, pp. 10—15, 166 — 168, 175 
— 181,204. , 
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jj—* iSj^ ] c^S\J !o£aj <jl*1i _s~j V L^I ^ jl&l J yjH U, 
UjJb c*^? U.lja V%l c^^ij Lfl«i 1*1*1 U J ^ jl Ji tO ^ 
♦ >*VI ^ j>*U! l^Li^l ^ ^JoT cJk 3 JLJI 
^^ c-*-yj c*J> ^ oj^ (j J J-^VI J cJIXj ^hXJI j|51jll LI 

^* i tOl ^*i ^^afi, J S^jji^oJI jail oO* Jjl O^j bjJ^> l»Ju c^~^ 

c^-^l d~* o^rUI ^ ^-^ J 4*^1^1 ijU^Jl JUL] ^ c*-^l 
L-giJljij U*wLj U^j-^j l^ilC- I4) 1«...«:> <J[i ^XL* SosJ^I <o-d! 
«^ijjj j-^-J -J-^j'j j.?^ i j-^-JI jail Cj%j* dtth Jli,j l«, <^UJ! 
£—*'->* J^*-? <5^J ^j^J S^J &J L^ LjI Ji. <Ju>Vt jail 
oLLj ^Milj jj-^UIj xLilj O^-Jtf Zjjj^Gl 1«jL, oLO^ jail 
will jail ^ IA4C ^a^l ^ ^11 jail j ^"j JJJ1 jl^j 4-i>LJI 
♦ a^VIj jSTilj j^LJIj U JIS3\ la* 
JU! J^~d il^lil L.U1 ^11 oL%J! ijlSad! ^^db ^Ulj 
JLJL.J <— £ *3»^Il tf, Ouo jlC j ^jj^JI J jL^iVlS' aaiJI jsti-j 

iLlL.^ ju *4 — ijl jLflJl ^ J^ <J» ^ <*iljjl j j". .,g* ij^t* dlB 

*LiaJbc*jl ^1 <^^l <!LpI jj_joJ jbCil la* Ijb jti.1 aS^ J.Iju*j 
^~ij 6 a^ J o*a* ^1 LlpJll ol^lj lojl J^^ IrLjS* <f^>. ^1* 
JiLSlj-^UIj ^^Ijj ^^^1 ^jLUl JLilL jUVI *a* oV 
'^jrVjUwJoLj^iVI *LLJ aa^cJlTj (<>) t - r _J JJJ jc&jJ' \*u&-j j 
4*1^ ai» jl JjVl ^^1 _^lj ♦ J>U\ iSj \^J.\ _UJ1 j 1^,1 liyl 
^ cf" 1 -^ a* 'b^ 1 ***** J n) ^j ^ <i j-j u ^ ^ ^L 

* J^'jV^ ^A* J^ (J^ *jLa!i! 0*j Jyu^i-V'l y_liu jljstJ ^j.......^ 

,3^ JLw ; ju—JI jlL* jji^iii (J <=tj^i" aU- aii ^ UJ I _*J>ij\ L? 

Tobler, A., Excavations at Tepe Gawra, Vol. II, 1950, pp. - i 
6 — 50. 

Rogers, R., A History of Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. I, — a 
1915, pp. 61 — 105. 

t_j| — uj\ j^ <**y i ^L-UJI JL^ J q)jA : ly^jj^j? _ *\ 

. f JSLi £ A. -VV^ 
. VV J5Li i TlY-r-n ^ : ja-4lj-aJ _ v 



,u£ ^i xi ^> j> ^- *- <w ^' a5UI J> Jjl 

jlTj i)L_^ «■>- tfj^ > ^-J' ^ ^' ^ J ^' ^ 
yh . j,> U^ ^A ^l ^< <^ *> "^ ^/.^ 

.4L~> ujw j-j *_«-« <^ *>> ^ a *. J 1 *~ -?r 

S j~ > ^" ^ <^' 4 ^ «=" (V> ^ ^ ^ 
,uj ^uvi ^ ^ yj >ki' ^ 4 ^ -^ i! V'-^ ^ U1 

5j .* .ui ^ .U3V1 4-.L- Jt» j»j >l J^ <> ^^ ■"-•*?■ -V- 

Uj.1 > cJi «j*j -^' a J* ^ & J-* ijJ * 8j ^ ^ *y 
•JJvj i>-» J^ 1 J~ <•*■> ^ ^ > ^ ^ > 

Smith, W., Ancient Egypt, 1952, p. 21. " ^ 

LuckenbiU.D., Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, - -\ 
uicKenmu, ^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ L Bronze _ Relie{s 

from the Gates of Shalmaneser King of Assyria, 

B.C. 860 — 825, 1915, p. 30, Pis. LIV — LIX. 
Lloyd S , The Art of the Ancient Near East, 1961, p. 36, -1 • 

Fig. 17. 
Ibid., p. 87, Fig. 49. ..*"!! 

Frankfurt H.,The Art and Architecture of the Ancient _U 

Orient, 1955, Pis. 34 — 35. 

Ibid., PI. 44. "~* T 
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Jj — ,Vb *U1 ^ ib*j ^Lii ^li^ j^ iL^! £>yi LI 
£}U)1 J^L_-^-j liL>l UJ 5-ijflJI ;>l_^! blL^j 4*^1 rlj*Nlj <JUi 

l*J yu^l ^* ^4] Wl* U^Un^Jj qWjjsJI ^ Jj^J-^V! lj ■ ual&l 4_JL=- 

4 — -IjsJ Soj_u>. otW* UJ ly,j y>Ul jj j\2\ jj}\ ^ j j,L;Vi 
jilyUI J>> Jp 4_fJI oil ,1^1 c-ll ^jJl /^' jii^M 
J\ UV^I *-u cii^lj ijl^Ji U^*i c-l**-^! ^ jU*Jlj pLiJI j£ 
4_*iS y>LLi JJ r** <- J JjVi ^-S^L- <yj Jj^ji-J! ^j ♦ ^a; 

J — 5 y> £j* ^*ij^ '^jj*^, ULaJI «-U> Oj^laj'j /»LtJ! <LSy~»j 1U0 aJsjL* 

w&J Ujb J%1 Jl CJ_^' ^ULJI XjC. Jj O'jftJI -Ufr *A-V?J^ 

i'jjUJ.1 ^jj^I^I jj-b- UJ Jj*aj US Jj-?jLJI Vi ^ J UjUJI 

-a — «i <a>_ oiy* y-T ^m* o^u i\» ^-j-ju l ^ ^j^ j^— ya-^ jlf i! 

^.j* '.r 1 * Jj-r^J *- -^ ^y- A J-^* * -^Hj J^liJI 4L^r..,« r-l^l 
♦ 4L-UL) dJl* j^-. ^_^j jUl^i Jc Jjb" .jl?l iJLfej 

jl iyJI ji.b J -^>'j j^JI ^ 4dl^w Ifrljjl J^t;i j^lJd! LI 
jL-iL j^j U^jU- J -^y ^>l oVU J j o^i=Jl jA-u J oaIi 

Kennedy, A. Petra; Its History and Monuments, London, - 1 1 
1925, Figs. 42, 53, 57. 

n/ni^ji y-yz/u juji Jjiii >- >ijA/uo^i >'b 

Rostevtzeff, M., et al, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, - > ° 
New Ha van, 1944. 

TV/UoYfU Aj l.Y/UV ^°1 f U V^JLJI : .r-j- >1 -H 

. u -r 
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t^oUy^lj ^Uilj iW ^ y yh ^UJl^ ^jVl ^k- J* i>LkH 
J ^ j»>" JJ-b jU^l-VI xu jl <i-u* j* jLbJI JjU« W^iT I il VI 

Ojsy iji l^^^-j j4jJi ^ J* k->^" &* jUiVi ji <Jjj*iij Uit 

j^JL^%}\ j^± j \Sa ^jJ^ J£j i^JjJJl j Ik* VI J»>u- Jju */£j oLil 

jUoi^ j^ji j^ uTj jjui ei^j j*>>. <jii. ^- ^i .v^ji <j 

\,. ;)j « JiJ j£\ aL. O JLJVI jtfj U^IJCl "JSj 4> AksJl V^l 
iA**> jl*VI f-^l -A** 1-X£j>J **3-*JlJI 4J"UkjI— . J 4jUJL^» d*ljj Ifjb" U^» 

^Ul ao 1 -? ^j-u y> IfrUTjl j^l v _,~u Jftj >U ^.ApJI ^jpJ.1 ^ 
JJM *JI Jl aj-t jlfl Wi o-^j ^1 °^J-Jl > cli^ dlli Jli* ^j 
\o 4i^jJl J j aL^JI U-i j If I o-^j \j^ r* *v^l ^« a*j.aaJ1 ij**JI 

i^c-^. j$\ o^=r3 lji» r -U^l J j ^.-^ l JI»>a»L> jLjl < *^» ^ 
Jjij^Jlj jUiV^U^ <j *-*•** \y*»- jlfio^jj l«rl2)L, ^ Ia^ £»-\sJ 
ii JJur ^ jl^JI j Ul ♦ oliLkJI Atj-A- _^ -^ru J ^>-^l L-.I J 
W^ J c5y ^l jl>Vij ol>]ij <l*o > oM <vi 3 VI ( " "' ' 

Y 

jUl 0ULU3 U^k^ Jb- i'i^jLl *jjUi jlfVlj U-ii ^ ^^£" ^j»Vl 

Ghirshman, R., Iran, 1954 p. 160. - W 

Edwards, I, The Pyramids of Egypt, 1954, pp. 35 — 241. _u 
Huzayyin, S., The Place of Egypt in Prehistory; A Correlated -\\ 

Study of Climates and Cultures in the Old 

World. 1941. 



*jj»j &UjJI j^Ij ijlfJdl , ^Jlj j^^JIj JbLilT <jjI!^ ^aJI 

Uju^- Jb oly-Ji ciV JJ? ^ ^j ^JsbJl fLI ^Ui-Li jjlt jlfVl 
j^-T ji. s^juLJl > a VI ^o- ^i>» ^ ^ <jj U^y- J«~r <^-^j 
jl?VI j1 4-^LfJI j If VI ^^j jl ♦ 4J-ui! aSJI ^j oJi^ 1 A 5 -? J^ 1 
y^Jl ^j^ Jlj i^Vl V^VI Jl ^. jO tJ*- J^ SjiJLl S^^Jl 

j^^\ fU*l ^lj *_^VI oly-JI Jj 1*^*1 IjTjOj, ^J ^V *L*AiJI 
jfl 4... JJ1 4>^*lDj ♦ ^^JLlJJ Jji-jji- O^^l ^ -^ ti C^-^ta Lgj 
<*^dl ^* jl?^U LLiS* iydl oJu c-ljil ^5"lj jUU jLTVl t^LiS* j jruT 
~.ll"^.r ^dl '<jjXys3\ blLjJL ^jj^ll iy«JI uVill* ij*JI 
J>-1>— Jc ^yi^AJI _ r ^. ^Uil J 0>* J-iVI ^Aill (i^pJ 1 
Jp r — .VI »J* J&l -&3 cr,) 5*j*JI £^V! J-* \p&\ j j^^tf 

jpd JLJVI cjJbw JtjT Vj jj***M fJkil •*!• Cjlf jWVIj cjuiO! J 

4J4-JI jLLil Jj ♦ m) U^ *c*Ui^% ^3 jUtiJi J>M 5* ^k-j iiLiSJlJ 
Juu yi?V1 J-1^ ^> 'IS\J±\ JUJ1 JJiJ iULJI 4*^1 J*«r Uj^il 

^ji wu «^uj jji ( i^jwji <i«ji> ovii^vi jb ) >^ri c-J jiii 

Clark, G., Archaeology and Society, 1939, p. 40. -X ♦ 

AAA, Vol. XX, 1933, pp. 173 — 174. ' JM - n 

Clark, G., p. 42. -XX 
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.ij^jj *5jil ^k^ J& ASjzeAS i^j-iSfl £-1 J^l <ji*» -\^V t£>* -^_? 

^ oL^jGl JU* j UJI J>LtJ ^ Ijjfu- jiV jLjVI -^Ljj jl 
i_-l>JbJi j^-^JI Jj >*3ti ^^ C^l JlS" jj^J! f-tfl iui >^l 
\jSj oLiO! Ia_a J^ JU* £-rk £-'j j^. ^ 1 j^ 1 J^k ^^^ 

\\M rl«- J Ij-^J ^ 1 j* J! J^ 1 l^ 40 . ^ J^.- 9 ^ ^ C5^ '"** ^** J - 
^^Jll JL-iJl ^11 J— ^b jj J oL^Ul tf 'i-Jj '^j^^ jl>» 

>*VIJ* J^^Ib i*JU ^ crs- J 1 ->W -^ V** °J>' 

♦ L ij4 Olj jjibl ibUJd ^jVI JJj *LilolJ!> *b j a*-\*J!dKl- -uj 
^ jj^jJl ^ j i^Ju \J\ Ol^yi— ^^ Jl OVUJI \y j£ j ^^* ■** 

o-^j jl^J^j >*Jl *Wlj >*Jl J^ J^ 1^*J jy^^-1 *x^ty s ^ ! 

ilJuu ojl. J -U^o $ J ^1501 J^JIj ^-UJl JL.U1 -X4JI Jl J>" jl?! 

uvb, vol. xii— xin, 1956, p. 35. r>SrT?r 

Layard, Ninvah and its Remains. —V ^ 

Mallowan,M., Twenty Five Years of Mesopotamian Disco- _n 
very, 1956. p. 56. 

- t\N - 



<J -U...1I Jjj 4jjL^l yir*. J-^J <«U1 <il^Jl j\?^l <JjJ-A_« C~*Us Oj-JI 

*ji gjl 1jl#> <y>j jLjVI J>L±j ^ /»1-l$JI t_jUJI JU ^j^aJI jl 

4L** ^y cjj— 21* Cjj *>- jdl ijSl-jJl J I — ^J! <yt9 fLJoJl jfL— .j 

.5^ J j ♦ (rA) \ji^ oljlij <>jiC r-t^J1 o-^_> ( H8 ) J k- i: H 

4 LIT fijj~* ^Ic- Jj -aaJJ oLJuJl Oj — ^'j Aj^L-X. ^Ij^-V Oyi>- 

iyioliLi^l Jl ^Ul JL-iy 4-^.jJI ^lOlj l^jbll j:>LJJ jl 
<UL V _J1 _?! j^jj^' *i>lk>-!^ c->-uJ! jltV i— i-i jy*"--> U lj^3 W* 
fcl^bJI Ju^_ Ujcp -c* 1^**- j?^ j^l ^ Ijjl j J' <d J^ # JJI *1»Aa)I 

•jIj^-J* J ol_..fl';7ll) p-vJl jLJLi ^Ijl Lx*i ^^Vl <iU« j^ ^j 
(j-Li— j»r"jj^l <-^" l*»j *i— ojVlj SSUVI J ^jj Uj A-SjZ-il ^Ll-j Uj 
*jJuJI j^jjbJI ^-j& IfrJuo Jc- Lg-i'Uil c~S\j j-u *~ j tiLi3l (j j^Hj 

♦ (f,:) ibjrw^Jlj 4.;...<lil fijLiisJI jl^r-l tf> t,fl'.*C jl jU-XS pUal—l 1 — 1 

Sarre, F., and Herzfeld, E., Archaologische Reise in Euphrate ^ 
-und-Tigris-Gebiet II, 1920, p. 95 f. 

ur- itY/n^./ii r\c - nr/ n(A/( : j-j- j-iui _yv 
. n^- uynoi/Vj 

Braidwood, R., and Howe, B., Prehistorice Investigation in —T^ 
Iraqi Kurdistan, SAOC, No. 31, 1960, p. 25. 

Hall, H. The Oldest Civilization of Greece, 1901, pp. -T. 
1 —21. 



j^^iJI U'j^yi 0LJL1JI J Aj-^i -W*J1 u->£S"j*l ^ Lajl JUo qy^y! 
U A 3*(Jj^3^jJ^h 3^j3 J3 ] J^ ^-UJlA^ljU/S *j3j^ 0-^' J 

^jj' ti <£j*-\ tf^ cf 1 ^^^ (J^ C-*3eJi UL-.1 jLJij Lj^3 <^j£ <J 
^ ^jyiJlj i*JL->j ^Jl -Li-sJl oliL-^) 1 ^ ly^" Sayce ^ ^Av'^ 
\j^i^ J^J ■■*-G*J V J^J iSj^J^-y.3 ijj^'3 j^J" <i oL-^dl 

CjjL~>\j l^l—lj-0 ^Ij&f- jj— alstll ify 3 <jjU— ilj 4) j^jaJlOiJ UXJ' ,y* 
C»l>^*J <*lfr <ki- a-^_j ^k- (f0} <ui*J! <J!yJl jL*VI <ijJ-^* c**-i -3-^.j' 

jlj-aJI ^« ic-^i^ai! i^^tsJI oWI »yj j^Lc- J-Aj pI^L- ib-U ^ t -*j^^ 
____ _ 

Gurney, O., The Hittites, 1952, p. — 12. _H 

Taylor, J., Notes on Abu Shahrain and Tell-Laham. The __rt 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 15, 

1855, pp. 404— 415. 
Thompson, R., The British Museum Excavations at Abu — Ti 

Shahrain in Mesopotamia in 1918. Archaeolo- 

gia. Vol. XX, 1920, pp. 101 ff. 
Safar, F., in Sumer, Vol. IV, No. II, 1948, pp. 115 — 125, -To 

Vol. V, No. II, 1949, pp. 159 — 168. 
Sumer, Vol. XXI, No. 1 & 2, 1965, pp. 17 — 32, Pis. _n 

I — XXXVI. 
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l«L. -^ A^AaJI 4i j«JI jj-^ 1 J JLJVI jlT ^1 Sill! y> ji^lj? 

<JlyJI jlfVl *j^ p-Vl »-i» ^ "** J ^J^' <>*.■> ^ LaJ ^ t^' 

jl Jc 3 j* j!j* ^-t ^^ ^! j u- Jai^j ♦ JJ1 ^k- J* i>^ 

ur ^-j ^iii r u^ v ^ u ^o ^ ^i ^ ^ ^ jX\ 

L^'ijtf ^U Aj^ZJI *-V -W-? f^' V* Kostenki J^J' 

> jj^ ^ ^ , 6Jt * J' °->^ c* ^ ^ ] jXl ^"^ * J 
^ j^J aj U^ Jl c-£Jl ^ >J1 *Li -^ d ->^ d*^- ^ ^ 

r 

a,JbJy> o^^JI j >^ "<^ ^ ^j Z^J-S ^1 J j VI S>iJI j* 

Clark, p. 69. -™ 

Clark, pp. 70 — 71. -TA 

Ingholt H., The Danish Doken Expedition, Sumer, Vol. _Y*\ 

XIII, 1957, pp. 214 — 215. 
Laessoe, J., An Old Babylonian Archive Discovered at -I . 

Tell Shimshara, Sumer, Vol. XIII, 1957, pp. 216 

— 218. 
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1A_$) Ajo -<Lusl>- "**",>• (J* «ij-^- fc-^jT <SkJtl ^ jix« j^—J (J t^5tJli 

( ji-ijiiJl-^ J j ^iJI ^jVI <_-*-L^ jiiiw-j j! ^ t ..,:^] 1 aLj> (j~^j (J^j if*j*^ 
iSj*-^ O^Ci La lj P^'jJ^ j'^"^' o' — =*^ , "-** i **i tl£~^"' l5*^-^- ? ^ 

J«~~j d~fej jj^' <a-i^j ^aJI «U_JJs jyCi' j! ^^a^i iL-J. 1 oJu& <J C-^UJ 

•— ^ — ' JJ^J-? J..J^ ^ ^ <lsfc*l— • « 0^ji>* ^j^*^ -£*~ :? <-}_?*■* J <_£— -U4II 
-iLSlj^-L-ijVljV* <Jj*V^ (J^ i a-la.izl ejyujj ^_^J jiatll ji^i , ..^jjj^aJl 

ju& jjixill k-^lj ^4^ Vj ♦ dl)j> Jl »jj^-aJi d^-i til aJsJH oUUJI 
jlC» Ofe*^ '<mJ* <li 1 *,jl*i-. ,l jC^s : (jlyLsJl <ui_^j jt&i ^l _ ^ 

-L_^ ^k *i <JL)1 Ji" fj] <_^->j^ £*^ j- 1 J& J 1 t^ 1 ?. J&' J^-" 

AJlj eLai (J ^-i^X-Lwj 4-^-U <*jUI ttlijj <bj3 JLw jZ* j\S <, a* . ^ 

cl^Ulj i^Ul —J aJI UUw *Sjil J j jTS jjs^j 4JU1JI *ljL 
ijFVl a^j <JJ <L-^ ^' flijVlt '<J& f-^3 <~*=*> <JUJi fi-x* <jj 

♦ 4lkLa jS* (J <a ■ tvdl 

4-J.jl j c^jfV! JJ1 -^ji (i^ 1 ^^ ! rr-k *^p l^JI jI^j j : 4*Ll^il — v 
duii! ^,1 ^Ti jl> Ji 0j f j J-^v ^^ j ^^ ,^- 1 A rJ ^L« 



r>o 



■> 



^jul; olj^II ^y ^r jy^. J 1 J^„ <Sj^ ^>- j' : /**_^' <-a-^j — . r 
j! a^^ ibjd iL.jli N%1 jl <Sl j A=-y jl -bJa— Jc- jlTV! 

<J a*_j>1 -^j»* JU*» Vl m^** (jj J-^ (3 ^S^ J* iijJLft j] iijuJS L~<2j 

^J^ v^ 1 J' *-> Li ^' ^J-?^ 1 0*-? oil J^l ^ Jfr jl 3jl_jj <j 

aj^L^Ij^.^'/V* 4j J—al) Uj ,**jll jl£l« AS^jJ. 4) jJy^Ljbj <\l*ijOe}\ £ 

J — -**j t£j^ s *./' £*'-^ ^J'j^.J j'^'j JU-j Jjl-b-j ^yj 

: jroi^s --Li* .JLc. J^-jiaiJlj 45-\Jl «u*^JaJI ^ftl^ikJ! aU (b ^y jl 

o^-j jl > A VI ^ c lji -kfl> JL*lJ ^ ^l Vj o«*/\ jT v/^ 

7->L^Vl jt i j— ill /Ijp JJlji- jl S-^j-srJI JajljStlUj^y J jij 

♦ ^Lil jt ^tjjll 

j seJI j7tk~« ^£jl e ^11 4 JL /i5ji>l P-Ui'jl <> X^aiij C-UjjVl o 

£jL~*a fjj$ Ac-Uj'jij <\~J?j&j Aijb 4i j*-u AjI <*->* Juwjj OL— .LajI "^ 

jt *L JjAaej It^jLiu ^^ji 1 jlT lj>1 ^y-i J**!! L*l jjUdi Jug-— il 

<U«V...^ jlS* ^JJI f LWI P^Jj r-Uil tl~^ ^y ^UJb ^lll JaijT 

4*tljjJ1 C)!)L-i>UJlj oli'LJI LLIj L^jli^ -x*j b-UjuJI ^jil jbC-. 

jApj C>lc-jjjil c._^ *^y-« j^ dUi ^Jl tiLiuj /»*jil /r 4 <=-yeI-J>l 

♦ <u£- ill»l y* jj! CjI^a^IJ! Tt-ijjj'j i^^JLUlb 
^1 UJfr ]Jo J <■ * .. ,. k ll L^JLs- J j-LT xiljll ^jiuo jl : *Js_*il <JU _ A 

jlO v^ ^j?V U^lj^ >a»j cJiui 1 j! Lji.^ *L*il c*«>x«^ JjV^Jlj 
- tn - 



*jhji\ 'k~j>^\ J^i\j ^L— -iJl jlf^l ^ b« jl Lsi^li, jl U^L^I 
jc olt^oUl J"j> jl ♦ 5JUJI jkldl J i^^j ji.1 jlC J ;lu>j 

<L— ,L.I OWI jLp>-' ^^ ^_-JilJi <1^ J^*j ^iaJJ 4^1 <UjIa* <_£JU 

iJ'ViJ^I <*J jji j! ^jl^JI lijb J <JI fijLiVi j-W L*j ♦ ysOJ 
L_^J ijjUil iyJI jj LI l«J ^UJIj ^-L-jVI >j>.jl LTb j^Cj 

♦ 1 „«.»,k jjXli 

Uj^j jt j Li LIT j fcl*. jyO ojjUl j^\ jl : i^VI oUill -_\* 

<ij J 1 ^— ^'j J^J' h-j^A tf\±* j] <Jj^$3\ jlj-V^ Jfr O^L* 

^Juj l^rUUj Lsoac ^.L jl ^iiaLi* (j^j^u oVUJi ao* *^ 
^L— Jp Wr^- J*i (J$\ 'ij^s}\ JUJI Li Uj^^ ^at^jj l**^-<j 

ij*^? <^ C-iui 4jjLS-I j — a>- y* r-jS*Z*J j I <C* u-jyiJL jl /*^J^' 

l^i^ljjj L^ ijj^-kf! oLji*i! J-3t^J* -Us ^-*^ ^Lfl J Lj*^ 
j^JUJ! Sl^l ^_^ Ji_*y ^1 jl?VI LI ♦ Ui^l ^ ju, L_i 

♦ jj^aJlj f j~»Jk <frji~^» U^ <U$il oLy*il jTaj c yuCi 

i^y^j-jsJIj iilyUJIj <L^jL31 4-a-LJI ^# u f,:;i::l! <^ LjjL«u ^d! 

4 -Ij^j *j?Vl ( yU\ (J a^ A*j <L**V1 o-U <*3ySj *3_>ll <***! _^X 

^1 ^j^ jwd ^>VI i^N! ^libUi ^j U^ ^i^d.! ^yr 
ti^ jl d^-Ul jt Jc^j ^ — -,ljjj! aJ^j <>jjli' <iy^j ^jL^aJI 

_?! o^pJI ^j^^JI ^^-J! a^Ij^ ^ y> <kL±$'\ ^jJI »5^il jl ^i* 
j^ji — ^Ul_5 j^_J- J Ul^ j^^L^^lj Jj^bUI -llC- LL>^c 

* ^JLiJIj JjhJ^JlIj 

C ji-Lti <u-j?yj 4 i .; y:C ii ^lyi &L— < L •U'lS J*-^j*j ." ^^>-' oLji*^ \x~ 

x^ c ^ I fl" ,..,^U J^JLl _,! J^ii 1 LT ^Jl'jJI i^iLi! j! jLil 



i 

J , ;>11 L^jt^l <U^ Uj ^j^ 1 C* 1 -^ 1 cnr* O* '^^ "^ 
^j i$>3 {Zj* S j^ 1 J-*M '^ [j2 ^ J*^ *^ Lm ^ Oi~* £*>* ^ l 

Jjl |JL» Ji. j^ r U L^\ iU^ J >^3' ^ 0L>il 4-1 jJ A*, i^-lj 

JJL -Li- ^y J*—:. I— ^^ l^-" oU ^ >s^ o"J V j*^ 

ar) I* jNi J* j (n) h^ V c^ 1 -^ 1 6 ^* c>* J ^^ ^-> l ^ oljLi^l 

A^V jl> ili-VI Sjbl. ijgiOl 4lu Jlill ^b >.y it-Mi Sjbl; 

Uji?i ^jiii £$\j* «-** J v^' J-^ ^v^ 1 *^ J 1 - s?- 9 -> lj ^ o* 

J ^jl^JI ci^HI ^ or* > Aj ^ ^ ^^ 4 ( "W ^ 
g ^r'U > A ^1 4~,lj:> ^Jb US jL^-VI lift J UiUic-l jlfj ^^-^ <>" 
i/ JI. ^>N1 Sjji-JI ^SljH o* ^ J >J^ £-* fi J £*J* £^ J* 

Speiser, E., Excavations at Tepe Gawra, Vol. I, Levels -i \ 

I — VIII. Philadelphia, 1935; Tobler, A., 

Excavations at Tepe Gawra, Vol. II, Levels 

IX — XX, Philadelphia, 1950. 
MallowanM. and Rose, J. .Prehistoric Assyria. The Excava- _tv 

tk>ns at Tell Arphachiyah, Iraq, Vol. II, 1935, 

pp. 1 — 178. 
Safar, F., Excavations at Eridu, Sumer, Vol. Ill, No. 2, —iX 

1947, pp. 100 — 111. 
Braidwood, R. and Howe, B., Prehistoric Excavations in Iraqi — $ £ 

Kurdistan, SAOC, No. 31, I960, pp. 33 — 54. 
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."Lsi jdl ^ c*^ jp\ \J^\ ^li ^ j JjVI 1LUI J oj^-j 
U^ ^y*^ 1 J 1 Jr- j^ ^ Zj\^S j+js cJlT UiX f l* J ^.Va-il 
WiO HIT pi* j i^! OLJ^' OyL-lj? ^>J j JLLJl oU-Ul J 

^^-aj J O^jJ ^1 bLioJI jjiu 7-i.. fl ... " V liL»J ^JLlI! ^^J 

JJjI <_JV1 -*-*^ jLgk: -V Lila'l.,,;; a**U*j y,LCj; i**U. ^* iS^t* 

(yj J OAs-j <jJ* Jjj J XjJLI Ijjk jTS ijj 31 JJ^j <jJVl <^jj_? 

i^J^ikil J jJ,I CJL-tj *jfr <C*JI Ol>jd*- Oj4— 'i -*J_J f*^ iT*** (3 <3* L— ' 

«<^A. — >• 4jijLi»- j*UL« _y3tJ <atj j O u . ^ a * . j l f~**Jh> L*AI& Tr-a" ^...a'"1l 
j^JI l _ikj_ ^aJI ^Vl ^jljlli J 1>>-U >^l --ill (^4-jj *~i l^Li j^ 

£i-Xs» IS 4j Lg-JI ^)l J_^>jJI J-i IgJLfrl ijfVl <CUJ! ci^' jL>-Vl ^a*J 

J i" Ojl l^-ts ^S^yil 4-*aI ^LC^i 4*-«U c«J^i t^- 5 ^' ^A^' Uj^Ji 

■^ _^lCJl _!& Ojifi- il UjljS.1 (J <\JiijA CJ^ 3 i_*JiilU _j«— 1 Ji*j /jf-^>. 

**rankfort, H., Tell Asmar, Khafaje, and Khorasabad, OIC, —io 
No. 16, Chicago, 1933; Iraq excavations of the 
Oriental Institute 1932 / 33. OIC, No. 17, 
Chicago, 1934; Oriental Institute Discoveries in 
Iraq 1933 / 34, OIC, No. 19, Chicago, 1935; 
Progress of the Work of the Oriental Institute 
in Iraq 1934 / 35, OIC, No. 20, Chicago, 1936. 
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jS\ jl ♦ ->J aJ! (jl^-Jl f^J^* cS^ - ^-^ C J~* ^' cT^ * "''^ ->^' 

Jfl^lj _ r ±c x**bl jja}\ j»-ij1 J ^UiJlJI JjlaJI <y>3 c~*s ' ( j$\ oL-idl 
jl J*» o^ U^j :>_3^J_? JjIjj jsliL-ji-j ^^LJ <j (n) t v^iJl jy£)l 

av) J_^ jr <j ^v *UJ1 iil^Jt jlf-yi i^ju V c*.B ^1 oU^i LI 

l^Jc- jjAJl frUJ U*-o (j^jVi dl!U iljl j£» p-^JI (V Ujt*i SUjV cJl£^ 

I u?^ . &>• J ' «A >■ «_&i« ^cj p ^Ji C'l ■ 0j>>J 4-3 4jjLl>.ijl jiscJI «^d e-Ut\ 

4 ilyjl jl> 4 VI ^-^ Cx-jLJ'j ♦ JryljJiJlj oLJ>L>Jl r-ljJI oLi^f^ 

lilji ?^"„j *ULl* ^Uj jl J^ ctA) jlSV ^j*. J >*Vt iUV <-UI 

<j 4_<L-iJj U-»j 41— 2 *J_?^ lP*J 0" r*5 jji'j jl— j^Ju Ai*_3 O jUJu <io <*3 

♦ l^it JJ2JI ju». ^JJI y& c-*jJl jj^ J*)j iLlT ^" J iUsVl <LU^ jl 
4ijj^*oJI <u^£l>- Lgj c~«li _JI JU^VI ^a^JI Ijla ij j^JUL jjA>- j^» L*j 

4»jJI jl?l iUiV i'Jbtdl ~«V1 iL«J 4joUI ydj^Jl 4_jLL*^ iJbtlll <f t ^ 

> ft Vi iliV aU* fUl <)L. Jj ♦ JuMl Jl jl^J ju- *L« U^,^ jjl 

^5ljil a*ijs JSJUJ* JC^J jrL*JdU '^J>jP ^i\ji^ J%\ jLjUl ^_^=j jUjj-}U 4-JfyJ.I 
uAiJ jLl>-'Vi 1-A-A ij gjs jr«V <j J^jJl J-*^-J 4-^Jal U^iS"! jl^S-l ^ytJj 

^^ 1 , lg U'; jjC^ > M ^Jl jlf^l Ul ^jcJI v^jA*- JJ iUiV! j J^^JI 

♦ jj-^JI.2 oUaja^tlt J ?J~"J " <>jjjiu l^Ii- 4j jj^-Jdl Ot»ji»»il >»^>- J*^*^ 

^JLJI <La err*j cil^l t _^> J aJI l-Lft *Ijj JJu — Ll (j l^'^bV <uj>Ul 
4 — i c* Ji:':J i j* *S^i LjjLl* \ij\ USj^j ^«J1 crr 1 ^ j^ 1 ^^J' *-^* cij 
t_jjUillj Jul" lilj ♦ l^....A) t _^ jJcJl <JL£. ^£. <cij jS\<Ji J ~0 <J i^jlJ UjL-i 

Handkcock, P., Mesopotamian Archaeology, London, 1912, ~l*\ 

pp. 40 — 84. 
nUtUiWT-loTjUT- UY/mA/S • j-j- jJSJI -CV 

. \\\ _ lY'v/noi/v ur - )\r/\\o.^ 
no - iu/noVio ' n\ - nv/nov/ir : j->- >'i -u 



,*-s-J (J < j^^ J " (♦* Ail^w JJ^ 2 ^ {J* \J^' ^'-r' A^, ^^bJl **^* rr^JJ 

^_yjo .jdl j^^ajJI J. ..I. .i JJUr *i-~^ Lg-iuo ^^U. 4-£Lz<> oU~k (J J ^^aC- 

i*j^Jl iJLll JA*^J JaksJi A-*ji' <-*~-Hl £*jil j^» *J jl Aju 

^Jlj cf ^S\ 3 JSJI aJlC-j oIjpVIj ^VNI ^j JUJI j^lj ^Jldl 
jLjillj^j j^\j ^ja £» j£\ J jisJI jIj*l-.I jL-^JL a^ jl i y^j 
U^ ijgJl- yjr U>V jlk*Vl J*_^- ^ >» ^>« J j?U*Jl Taj jl 1a>. 

eJk cli) ^Jlsw" ^ oLJulii a-i* A^"^! jJsLJkl Ul ♦ y^tJl JU*I ^yb 

3I iVl W> & -I) jl Aj^^i- ^o-j j* jl cistl* ji <V**L>- lfcA$*Jj Aas 4-^U- 

jl -9-V1 ^ ^5" <j_J < -iJ£J lj e-MLL^ j^-^JI ^ W>yJ J 1 *r^\ 

oL^ji •7t r fl^9 4»-L-J1 f~*-£>'j <*V *i»1jj ^bJJ ^u*^! JjaII Ua^t 

1 ^ j^ ^jUVI ^>y ^Jbj L^V <JjaU bj_^«j <L«y »jp^ jtfVi 

jtfVI Ji>- <i ^La^Vl & 3 l tf \jj\a ~J£ jl ^ L^-idl Aloft ji 

Jl tiLijj jl^Lt iJ^^^I lj,, Jiii <j^?I ^lj^ "-r*^* <-3 'j^j—^' «3"'j f«^ 
j_ ? j : m^ i ^ jl A VI y% ^ *V> jy^. J 1 J-^„j j^^ 1 a* ^ ^ f > 
4 -,jL_^* (j ^a**; ij-i- j^-^jJo^ ci_^l cr^.^ J**^' V^ (3 a»a)1 

4 ^IjJb ilji <J ^ajt-ij «L>jAaJI J=j^lai=JU *^jl3_j JJu--Il (j *4^?La^».l 

Lg-uAjt^'Ol usl ^"-^ Vl oA* twJ oLiiji-JL 1 ^L^ui^fl AjS lil /jS^-JlI ^j ^^ilfl 

J JuJI ^--S? Ia^ <Sjjs^\ tf {f±3 ^r^ 1 Jj^. J^ J ^ e ^V1j> 

♦ aJjJ^II Jb^A^d oVUJI £*>■ 

■ye <L&it*i> 4 C-jj&la *y* u-«i^jl «Ac- j^ksxS <**—* ^L^JI CaJ U" Aj»jj 

<Lo ^AJ a^^il <Jlll fljAiil U*> J ^^-^ :iJbt:: :. c^ 1 ^ 1 -?^^ ! J? oWi 

oLi-^; ^C-j j ♦ Jj^J'j JiJl <> c ^jj >^ ( jj*j ^»_A' 4 *^ aj .-? 'r^' 

- vr> - 



^\ 3JtJ ^\ 3 U U^\ J IbJLllj ^^!l ^Jth, ^i, ^^j, ^,' 

t^/VI ^j^OJ v^ 1 ^» r jj -JcDL ^1^ ^ ^ ^^ 
J^j So, ijL-di ^UtjVI i>^ *>Jjl 4^; l^j ^j,y ^U. ^ 
SIT ^-Ur ^Jl 4kSJl ^ i> r Ji 5U jl ♦ >JL s^li! jj ^ ^ 
^ ijlj J UiLC c-ir J^V! j4j l«JI L_JL oU^VIj cliLJl 

o-^ I jl joUUjVI joU Ul oL L_ 5iir iJli j^ ^ U ^j j^ 

Jib J ^U^ c^ jd> <oUI j.yj- jl ( y^ J ^ ^ u • ^ 

^U M* ^L, ^ jlC ^ ^1 ^U. iiij u^ ^Uj^j TjlIji 

OVI C*U^t idj ^Vl J <U^I ^ ^A« JUTj J* h%i\ ^j ^ 

\>j^ LI ♦ ^aJl ^ or^! jjC V jl J*j oUUj-V! J^ i^iu, 
jUL, Ui* ^>Vb S-A*.l^l j£ SiLJI j_^j j! J^ii ijLdll e-UijVI 

♦ «*^. £*jA ! OUi> £r*_£J ^UijVl J fj£ ji *Oj cuLuai 

f 1 — -ii ^1 j! iiki! ^ iijui ft Ju .-^Jj "<Lz£i\ jtryi jic 

j-J>-\ 3 ^ 3 \ ^ ^ 'i*LA\ jjd jl J^ 3 <i jji ^^o ^>.L^ ^1 

iii v> ^-rij 5^ >ji iikL. cjit fii'^ r Lx5i ^ ajJbfc , i J ^ 
j~^ ^> c?* > UJI ci^ii j ijjLi jjji ^1 ji j^j, ^ rj ^,, 

ol_aJ, 4^>j olo^jJI 4%>j ol^jjll 4i>j j^L^ji <ij,j jL^VI 

♦ JLJII 



ttr 



^jji ijb j« >Ji »j* j» * ^y^ 1 . e -V ! l -^' V^ 1 l ^ Jbl o* 

* U* SJ>11 jijUtl! J Sj/AU ^k ^<J> J^ ] >-. - U - 

^jijjj jUi ^UJij s^Ji V* ^ -^> ^ ^^ £^" J 
jyC V^l J~^J V -^ l '^ ^ d^ ] ^^ U ^ ^-^ J 

U ^ ^ut >Mlj? &j^> L**^ 1 u^ 1 ^ ^ S? v^ 1 c/ri 
lit l^_ j^ aJIjP y ^^./ J^i o^ 1 ^ ^ ^ Jl 

^ ^i u, ^>- >> j^ ^.o-^ e ^^ ^ j °^' 

lij— j^ >b * ^ a- dA u ^ > J ^ J1 ^ ^ 

IjL 4SkL. J /j5 jf U*» 3V ^^^ ^ >^'^ cH 1 ^ ^ J ^' J 

jUMi ^ J ^ .UsMi ^ U^j \&± ^>3 W^^-. '^^ 
o^ IS i J l r ^^l >Ji ^ j- WJi l jUy ^l g-'tdl. o^ </^i 



trr 



^ v-^' J M > A^ rt a- j* ^ ydi jjik. ij; ^ oi}u ^ 

^-jAZ* jU^I jj^ jl !UUI L^Jj bjLsi.! ISjll^ S^ ^ J U rl -- ; -" 

p-iJI J JjVI^LC j d-i^l! uU 4^^ Ji ^ ~fU! ^ iLL5d. 
j ^jVl ^ ^ jb.1 <■— j^ Jl ji^\ ^"^ jji ^ UJ ^j t 
^ J\ >J! ^! c~- Jd! ^ JU-UI ^S J jU\j olii Cr . 
ci?i o-^ #^ c£ ^j ^ oUi jU J ^j^l ji-. ^ jt,! 'ij** 
♦ c ' n lk, *j^^ '&S, i^** cr^- 4 ^.j 1 ^^ 1 jb^ ^U" 4J o^>Jt 
>ldl j U^JI i^i oli ijVI f\ & J j jCi ^jjdl >JI Ui 

i^Jx- 4iUi <Lj« <2kl^ j y^l ^ UAJi jIj^VI jyC ^j U^JI 
A^lj ^U rl^lj i.121^1 Jc JiJU* j! Jfr UUt jil cjL^Jj V> jfc.1 

^ « .UI ^ ^j i^l j^J j ol^JI ^>.^Jl iakll 6 jl* ^!^ ^ 
J^_JJl ^j JJI jlo^l a Ujb_j JjVl <Skd1 jlj*, ^>l iskL. >*; 

JcJ^-^JIj ci^Jl) ^_^!j O&LJl iLoVI ^U o^U- ^JJ! a Ju ji 

Ja-^ ^aJ* Cijjl ^1> ^j I4J yiaJl ^.^j^ \J*~* '^kj, j i'^f ^Jb 

Lloyd, S., Tell Hassuna, JNES, Vol. IV, No. 4 1945 _n 

pp. 260 — 261. 
Mallowan, M. and Rose, J., Iraq, Vol. II, 1935, pp. 11. _ , 

Braidwood, R., Smith, L., and Leslie. J., Mattara, A. South _ \ 

variant of Hassuna Assemblage Excavated 

in 1948, JNES, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1952 pn 1 — 

75. 

Ingholt, H., Sumer, 1 Vol. XIII, 1957, pp. 214 — 215. -of 



jS\ ^ oC^Jl oUjJ «£J» ^^ <-^l oij^^i J ^l Li 
'&% iLi*. J^J1 ^^ c~^ la*, i^il *_^Jl ^ijl] J u^ ^yji 

IjL^I ^ jlG J yUJl ^j &JJI d O* *-^*JJ SJbJb* jlM "jc JJ -.ji 
-U^j * .Ul ^j ^lyjj j.j} J* IJs j^\ d^l iutif jlCl! l-i* 

<i>JI Lr ij j <J jjUJl jKlb >JI U, jlCll Uu» j ,_^j< ^ *I^VI 
jTLi J J**, jl j^ij <J li^i^. oUUll ^ ^i ^ lil jjUJl jlCll 

i-U-JI jLLl! J ^^^J ^L^j LgJ OL^ll aI^L,, ottJJI _L^ 

♦ *>JI ij^l yj2T ^. 

OUJLiJL bLa3l ji^JI tljjM yS"! _^ *LJ1 c>ULL * M J^\ LI 

^ -xiil ^Sp\j a*~,1j}\ 'a^LA\ oli iy^l jjdlj ^yOl ,31^, J 

a_^ jl SjjUl > A VI d a* <J J^y gj)\ jiai J >JI 1ju_ jl Juill ^j 

£j\ — iUfcil fl-VA ^— Jj ^-^5 jl A-ju* oUl^« jt j I As- ^^>-^ ji*- 3 " »A».l_j 
JjVl 4LU1 ^ VO; (or) Jj^l ^-jOl jl JjVI jlJIi j\ Jj^i jl-bJL 
<jj)" <J>L^J J;;;^ ^JJI I4PU Jl Jj^?^JI JL^. OUL>Jll aJji <i IgJ <-3j*j"j 

£j$3\ 3 \ jIj^JS jl^bV Jj^\ j\l\ oUU. c^r asy j\\ jll\ oLa^.- 
♦ jlfVl.^ >Sw- ^i .IjJuJI <,yJi ^ lJuCij jiiJi jUlI jl 

Starr, R., Nuzi, Vol. I, 1939, pp. 18 — 30, 62 — 122; Tobler, -ot 
1950, pp. 6 — 50. 
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J^Vi ^laV^ .jc-tj •jUW cr^k J. J±r a* ^ •** >" 
jSTr jS ^JUI jrt U ^1 ^ ^ ^ J ^ i ^ ^ U W l >^ 

."Liil jljJbJI j^ — «^J ^ C^ 1 - 5 ^ *° ^ ^ ^ JJ? ^ 

Jjji ^ ^ ^ ^ s^ljli *jji ^ u Uj^ ^ '■** J 1 -. 

A cr^'o- ch* ^J^T f^ * &s" <S3j (*J* 4 *S W '->> 

. jjbJl .U f j££-1 *X\ ^1 J JU* j^ 1 ^ u?" -^ «# ^ 
^ib^ J ^l jU^Jl j»lt. <*j~ ***+~s o' ^ ^ ••** ^ 4ij? ^ fl 
oJdl .J* JjL. O^V tt> cr~ \ X ♦ j>db ^ M *W M' 

j^ 3 iuMi <i5cL ^j ^» ji- ur M 1 » J^. ^^ , ,A * 6N 
tj* j\ iussn c^>^" Vj ijW j»j^» J- 1 ^ ^^^ s ^ 

WooUey, L., Diggnig up the Past, 1960, p. 54. -°* 

Wheeler, M., Archaeology from the Eath, 1954, p. 86. -oo 



m 



ol -ill Uro^-r ^i jl ->l>Vl U, ^ ^l JjVi oL-idi jl 

JJUIS" i^Ol iLiil j If Ml ^ ciA^i^l ^ ^hjl j^j| J ^jj[ 
J ^ l^y- -u* ^Ul ^^J- j}\ i^AJI J^JLT L^iJI jl^l j\ 
L_^J -k^** ^Jl <£JU)J j^kJL jlf^l dllr ^ d^JI £j*> J j ciswbil 
L^l^jpMlj ^L-^j-^N c\jJzS\ J olj^-kJt ^Sly_, oLLUI 
tpL.-f^/l j^JI jjUir ^ J ^-idi <%> jl Uf L^JIj ^iljjUJij 
^jVI 7=k- ^ U-J d-^Ji ^yVI >*JI LI ♦ Uiij jl?VI r'>^-V 

ij^Jlj ijr^Xli jl'Ml jf JjLlT 4-*JjOj Oi^yk^J _ydJI ij^JI ^^ 

ajI^Ij ILoVI pliJI jfU Jl* l^i. S^sL, ^ j! s^L, iS>U 4J L jT j 
*LJI j^ Jl 4iUil j_^JI frjij VW dOL*l»Jlj olrLJl lli/ 

J^l^c L^Ixa^. j5\ 4tJ$\ ^ LLJ1 4a.,.kll <S\j\t Silt ^ascjl Ijljj /jiJI jjaj 
j >Ui ^51 jl fJuJI ci-ai 4ft,„k11 o-\A dU— iLi Jo»j ^jJGJ -^j Jll« d...U l 

jkLil fij — a ci jj£"j <U»JI jkldl J jy'oJUJ! *L Ulj <iUJ1 jUdl 

AjjJI oJwA <lljl A*) J ♦ iLfS Cjli'U j_J-^>- ^yj U-i 01*j L ii^iO IjCkxLla 

Jl^— *■ ti' J-^ 1 Jj*^* ^^ j^i "j-^ 3**- J' U^U ^^1 ^."...j 
^U;V1 ^ >*VI £l>i- V U»l UUrl >JI ait ±1I3> jl^j jU^JI ^1 

fc_^ieJ J»UiMl dLi' (J <>jJ*i ^l_^« Cj^>-J ISij dj^iatil *UdJl siji <j <**Jtdt1 
ljjd*j Ujlfl r-^id^J'j *^ t jkJl (J-jlj ^j^' ji- 5 ^ j^** <? *j3j^\ ^-^^ 

J 3 \ <iLL ^UVI *■!* ^i' illj a^j plaSl i A MUl J^ j^Jl iJL ^ 

d-9- ^^yi^ajl c-UJI jl j£j\ 4j^I cJ ^>- <l!L A j ijL* ilk j jisjl j^l^j J 
jl IsLa-l dj-b*j * Li I j.>La* ^ LjyiJl jlsLi! <jj ♦ jlf^l j_^l» <^>J 

fill c^r d^Ji J^»l>_ j' t-Jull JLi ji'MI Sjto. oLil'^Uij ^J^ 1 j^* 

cJlT L>1j, .Li! ^yil ^_J^ iLi^VI ^ ^-t M* <WI ^JJ SJlil i'jolil 
^I^JSdiUI ^j^^JJI ^ jldJl <UVS joilj^yLSI j^^^DL CiLJullS 

♦ <*LJI ^^Jl J Ij1>1 ^^ U ii^VI ^Lilj 

- TtV - 



3»j >n ^ w-jL*^. ^i >» fr> c^-i emr, ^vi 

j* *~~2>pb U-U ^Jl jj-^»j f j-Jb <UI>j <5U-j tfikOl. 
♦ L-4«t3 L-ljJJ J^^JI jJ-Jl* ^j ^^h^ u^ V-f J 1 tr^ 
Wj >'sr^ & <dl J 1 - ? ^ ^ r** <^- ^ J?VI cM 1 ^ ^^ ^ 

^^1 OUUJI jl Jill j^Jlf 'k* 3 ^ OljL^l ^ f-^ J -r-^JS 



- TTA - 
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JJJI oJj; j+pb* j^Sall 
Ph.D.,F.R.G.S. 

: oj -Jut 

'kS\j*s^\ jij iJjsti* ©a »-j p^j^" ^ J ^ M t 0* <y.J*~^ o* ^^ 

jyC Jus ^T y <£- C^3 J _£^J Jly^aJI £S_JtU ♦ dUi Oiji' JUS! tUeJl 

CJ If '^It 4-ilL ^ . >T ^-^ J ^bl dlJi <J ^j _ r ^ J — li*. yti' 4) 
dUaT? JUJ1 X^ 3 JVI <y>J ^ iL-* J ( k^-i oLl-ti J^ ) 'H.-^ 

iijUtlil Jil_^l m* <* j«S ^>^1 <*3-LaJl OljUJl j£ J-^j <uU jlfjiyJI 

J5"blj iydl JJ^* J*i> ^J! Jb ^kJI dU.tf 4 <, ^^ j- cjlf ^1 
J 4 A-Jb Sj>-fl» j UA** J*« j^Vij rlijlj Jj-VjJij Jt^I^JU 4 <ihUl 

rbvi p_^" J ^jGi j»vi ob ^ ^di l_-jb ijji duir ♦ ^yi 

4 ^WJ! cJ^Jl j ^a^jstT Jljr *Vj ^'^ ti cJ-^>- jjl^^JI aOA <?j»jj 
^^^Jl oiJbk* J cJ v a_^- ^l <"_^LJLl oLr.-^ 1 ^ ^V-^ 1 J*b 
i^i <j ^Ip ^aJI jLJVI J* jy*i~ ol^wdi *a — » j\ jlTj i^jJ^^aJ! 
jlS* dUJ^ sLis'U <> J *ii" <». kil U-i* Tjlj^ jlf jLjVI jV jry.y,... > .Ut 
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A" As (JUI r-lu j\> The Evolution of Climate <bb^ J Brooks 
?-L*uj tiU- bjl jlT ^^iAll _ / -aJ1 L-Lo Usjjtlib jlT ^J^ijlOl ^aJ! 

oWi jy"jJI ^a*J' <3 Sjl^Jl ^— ?*J-> C*Jti»i A il_j t Uib jlT^v-.^Vl 

.^Jl jlse-iVI J=>" J>-J' <J-^' ^y-^ 1 jUe-iMS 

♦ 3L-. j^JL* \r* — w Ai4 ^jj^h 

eijClJ" jl ^Jl 4jl_ ? -3J1_j <LrLJ1 ^allJl ^y> ^ruJ iJ P ^^w?ljO UiuI—JLl 

<~ij »3jjJ} l^U^ci) jlu* ^1 o^^fJI J-* (5 j — **' f '_^ ! ^j — ^ "SrM' 

AJ^JI jj&\ ^ \>l» ^j" ,;';" ^*J' J^J ♦ t^ <^— J fUl 

AiLej ♦ ^J>UJ1 cijJl ^^ JjJ_ J <^"^' *-*jJ*" 4 -S*^' *■*' C *'-^'-> 

oVj- 3 *3' Glaciers and Glaciation <>t5" J Gresswell J^j-jjT 

^....Jl (J CjWj4* O^-J^ vl**iTjl Ajj <JU-iJ1 ^J^lj ^.Jj.?l J ^j'^ 1 

cits' L c-lji 4?>i? 1^-ij— J 0«l c^^l IajC*j ^_^VI <;— 

<!*, jj-i» J^—JI (j (j^U^tiVlj OlAlJ Aiii bj\jd\ CjU-j^ Ul ♦ 1 — sJa 
^A^JsJI _ / ^Jl j ijlj—jJl uL s-j-5 jl A£ju j l» jj/\ i^ll j i^ — i*V 

^J 1 y~ AJDj ♦ j^l -* U£- CjI^J j$P Cj\2>-j} b^l^ Ci'^fl'gteSI A3 ^1w_j1*-~JJ1 
Ja-J jl j lC^.1 -LJjT Jl L <JL-tJ! LJaJill OU^J 1 ^ f-^J * v ^. -^H 1 

_UjjL. <Lliu <JL-iJI oljUJI j AJflJI jLi^l jl5j ♦ L—T ^y jj^J ^jjj^ 

ftjj-^aj <>jlAil j^JUVIj uj Jl »j!j> <~ij ^y' ^^-^ ti V.J^ J^ k-*' 

A^-j jJI <J^NI Austin Miller J^ i y^j\ ill- VI j-^pJ AiJj ♦ <^U 
— : ^^ ^3 4^Ld1 CjljrwiiJI aAA • 3 ^f^ J_f*" ^ *UJl IgJI 

i)jAJC-.Vlj ^j^^aJI <j>=JI y^l^i Jflt*« Jl* tUAili ^liOl u^— 

- ttr - 



J jb.y <il dUi Jll.j U-^j ^j^ 1 A V 1 -^. : ^ UJ1 ^k^ 1 — r 

♦ L-J jjiJtf" J 
^j.dUoS'j olilj^JI ••** <~~*i J^ 1 £-»J' 4 Vj'j^j ^j 11 " 1 

^J,t*JI C^ (J <JU*)I SJbJLi OU> J Sj^Jail J^^l £_?V 

J*. i_J UJ1 ^Ldl Uiji> J^Ur V «— *-£ jl^ jfl^ jltT ^j — A 
VI 7^ -J V 4 JUJ1 UjLJwl jl ^.^ j <* — -J \**j»** <>* 

U^i jj. JUJi ^Uil £— j V jWu J <-*»jjH rLi ^ jtfT ^j - s ^ 

♦ _^J1 _^l~ jlTV' ^' o"J 

^j dijir >uji cJJ\ J ^V ^-^, ^>-^ 3> J1 j^: ^ J ^ 1 -^ * 

Uo-\_^. ^l 4_bVl Jl (^LJuj ♦ jjjj? j-^.i ^iJJ^ •-#**. 
: JjU Miller ^ j^— ijji 

♦ <_iUJ1 C>\j^J\ ij-^-3 — ^^ 

u>t J iji^i <^i j *j^ ^^* ^> ^V j^j ^jrj — ^t M 



l*iT Si Jb'LJI 7-U.I P ^ ^yk JjJ j^J! 4* jifc-Ji ObydJI ^jAjo 3^_? „\ t 

Breccia L-i^Jlj Tufa li^JlS - <i^« <L».L» <-ijJ* o*j" jjS^S 

a I JL I v^ 4. J li* /jl? LL« <_£ ^*— » ' J ' j Li2 i o^.f,'i''4 4i j LJis** u Li 2j>-j \0 

♦ _ / J>UJI c-S^j-I (3 ^^r-^-J^ <Jl^jsJlj 4-J'LiJI J>L>J!_3 

tfjZs dUJtf' iC^lj IjjjjT SjIS Ja— Ijl (j i-UflJI oUlTjl jLi3l — \y 
W—3.J V> J 1 *^ ^->^ J Ladoga, Onega Ji* 

■Ja— 'j' J' <JL-±Ji <JLa)l OU^Ji ^ <UJUVj a^C *ufly_3 JU-lJI S^Ol 

JfU^jfj* <iHU jLC tjjjT J UU^jj JU.J ^y J cJlT JUUJt 

tiV b <4*£- j-V^J ij\iij}\j (jL-^Jl t/J (£j-*> fci*J*J f-l>- U.JaP jl5 Jj 111 ... i 

jlf <; V iJl JoT jLjVI iL__* J^ v 1 <J j IT jlJ^J! ^juiJI Ij^j • AS?i\ 
jLjVI Ji-i>1i I gJ J"U' ^Jl oU>JI J <LL»^ • «i*L». J *o-j b^>-^9 

joT.^lj ♦ Glacial Period ^aJUJI ^^^yJI -*A tiyu ^T^y^-^L'S j^» 

^l.^a'L l <L«,IjJlU <3cJ1Ij j ♦ L~-J ^-uil J-\Jjoj rAgJLJ ^j i-lj ^-AJu> l' L>.1 

C*l PJ-H ^ 4lii ,^5^, >.l Ol^j «Jj-Ui «ijj> O'i <jX.1>- Ol^ ^y eiJllj 

♦ Inter Glacial Period "<iXS=^\ 



j>\2 — w-l James Geikie J^r (_r^ 4 — r* f ^ AA ^ f^ — p S? J 

J I jLifj <UaJlj iJuLaJI j^a*Jl ^jjb" Jl S^al <U»l>. J U-^^^l 

L*Uj Bruckner j% 3JJ P enc k <ib jliUJI *-Uj ^"Ij ♦ ^.^rV 

^Jl ji £* ^j^- <^<W J 1 J^- U U#jJ c^is t_JVl JUf- aojT J £»UjI» 

jlj^l <*jjI • 3 _^_^ U-^l -AJtlj -Cilji ^^J o>j\> £j\J& t>* caJta ^-UjJI 

oli"l— J I— JjJ ^ Ja Hi ^j-J 1 <^aJ o-j a .US' wJVI JL-^ <i ^,-^rV 

^ ^ aJU 4L A U-<« oM -ji 4 -Ij3 ^ dUoS" Jj Durnten {pj3> 

Jy <LJI lljl IS 4U.3 CJlT ^-^^Jl jj-^ajJI Jj^ tl;!^! ji ^ ^jj^l 

ju3j . ^jVI i-U^JI jlj^Vlj ^>VI jWVIjj ^IJ! J i>JI oUjJdl 
JL US' ^j ^Vi JLv ^ jlijj *U-l> £ jV! V^M' j'j-^ 1 °-^ L— ' 

: c/^ 1 Wi *t*** > ' 

Gunz J — *?* — ^ 

Mindel ^-^—^ — * 

Riss j— -J— ^ 

Wurm fj-* — i 

: ^y W oils' ia-UJI jlj^Vl o-ljXa jl» Gresswell -*Ju*u j 

♦ ' <C — ^ V ♦ ♦ j ♦ ♦ ♦ J — ^ CJ u j^>- « ^p — \ 

♦ 4- «. y"v*»»* — ir»j»** J j oilS" J-u* a^ „ t 

• <I — - ^A*** — i*j»** J — r* ^^" (*j— * *„r* — t 
^♦^♦♦* jju _.-, i-V ^-LL*JI ^^^jJI z\XL*\ Zuiner jJ 3 U-L> 

JLwbtll j Lt.o I ^-Ujlj l^'^S 4>-j,J> (J 4iAJbJI O'j^l cjillaJj ♦ 4J— J^U 
t-ibJeJ" US' ijUII U^-L* Oj^Sj aA> C LJl SjtljSteJI ^>-j^ i£j»*l *jUio jl 1^3 
4lii e^ A=-y ^^Ij ^jOJ^ <Jk^« JS" Jju j O^ilo-I ^iJ! ^jJI Jji^ j 



Gunz — Mindel 
Mindel — Riss 
Riss — Wurm 






4— iJubJl e^^ftJI 



o*u 




U^UI <_JbJI c^-^ljj jljj? ^1 j! Jl oL» JO ^k J. iJL.^ij 
: 4j ,; yi *L— V y^JI <_H^« cJ^I -Ulj ^UJI 05^JI J >j^j ^15" 

♦ 4J tfyi^JcJ l* Oi-I J 1 a„/wa3 SjJL ^^Lla JulL.1 f-AJu'vi*^ Buhl J^j _ Y 
ji 1 (J j <Aj;j^» »-*i _y»*iJI jt -\^*JI «-*5j W^j Gschnitz jii:.^ r 




TV-\ 






jJujUJI S^_;jJI 



JUJI 



i tf> JUiaJl -L^t* 



J^- 



J.I 



J-*. r J 



Oji 



f vr« 
f v ' 

f *• 

f v 



r 



;u jJLf jjJU (rt) *jlJu*L« -^f^ ! *t* <y° ^-^^^ -** Wurm f^_J 

-_-3tJi ^gj','...* j-sUkil Jc- ay I Olla-feJ.1 ol — ^ ^y ijyS Ol~-*5 -* — s»i 

♦ L-,% a'Ja^^^ ^J?^ J^JJi '^-^3 *ij, j,^*-* o' 
Ramssy ^y— *'j L*~>, (f v *) J'j**! ^^ £»£jT <i •jk-A^- 1 

.^Ic ILJb ijj-eu £j^ <^ cjV (i^— 



Fleure -**-^. (T) 



L-r^y^. ^.jjj 1 J-*" \j* s^*-* t v ) - s j ; r_? j . °j^j 

J^jl JJTJ c y^Jj <tU-*^ iWW o-Jjij i JjU* J^ g^j U-Tj 



^\ 



rrv - 



jJls Juili < ^>lgj_j 4 XjIJj jv_, ju (J <-iil^l Jtili JUbJI ^Ut—ji Ul 

!Jo ^JuUJI _^a*JI J 3L, jjjVl SjlSJI ^& ^JJI oJaJI jl De Geer ^^ ^ 
joJ^j Jji 4j1_j ^ \0j»»» Xl* ^JLjJI Ulll J< — - ^ -{V-^*^ 1 ^'j 5 ' 
J* jl JlU Cw?fljl ^1 ij^iJl jl \Xfi> <J L*ji^ dUi> Jjo^yi^! p?<LL-» \V** o'-U 

SjliJuiC^-l ^-Jsi <j l-v-Ju jiS" j}\ ^ij^i j* A -^ JI j 1 — **' 
. <,"-,.. I ajljJiJClJ -L__ J=- jl De Geer _£»• ^^ cjLJuj ♦ <l~- ^j* ♦♦ ^L" 

,^jij L— $JU-£ ,JI ejlj-UXl^l i_>_y. L>- ^t 4jbt— jl £y* <U — -j O*** a-\ — a 

ijli-uC— .1 cjj— ^ J jC -a JL*J1 jl c$f 4-: — - v* * ♦ J— -S oU— > VI 

jlf JJUJl ^jlat-il j! -JJu*-i Sollas (j-V_^- Ut 4 <: — - \X*»» J — ^ 

JJs <l^ \o»«# JJ -JLisJl ulflt-Jl ilJ-j c*3l Wurm rj <1^ ^j 
AiJuiaJI SjLill *1«jI jl Croll Jj^ jJUbj ♦ <L- >v»** -ii« ^T^!>tll 
^jlJ^JI j~a*}\ *lfjl jl JUu*J Lebon j^-J 1*1 £ <^~> ^o*** JJ jl5" 

♦ <; — «, Wj*»* J^-J jlT 

ij*_k* jlji! U*LU <JU-iJl oljLJiJI J 4*JL— JUJI jlj^VI cJlf 

rtJiiVlj yj J I *jj>-^ <*-*.? M^y 1 ^^ 4 Pluvial Periods 

L-^Lli <j-U?JI jrj— ill CJjM jIj^VI cjIS' US* ♦ <_*lfr »j>^ Ojlil 
♦ . fcM ;ll UiU» jbJ Inter-Pluvial Periods a^k* ^ jljil 

: ^w>y. ..j.W ^ j t»^jlaJi 4JVj*aJ1 j *CJtJi1 SLadl 

jV olJl^ij olrUi J* ^ ] u i ! s ^' 'S^ 1 ^jJ^ o 15 " 
CilrLJI ^Ic ^_ JiU» _/! C»li jL_k.lj «jl^-^ & 4Jk£l\ a^Uj ^-^ 

jlj <j <ll* oi^ Je- lljUJlaJI oL_^=- jiu J j^UI ^ Ail 

i^Jui^-J yis- J A^aXIu ^jiuu J j3 U-aw jTtjT (^Hl ^ 4il^» <- ^Ui 

iysJl ^k! J ijJb-j jl **-ilII cilTj L-0531 olrUJi pl>— st 1-1j-lI 
jl t: ^ V olrU oj^j SyipJl Ji-T Jj **— JWl olrUIli v^ olrLs 
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SjujliJI ^JBVI J >W! cijl J ^y ^ J^l j-Ull ^ J ^ 
" .jjcil ob-Uii ^>dl IJl_* 4__1 o ^j ("ijXiJI ^ki. J ) i* 3 J\ 



0" 



liii fi ^j^ji ^_~. > c^>- ^i vV ^ ^ > NI J 1 ^' 

^yjis" a^j^ 1 j 1 ^ 1 t}^ cr oL V ^' ^ s? ^* oU . - r 
^ oii-Uj> j' J' j^ J 1 Ui:l *- ?i ^^-^ ! jL ^ ^-^ ^ j 

Ijjjj! JL— i j <-lWI J* c^-^ 1 J— 11 iJl - j > ^* cf^J 

^ SofC— cJlT v._^ ol.L-* jl^-iT L^Ji' ♦ r ♦ J no*, -a*** 












» elite 



xn 



j^^Ji J^-^ j5"UVI <£Ur j vi-iLJ'j c-il* ^J! 4-^1:^1 ^lii^l 

Olilj-ftJl ^ P-ljjt iJL$5 ^^ Cjiilj-JcJI pUic- j' ^~S j-* (j-^J * ^^ii^l 

£jyj ( ^ySI ^JJI ) ^j^lllj fcjl Jl>^ ^jUI £LJLl j VI jL* V 

JUjl »ltU O-A =-J tl*-*- fi 1 «Jl t| 6 ^ jjjt *J^ Ja—ljl J1 J-aj. H*L»t 

(j Bison j>— -J' jjl? V li-^s-j L5 ♦ ( j^jH\ oL^y^* {J LlJs <— >y^ 

iyi J LJj3 J <i^JI Jljfr fltc- lili Cj-^j dljjtf' ♦ Li Hi J L. ij3 J \3j3^ 

J (. Sjlj aJl Cjb-j-3 j-^Upfcit ^yifr J*A — *_ U-4 (%J-^S tSj*? 1 ^ _r-ajJl AjLa*. 

jLaJIj jLasJlT s-ci-UI ^Jl J^' Olilj^ t^JU-Ai djIjaJi ^Vj- 3 C*ii"jl 

oljUll J ^SU* p&i J5ljj olsljjJI r^ -^*i j' J-**?. -^-? ♦ cr 1 ^-^ 1 
jp\ ilsl^Jjl fit* LUL o*j ^ J/i/l jUV! UJI WJI jl\ dj4p\ 3 

iu, jj ^i,.---t j]\ \j^\ ovv 1 ^^"j *ij^ jljvi i - « . ic, ju^i 

J 1» <j <j_^JI oU-j-Ail ^-^' L5" 4 oklj-aJI <i J-* — J A — 9fci ^j — s-t 

4^-lji ^ JbV Up O^ ^1 Olj^kJIj jlyJI ^ i-lji ISijl lil 
jjl oij>dl ^ii ^ jLjVI J^ll J ^jJ^ 1 >LUJ U*Lil cijjijl 
olj^kJlj *j*Jl *«aJj <akdl ^» ^j>. o'j*^' oV rj^ 3 J^ c ^- as ~ 

♦ J5CJ1 <~.ljj> ^ JuV Uo^-J ^l 
*fL*jJI l »Ja*T CJi^j <*Jt-Al1 <-^ill Cililj^Jlj <-itlla.il O'i oli l _?^' 

*j ft ♦ ^UJ! c^jJI J j-UI U;»~-». LS* fL % j^yi jt 4iUJI j^y 1 

<t ^j Lijftl J <) jljte-^JI iflkdl j e^liC ^iio* <Lyjl <_iUJI j^jjl 

J ^« J JlaJ ttUoS' ♦ JUJI ilJjJI J oUsJI Ua^-j yd I <jwiyi 4iikdl 



i-ljjJI {fl} £-\>J\ J^i # ^ jlo^JI ft i* jl ijL dUL* oJlS" 
aii-^ ♦ JSUi l-L-4. t^l j >*r j! ^Cj. V ^-LJI jl o^«M U^JI 
ot>l*JI cJl5"j ^L^kIj jT j oLi^Vli ij^C cJlf y^ ^ jl cr LJl 
jlT l-u ^j iuirJLl >Lli jt IL-flil ^jUJll J_p. ^ jLL. j *jT^ 
ilja^aJI J jUVI U 5U A_Dj L L^i ^1^ jl jl_^JI_, jUVI jUCL 
J*. ^* jlj — Jl ^ WJ — j ^ flJ l?T ^IjPfcuJI »Usl Ji~ (J ilyj [jLj 

C-^jT» 4 ^* . . M l UTjru* <Li-Lil (Jj^l <Oyj JUUJI c_jU_iV Wjj (JUsJI 
•LpbJ! £* 4JU- *lji^ <*J*l3 ajj^> Jl »UJl* -C-JLLl SjtJI £j_«-aJl oX * 

j^~- ~*r (j-« 0-^>. Li xfij jl* ,_> J — *JI »_/_j»* «--i cl^^-^j ^j*Ol tl^pt^Jl j 
ob"LJ! Seligman jLsJU* >tL-Vl j-ji JiJj ♦ ^Ul j ^Lu 

♦ Oli'L^Jb <Js. cJu i^oil <J>^l}\ >! J g f ,,.,/a,!l jl JUIaj y>j ^«sb» (J 

Jbti jl Blancken Horn JjU Juis a^rvk* Olji ^* 0A4J JuHj 

ju>.y,:..,...Ul *^i j^U- <*Ji^ iL^U o^' ^jAjJ; ai* L~-T *jl* L.! 

^j <LLftll 0'^>Jlj jUJI .^w-L. tj>ilii ^ CjI_^JI oAA <L»I j3 < jCwj 

♦ <jjUi5Jl_5 Lii^Jlj <j'LJI LLUIj Aij^JI oUjjdl i-tji 
UL-UI ^jji j_^ Jl SjLil JjT jl a^*j 'XJL« ^jji ^_^J 
j^^ift I — «IUj ^y—Jlj » ♦ 3 trA h — - Herodotus ^-r^j*,,* 
(*\) <->j^*JI J' JU— . *i l ^ oiJJ* j — ^ Jj — J* 0^ Huntington 

^.^'.*4 jlT Jlj 1 -— 5t> jl -J'ji^jrtfc *, d'.r»j ^~4 tUjJj tc^L-j ^ ♦ 4 .-^ c 
^-Jjijjrt* <J i_>J3 ^5-iJI C-ijJl (J <jli j^Istm* AJLJD l-V^J^J *jJ J j5 JSe-J 

cJji\ J *l>: — . tf J&\ Lai ^o*) ^_jj3 j9u J aULl ^j^^ jlS" •oLS' 

j j >• _ r jJ <<L^j (» T* ^— ' Strabo j^l^l— *_*D Lait-j 4 ^UJI 

j *l il ^j^ — < jlj ejL^jJI dllS j* Khanikof ti^Cjl^ «di— I 

^ j ♦ ^J»UJI c^^jJI j <JU- ys Lc UAs (ao\ j Je,! JloiT cJlS" jji j>j 
JUJ! fl I^L^ ^ <_L^ J^jl jj^. ^_^ <s_f— jlf f iM — f icA 



Jj ♦ JL^JI ol ji— ^ J^t LoS (x\) iJli-iT jlf <_J *L_ll ^>l^ 
uiJJ* /•« J* ^>*r-- > *J' J 1 , rr~ 11 <^ji ^.JJ ^oi ( rv ) i v^^ 1 

.J-^jPj jj*Jl ^—^ L*l^ Bruckner ^ IS <JUI jjyiJI jj 

:3L_JWI.p ( tJI J\ 

JUJi aljZ--^ J^uS \ fWT» — f \v\o 

Jl*JI J^l^^ Vjt^X f \AH_ f \Aio 

j\*j\ \jL^ £* j*l fj$r — \ f yava — ^ \am 

♦ 6 jjaJI 4— i Igj'-Vg-^ <*>-U4 C>lj_^aJ' jjl jLn—SVIj 

jlS" ^J^*. jli^l j Jj^-Jlj jljOjUlj aULl #j^5" i_jyJ! ^>^ l_*-2>^1 (V oils' 
^-jj Ij^Jii U^yi ^ l+JLLfrj jL-aJI jl* JiVlj jL« jl «^!^« ^ ^j^-^. 

^\j^\ j5Tr 1 — jJL«! OjU» ^^ ^jSlii ^ f^ UJ -w^ Jj oW>J' 



J jlk.Vlj oLil 2^5" i^ai. oilT V ^-«JI VJ-^ V jl ^ jy^UI 
jy^UI j^j oij ♦ >Hl ^«JI ^Jl ^ dUJtf" cJlTj ^y;,„JJI 
Lf ioJI .LLI j ^i-u ^ji t> JI ^ ljU* Philby ^AJ^^j 
o±* jl -uujj . JUJI ^J! ^ * ^ gj}\ *y*}\ J cil^ oIjj! ^ Jfc 
<Jl~UI .Lilj w-J^JU pU2 cjj^\ l«j cilf ^Jl dyijl JI -^y jl^l 
oij ♦ 2>Ulj 4^-UJl ij^JI jj-^JI Jj ialj! ^IzJ! JJL jj-^ J 
<y — Ll (J k^d\ J4-JI ^ ^ *Jj ^ bLJb JL^JI *, Jl J ^Ji ju^-j 
4SLJI 4^^-sJI j>^*J! j vj*)l V s ^ {**-*"! VHJ (j*i j)) 
Jx"j i>Jlj *Ul iJ50 L^JL jv/l jl^JI-^Luj ^y.-..,.l.ll J U^ Vj 
Qare pJI J^ £, Betram Thomes ^y j* l«^ ^iJS olilj-sJI bli 

LT*J ti jL^ 1 t*J*^ £^ VH V^J r J' -fr^J y*J*^ V«i— e»T jl ^ifr 
L^H ^^ J -^JJ d^rwOl jlojl i^j tHJoT <I^VI ^J ♦ <1^ X»J~* 

(j*j>}) j>^\ li_Uj *L-T uy i-iUI *_^J15' <— j-jlJLI LUJIj ol^^Jl 

,/iuJl. jVI ( *i^i' ^1 ^jU-^JI jl V. Childe JlL U r- ♦ <J Ju^oj 
J &*i3 ^ — " Jj-ai £-*=- ^ ^j^*j <uii^* jlk.L ^y:,,~,l„,l1 J c-.'V 
■%> T^ Ol^i J5VI Jp A4„J L— T ^> jl. Brooks^j^: 

*UUI -U^J ♦ Oliij-sJIj Oli-UI O^' ^f-Uil Ol^ruCi) ^^"jj 
jXlit ^J ♦ ^jllJI (J i JjW ^il 0_^X]l Ol^l 4_^Uil OljrjiJl oi_^ 

U^Vi ^ijii j ciU^Ji ^i ^u ^1 cj\jA\ ^j oi^i eU- ^ J«ji 

^ ^ ol^_j^JI jl Brooks (j-^jji -Ju^-jj ♦ i^ ^L*i1 ^.j-MI 

jy^^A ci^j ♦ *J*J.\ jLUdl ^_JI 4_iUJI jl>L_il t> _^ ^!ja_JI 
^*l CjI i jjSdt ^L^ 1 L-4J v^^i. cr 11 ^^ 0\ Huntington 

•j-^ t> i> oliiJI ou^jt j^j^ jV <&il jlC- Jp * cr . ^^L^l 
•j^' J 1 ' u - 3 " (i^Jr-' '-*— *J ^^ cr» ^_^Iaj U LsjIXI^ J^aJ <*k:ll 
*Vj^-j>- Brooks j~T?y. ->jjt a — iJj ♦ L -L^ oLIJL-i! Jlj 

- Ytt - 






UJ 



— r 



* c3^. ^ J 1 uy.j^ 1 r^ ,i ^ 1 J^ ^ r 

♦ <U— L^jJIj ilj^uLl 4».jjt 7?jj>- 4j.}}C^ 0* . \ ♦ 

<J J- 2 *- ^L* j^ki' ^1 jLj Huntington j_^^lz> jui*> j 

r-_j^ J j VI _^kU ^^/aJI jl» Brooks ij$3J t <SJ? ^jj** J ^ 
CjB d^^wai s^li ^» Mindel J-U* <blUj j Gunz y^ **J& « jj& j 

J-^j #^i)l 6Juto <jj Mindel Jjul. « jizi ajLIJI <Ujll Ul ♦ ^J»UJI 

^ A i^J» i^^cj ^ 'VL-3 ^l-LUl jl? £~*j <0 pLjI ^1 C-il _^J! 
gj*.\ a^ — L* oj^j <JU>- ajS J RisS ^ j --• j£T iijrt L* a^i l^^JicI 

jlS" ( i-jVl ^Jill ^l ^J! ) JbjjJ L? JLJI l«J ^U ^i SjLill 

<jl^-pjl UUU1 J^J^J ,jJ t jjJ" jj jj^ Jyu tiUaJl j sti 4s*li \i jj~> <j r-Ldl 

^UVljJfr^JSj >J! ^^j J^lj ujAJIj JJJ.I ^^Ij JljiJI ^^*-?l^ 
iJloJI ^UJVI jU UUj tlib ^^1 ^JakJI jl ^ 3 ^\ cf j 3 jjSj3\ J\ 
_ r M 3 \ jj 4 i^jdl >Ldl ^^ dUU c^j ^>L_JI gjj JlyV oils' 
oiUj? Vt^^ ! J'j^^ 1 J 1 ^ -^o-i ^ t> J^jVI ^Juli ^^1 ^^Ji 
o»l^ ( *-c^^ r ' ^^ ) t5j — >*' *j^-*-° *^r* cJLa». taJC!*>_5 *^'_>*-' jLJa^V* 
- Tii - 



t^ *L^ 1 t^ -^"J Wet ptiase *!.W ^^* »l:.::^L ciUsJI 
^ oItLJIjJjVI ^^j^ S-^LJl olitj;fJI cjITjOU.! ^^i^* ♦♦ \T ♦♦ ♦ 

W JIT ^1 olj>Jl dUr 4 jljJI ^ o^ yJI 4-^lil olj>JI i-lj-d 

ft_j **j -JbJl)J jbdJlj U^rw*j" Jj 4 - alaull O^lj-^J Ol J <i U!A^> 

jljjl oljl W,1 j *jUl jjutf l^ Cjj^I^I <-l>dlj jjUll jUslj 
_ai ♦ Ja^jVI ^^J^j L^j^ ti Pluvial Periods a_^Ja-« j_^>oj 

i^rik. jj^J jL^Ji ^ LUl *' j?-VI <i <i-\J?- JJ-^ J^" jl^*Vlj 1^*1 J 
Inter-Pluvial Period S_^Lil jj-^J! 'jju ) <iUJ1 oljLill J>U L! 



Jl i.L-jJH aUtl c-itf jlk-Vlj jlUJI ioLjJ i*^ ♦ ^UJ! oi^Ji J <Jc 
\jd\ oils' Ij^Jj jVI <y> U _^JC jiT! ( jL^iJI ) g>J\ J^i J ^LjiVI 

C— jlj <U-Jj ,ji»LL« C-Isti Jj_J *-£*^ * -e»*lj 6j_^ki- Cj'i iilAjT A J"lil 

cilCi «»UJI oljLiJI J}U- Ul 6 ^j-J^ J*-J' dj j\i*ji\ J ol»"j>Jil 

JjjJI Ja—J Ji~> J**J jlf ^JJI ^i^JI JU-1 tilloT Jlj-Jl JL-^J -k~.j j 

♦ J^ ^l^J J 1 4ilJu (J jj£j' (_g-*Jl J (tljPt— aJl /y* 4*— .Ij CtU-L— ♦ (Jajo 
<3 U-o j-Uiui ^-ijS ^ j^~- jl*-*^! ^JT"J <_r' ftjLSVl ^J-^jJ Aa)j 

^-Oj ♦ *VL-i Vr -U- ^ ( <^ ) ^ UJ j>!jcJ ^51 jU ^UJI ci^Jl 
kr^ ir^ ^Ld! ^J^ 0j& jl ^V j-uiU o^f ^JSi J jj^Jl ^^ 

j^SlSti *j'j** ^J -3 ^*j'j CjLjJj^i "^O^jU-iLS *-d^T<akl«tJ jj4ij+£ 
jJLjLS <-i$S* 4JlkL« ti ^UJi cJjl\ <j jLJa-4*i/l Lit ♦ C^[^ji» °T © (jLJ! 

ifjrfJl ^y TTj^' C-ilT dljil jl a-\>. ^ <>ljj ^Jl ^^^*-Jkl jLSl dUJkS' 

4J JjSj&yXt O^Jijkil j' J^- J-Aj, IJ^A ^ il j V] J*»w~Vj ^LiJl J! 

J jl 43l Julcl cf ^l!j 4JJL1I ^iuo J^l iJU j jyl) JU ♦ <JI-UJI 3>\JL\ 

jlT JSVI JUi jbCJL *^*U iukdi a JL^ jjj ^_JIT jlk*1 d^U ^Sj- 

djLaaJI ^j (J ?-l — Jkl jL Miss Garrod $jjj\>. ^ -Ai£i«j'j 

J-^a^j <iJlS* CjIjU ** bjl* jlS* (-k-jVl ^JJiJl ^j*»Jl j-^1) ^Jfr^-^ 1 
U»j! CJlS' 4JLJLJI *jlj»^ <>j^ jl JJlJJj Wurm ^j» JlJU- oj& J *A* 

- xn - 



pjJul! iSj>^\ s**S\) ^UjjV! Spill *b*l jlf (iAJJ^ j^l 4Jp ^ U* 

♦ Ujl&\ <j JLjdl »jaijl ^li dl iVj bjl. jjl jlf (JbVI 

jlk.1 jljJI JU— i J^ okS— m. t^JLUJI ^,—^JI J^ <-il Jtiioj 
<*Ip ijj^u jlk«*yi oilS'j ^UJI cijil <j L^jJ" ti *1j-^. cS^-^ V*r^ 

^rv-T J"! Cjii oJ-* *j?j*^ jUw^l OUhT Oil5j U>jI aji^sJ! vljU-jij jjpt 

/d ol>Jlj <1=o & 'f jtf jljJI »\*il <yl» J jU^VIj? jljJI JU-i J 

r-^iJI S^^G 4^-2 <JIp C> liUa-.il C£J>j*j* ULCla 4-^Uil ^Ijfjl! *J^ 

Jb j-i.1 ^fV JuWJ jy3 jtf, ♦ S^yJl jU^VIj JUJI ^ AkSLdLI 
fj£ r*» -> Ikjl jJukJI ./"*■" J>^ j 5 *^ 1 c$j^^* 0^ il U^L-^j UUJ! 
tyjZs J oULl ^ o^ 'LS lJM«i^V 4^-5" ^J»UJI cijl <j <lJp y» Up 
j*J\ £jL^ jlf *lJaJI olpiJl J Uo U^l >Uil J* <S\jL\ £^Jl 

jbji Ji <_^y> dUi j! jJU ^JJIj JV' j* Up f-£ *♦♦.-©♦ -> JcT 

♦ ( 4JUI JUJI ~J> Jp ) _pUJ! ci Jl J V^ •j^-* J ^ 1 

c-s«j* -alj oUl5"jj jlfT lj_^Uj 1)_3Uaj jlS^lj jl — iJ Jl ;>• <J 

Jl JUJ! J 'VU-S (x\j J>^ -U xp >" j, JWJI gttl .Li. ^ji^ 

♦ j^tJI j«iL— ^gy..<i« j^s r-^S (to # *) pUTji 

6 J^ o^" jl^Jl J^j tt^ JTjj JU- Jj ^> ^ l JL^ J ^1 ^ 
jU^l Jp i-L5 <)Y> JJb Wright cjJj W*-^ ^Jl <)^l jU iukdl 

oi^JI j 4— Jp ^ Up p-Ki (i ••) j 11* jl pU'ji J' O-X^lj 'LL>- Cj\*~^ 
J^ j^y , .l.lfj^. jl Bobek jjaj ^"UlTj a*Uj ^ ^UJI 
pUjI Jl oi-^j oU>^l jlj & r-AS av*» — xr** jy J 1 '-^' ^1 -k^ 
CjUITj Wright i>jJ — oJj ♦ jftJt jek— ^y — «j^^oS(v**) 

- TiV - 



f j£ (v ♦ ♦) *fl jJI r=J^Jt J^* -^j?* (^ ^ **** f -^ (i ♦ • ♦) J *^j' 4i-JuU- 

CjI^ (i) Oy^i"j C^^ii" -A* OUObll aAA jl J-JUj ♦ jlyJI j jU"V 

JL=JI ^ j\i}j}\ Jl Oj-btjl jl ft^j^JI jlk*V J»jjL-.j jLi^V Han..;:: 5* j 

^Ldl <j_u J_j4—Jl -i^-J *4d» jl £}*~*i ^ '-Wj CjlTjPtlil ^y *_r^5 C»U<0 

♦ ^LUJ! <2kil J* o y jJl *«Uldl olj>iJl Tj^. U*i ISI VI =LUJ! 
Pluvial Periods : <31j-*M ^ ii^kll j_j-o«J1 

I .j'. il frl j*^$ Ja— »_jlH ytJL> jaJ" ±)IJJ | Co 15 ^^JjUJI C^^JI <J bjj_jt 

jl^J Jl o 1 ^^ V^ 1 V_>-^ V^J? -J 1 — r 1 x* >^-> <S^ 

flliuil) jlL«*yi U-i CJ-ifl-- C>ljli J> Oj^i elyt^aJI Jc- uy I«aXjs^ ♦ -UfJIj 

J dUiTj Jo ^^i *UjJI J^i j Jai-r V Jlj-JI J^ jLL-VI cJlTj 

*l j^Vl j Pluvial Periods *^vk. j>*^ J^j J 1 ij^j <■■* »■ / *! I J^ai 

Inter Pluvial Periods <*UJI c^Cill J^U- Li 4 Ji£\ J « \^: , l l 

Jc- lib*, jl -i*Jl JuLoj 4 jVI 4 ob _j* US' ^uaJ J_y3el> r-Utl jLCa 

pLJ JL_i]j 4 cLoj 1 jJI ^ ^1 jt jjjj *-^-k. jlj^l cOLJ (r) J-iVl 
j ^Li-Ull olj_^JI je. il»U»il» Ua^j Wright Buringh CjJjj ^»^J^. 

flli^l JjJljJI <j US' Uc-j^ *j^>-« CiljXS s-Afr AgJi (JjlyJI jl *^-*J C-? J^ 1 
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i-UpJI 
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i^JJl 


S^l 


Gunz 
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Kageran 


jl^-^15' 


Mindel 




JjL-l* 


Kamasian 


jl .If 


Riss 




o—j 


Kanjeran 


jl^v_j*iiS' 


Wurra 1 
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Gamblian 1 
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3 
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Atlanticum 
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Makalium 
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t„ \f y- o- 
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4Jbd1 OL-Lifl «j^ JjU 4,1* j jJbdl obt-JI 



j1Im« *-*f «£j 4fcjl> 



ol— I Xa}j ♦ Gunz 
Hunington 






>T ji 

oliUuill j jffcJlj i^dl U^ Jfr ^Xlt flj ?l 4-^lj ^^'j c^-jJ' 

Zj\j*)\ 4— >-yj J^jJI jlk.NI oil <— iiyJI ^>Jl *I J ^I J Ut 
OAtU US' 4Ji.1aJI ol^rv^JI pLjI ^ oj^U i'^gkLl cJjj}\ J <SI^JI 

Sjrtkil wl^LiJl ^ OUjV! (j AiU (^XjLj Di^Jlj JjlJbJl _LUJ Jfr 

jUCJI o^lj UjS" ^J-]l jrLJI *IUJ!j cJ^ Ji CJ^*J\ *J* jl JbV 

W^ yV JSVI J* j>! .IjPkljl yj^JI ^Jl jLj! ^C juIj . U,J1, 



<uL>JI <j'I_^I (j , 



fi ^l^_ «J1 j ^j— -«^l oU-jJil c~ ^i ail 



J Rudkhana isUojjj Tarjil J^jlr jju l_, 

W-". £ — * J^l-Ci" 4j <j4 i ^Li* <>~*i. jlyJI JU-i J JJJ^» o^ ^ 




^a_5 v — \\* 

fJ_3 ro— YT 






i£jwi ^-jJdi _ r 
e IJI EJ all» t 

^j-^lsJI r-j-Vi! 




Yo^ 






;liJi rj-^l- 







tz3 " < ^-*»*J III* 
E3 .-V^-, 






ED' cJ. 

S3*- 



^i# 



. Tor . 



4 — ^j 1 *j>-3 <J' O 1 ^' Cf **\°°*) -^ Passemard j\J>\ JiSJj 

: ^IT «> UrUUTjl cJlfj ^1>JI ^IjcJ ^U i> ^La, 

(jr^_di)^v! EJ Aii„ ^ 

( r ^7 . Ll ) J^yyi ^jJJ _ v 
<^jJli]l ^ ^ — all) o 1 ^-^ <y-^ J« — -J' <i '^r 1 u^. ^-^ * ^o 

: ^.^.ii i £>*-* - y 

♦ ( ^ajll ) <cL ^JJI r-jjdl Jc jli.1 4*j« jJLu US' jT^dl 

JlL ^ t-ijSllij ( ty^l ) 6j^-> JU-i *Ji*JI J c~ .j* JU)j ♦ Ji-VI 
rj'j^J ( «l»'y j4^ Ja-VI £j*^l -ff*VI J**iJ ) cr!^ >J (j^*- 9 -*-**-? 

. (T) <_J»jU ^-Un (U 
- Tot - 
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£3 m mm e^ sa 



" ^ ES3 .E3 E53 ES3 sn sa E3 



EZ3 



- c - * jl* 



a*ur '013 jfcu* -n 



jji^I C j0* „ V 

ajL>a ^3> ~\ • 

3_J>3 oUL-jl _> \ 

ii>» Jane* _>y 









C/.jfi l jr* 


oUL-jVI 


C-M-ll 


Terrace Since 


Deposition 




Kamasian — Kanjeran 


Kamasian Pluvial 


JO-=" 


Inter-Pluvial 






Kanjeran — Gomblian 


Kanjeran Pluvial 


( ^_,^-*U 


Inter-Pluvial 






Helocence 


Gamblian Pluvial 


tf.W 




Helocene 


( _ r Jt-jiJl Ji(3 . ..H 



«-»^l» Sungasser _ r -U t L^ ^^t_^ i_^Jl oU-j-vll c~-ji US' 

Uj 4 J*- VI j Ja-jV» ^w! Wright cjJj jlU ^)!j *li*1 j UjL-l 
: ^ 1*1. JfrVI ^y*— Burningh 



Terrace Since 
Kamasian 
Pluvial 
Kanjeran 
Gamblian 



Deposition 
Kageran Pluvial 

Kanjeran Pluvial 
Gamblian 
Helocene 



.jUI 



&' 



j*y\ »jj ^js 



H) ^jil ^ 



i L.T 



u^-?^ 1 ^ J 1 \?— -^ ^J'J'j J— f.jij J-^ji' JU-i Jj*JI £_k£ 

J CJ^jXj' ^lj JLs6*>. J^- J 1 jJi- Js. J^\ CjU-j^il Ut i 'i^jij^l 

1 JuLt-i Breccia LJ;^JI ^ <J_^Hl 4aU:l l <J i^wUkJI 4iUJi 



. — v . -- — ~ Breccia —-j— (j- -jr— • — -■ ^ --.„—. 
^ J}l_i- cJU^ j$\ ^U.Ldl oVjlJI J:>U. cj^o oS dU 












Ut 



. (o) 4_J»jUJ1 j-JaJl H). 
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^Aistj L-aj^ alj—j" (J«jo j^JI jl jt l^U. tCL»* dU— j ^ptJl J ^.^^ 

0^1 V la — *> j>.T ^j ^UwVlj pLiTjVI g« _>»i4 «jlr 4..,:. r ^ J v, l ,J,ll 
ydl jUOU ij^Ji L^^Ldl iJjj jj^ ^ UjjC'j i^JI oUj^il c-lji 

jl -u j£\ jV ^j -Uj ^j- iTjsJI dUr jli ^Jl ^y^c jAU^i 4c li 
dU ^ ^pjj ^UjVl 4-Uft TjuTj ^LJIi-Iju ^U- ^_>j~ u J\ J-^ 

jft ijU oWj-Ul cJLCa ^ystJI gjL-A a £'jl !JI abjT uL j VI 4-Uft jl 

♦ 4l. . ?' ■ * < i_jL-jlj C-JtJ OL-Uft Te/b 

•Ij^VI <j «uLt« oUjOil j,^- ^LJ jl jl^JI J Jfc-ok ^Jjij 

♦ jl^Jl ^ 4JL^JI 4Jikil j JUJ1 ^ 4__*il^l jlo^Jl j «Cft 4J«...|| 

^ir^ U-Uft a^kil oijLiil J3U. jljiVI J»i c-jyC" J^^JI oUjJui 

jU IaXIaj ♦ 4lU* 3lj^ j^ eLil dlb' 4-LaJL tbli JJ jl ^V! oL* t-i^r-aJ* 

*j- — *b* ^r**^ *^~° *-?. — ^* *^ ti 1 — s^y C-J_^j' -^ .Ji-JI oU-j-Ul 

♦ 4 JUJI okLkJM 

jUjI ^jXj* ^Jl colj «jlji JaJLj' jlL»V! oils' UJUft 4-^y;,, J.ll i^ktl 

C>LaA>JL! Ulj ♦ ijljSt^aJI J_j^ — II C-^seJ UjjA> ^Ij j^»jr*Jl oJ^J, j>- 

*p> J\ >j^; 4iU oijrv— » jft ijLft VI ^Ijp^-JI J ^j^^li 4- -i^i 

^jLdl jU (»_^*Jl ^j a^r^il Gamblian , Kanjeran 

x> b" J I 2j*> Uil OUjAII oO — A. jjXj' jl tULJI Jkjw I , gjft Ji^ ^1' 
♦ ij*^ j " ... « .. L} \ ^a^ J^ii- 4iUEJl jj^ajt]\j oj^tl\ jj.nmW 

jjSCs ^wiil ^l—lf 1 — :IS US' ^^1 uii 4>l5^Jlj ^Jl ji_,^U Ui 

^^ LJ ^ ^-^-Vl J-UJI IJL_A ♦ 43 >j5e J! ^1 j-iJI j 4;>J1 ^Ujjdl 

*j„?*^* VjJ J^^ -^J dDiS'j jlyJJ ^jLLJI Jj^^Jlj jlyJI ^jj^ 
<*-* l* ^1 jl Dennis ^i jJu*j_ US' U L ^ cJ If ^yJ I ?>^JI «U 

♦ 4 tljjU j^Jbu" 
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jl^Jl JL-S J 4-LaJI 4 OjV J <U_jjClil OU-j-Vil jas* i^i Ul 

Cj\JP JkLj V jl ( \\©i ) Wright CjJj Jl fcL: -Li ♦ oU-jJd! 

♦ J^l-u 4jL^J1_j ji*^ 4.'1».«..«,JL.1 1 
Vonte j ( \\or ) Less Falcon ^ JS* J^-V -Li^ 

1 ojjj ♦ <Lwv*j <J_jlC" olS'y- ( \\o\ \ VanderKloes j ( \\o\ \ 

oljjkdl yle- L_*^.lj *}U_ -b Juo i ^1 oUj-Ul j! -uj IJoCIaj 

uUj'u! 6-^ r^>3 ♦ (jiwtfjV.,, ,1,11 ^-^c- j!>U- jl. jJI L$j -« ^Jl 4-i.uLl 

Ijl '^.^^Ju *l bl *JuUJ1 -L^Lil ojjyi iiyw J ijS i'Ju.li Oli> 

^j-XJIj j\ <li^ i>^i j cj^j" L$il iJjOi UU <Iib l^i j***" /^'_?^ ^j 5 *- 
O^LJI LLi «L-lj^ ^ 1$l« -Lis dUoT «^jl) *U« (J jLjJ ^Ij^I c-JlS" li>l 

U^lj^ jl US* ♦ -L C LJI 7-Lil c._^ JU U-U' j! jC*J t ^iU c^*. oU-j-*il 
♦ ji^JI J v'j^ 1 JkLdl ,^—ai-l JU WV *L*U. jl^ L^Jls ijj^ 

<uLi,jmJJ c*a*£-> ^3 oils'' olilj-sJIj CjIj*LJ! jl il ♦ jl^jsJU oUJI ^c 

v^-*_^^ ti C5J**" y*'' oL-i^Jlj 4^ JUl olj-L-J1 JjJj Ui*U *j^l *-A* 

4-i.Uil i^jjai\i -Uf*=> c^Jil ^^JJI ^ _£& ^ /»liUl Ja. : ^l^ ^UJI 
LJ^U lJ^3j ^JlaJI J 41-st-Jl jj-aJI J^U. 4j,jLiwJlj 4jl_ ?= aJlj 4-TLJIj 



uUI Jb ^U / oli jLLIj ojl^-^ o* W" 1 ^ oV^fJI jl 
J j-ULi ci^ J oky=J1 jl <_JLLJI oUi-JI <j U-A — >-j -X_JJ 

ji ±C Jju L* *_A^ OUjCj J — -aeJ! jUc-il ^j 9»J C^JI -^ "^LiJ II 

iUy ^IS* d^- 6 jVl ^ Ua oiJb^y ciiT UJ o-^j jJl V"^ 1 ^J^ 

4 J~^il 4 y«Ar 4 jUi-' ^ *VL-i >^" JJ*JI jj«L-j cJlTj ♦ j^i </> 
j>Jl ^13 1 i^T J! jj^Jb vy J! Jje'j^ 1 ^ * (V) •>" 4 '^r 1 -. 
'V-V jl U jju ^Jdl jOj i^Jij il-u> jrbi j>a ii~« jl»Ull «J* J 

^il ^tp -iljl jydl <>JJb j ^ dJliM jjdl i W J J~a». tl^U* Li-L* 
^L^l Oyj 4 <JL>0 Jb ( ^./^ ) J 1 OS^_ ill Js> ( <U* ) Jju Aw Jai. 

fclsl -L_^l ^ ^ ^L^SVI jj*-^J ^Vlj jlyfc-VI U-s f-u;l ol^i 
jl^JI JU-i <j JJLJI J* .US!! j£J U* jj jUUil dUr Jl JJUI apIjj 
ci^> ^1 j Huntington j_p*^ l«JI jUI j$\ ^U-ldl ol^IL 

."^^JUJI jyJ! j 

j JJr ^ 1^15* J. jlj-JI *Usl £-*=- J *^^ cJlS" fjj3\ jli dU-tf" 

jut j j\l <J& y> Lmc tLjl <>JuUJI j^^aJI j UjLTjI Jai. jlCi <ibUi 
jJbJI L ,4. oliijl ^ obWI -Ja— » a*jI <^i-*J' j^^JI J aJUJI jLji 
±!lJbT Ujlo (-Ji *\o»» pliTjl Jc- ^UJl ci^JI J oM-^JI Jaj*9 ♦ J'IaJI 

jWa Ji j-j^-U J^ <i f^ ljJ1 -M^ 1 ia — *■ ^' j^ * l - L - jfc u J ^^ , ^^ 
_L ^ jU Wurm , ?j »J& <]%* *•& %* + + pUTjI Jl ^1 ^ %♦♦♦ 

. VAT o" (C O^ 1 ^J-^' )): * lj — ^1 j-^. 1 (V) 



03* <y*3 J^ <^& -^t* -A* p-tf \Q ♦ ♦ P- LaTjl ^ j\l y* ^ JJ! j oi> UJI 

: ^L j^^j jOjLi u«f J oa> 3 ^l ^l£)| v ^. jj^- ^ 
jlS" J^-^Jl jl jOj ^JUlj ♦ ^jl>j Dat&-Palm ^*dl 



^ < jj^'j j^ 1 jl**2' C^j 



a^j Lf ♦ JUJI ^-^L- Jp j tJ ^>3 j>j*-3 -k>. ^j? p tyro 











Jjb 


^'Uls- 




f Yjo 








f A/\ 



sUU 



<j <CL Diji J 4J^JJ! Olil^l j- Wright cjJj j^ JL-SU ♦ t,.^^ 



♦ jli^Jlj jftlil j ^UJI Jlj^l dUIf J^-j U5 - 4 tfl«s jl^J! 
t5J^ J'j*J' J £~^ UjLiiii Jl iJ^f oljL5l dUL^i ^j^Vl U 

JjW 4_Uo J,^ J UJ JS \\>t ^ cij ♦ jjjJI i Tjl-T J3 uvi 

* V* 1 ^ 1 V 1 ^ 1 ^J-^ 1 (>• «-»y3l; 



/* 



a5 ^_^V1 ^^h ^UJI ci 


J»^t- 


"^ . '■JJi, (<r W"*"» CjIJIj-*- tyzik} 








♦ ■>_>?* J <J -^ ^3 fS'S 1 [ 


oLJi^ilH 


<U-JL^ <JikL. 


•■\>-*\J 


ulj-~JI 




<JL^J1 jUill 


■^J* 


ji oUa> An e q Qid 




i_-u 




jl , ■»■ 


(_yL J_b Oj3-J 


(__jiw>- ^ILftJl^ 


^J* 


J\j t Gazelle 


^jlS!^ ^e < ,.L>. 4JI 








. av^ -^ j*- 1 






(Guzella subgutturosa) 


OUljj^-^jl -lilju 


>U1J 


j^^ 


^ jxU Wild 8° at 


^ ^i ^ui 


UUJI 




lA-j- u 


fjy>j oUlj-^Jl 








. Ul&\ j 






(Curpa hircus aeyagms) 






jj*^. 


(jjLJIjxU Domesl.ic goat 






'^^'#3MHHB (Cnp, ' a hircus hireus) 






3y>-y* 


fl — li1 Sheep 






>j?y 


A) Eovid 


•^ J -^y 




: >3=ryJ> 


J_jV1 Red deer 


^j 11 J ^y'j> 




lubJ\ J 


j^W 


. ^bjt 




jJ>\r-*i) 


(Cervus daphs) 


j^Uil j j^^ 


t^ 


>y>-y> 


\] • ^ Roe deer 


, SjjUl <JUJ1 




j^U 4JLSJ j 


Jl^ 1 



v-^> 



oLJwOUt « 

OUJatl J Jb-j 

,j jjbj — s L_*r 



4.aVi.:.^ 



>U1J 



">>J 



JJai 









x 



(Capreglus cupreolus) 

Pig 

(Sus scofa) 
o.> Bear 

(Ursus arctos) 



*frs* 



Canis lupus 
Fox 



Vulpes vulpes 
*->_p-j JL^i (. j*j Leopard 

d \*'i Cat 
J>^>* jjj_c Bagger 

( t5ji> ) 






Meles an el os 

y^j* j\ -- '■ -,-- Beach martin 



Martes foina 

2y*y, ^jl, I Rodents 

•^J^y J 3— 4 s Birds 

^.^Ty Ma-vl , ..' Tortoise 

-j^j* JU-^1 Fish 

$$>-y l^wLsJIjjI Fresh Water Crab 
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^Jl P-'jJVI <j-« <Jib^» j*$\j$ ^ylc- Jj& L5" £ f-G Y» tJj^P j^ D — 4JLk 

♦ Helix salomonica dUi 

Jj5"l» _£t j^l 5 j»-Ai A* ♦ jjj — J" 

juTbL jf£ ^ — ^5" pAS w>* >*^^ 

^yj! j^JIj 1 «Jc li^ip ^1 olil^j^i pIj it tf LJ _j-Uj_ IjoCaj 

i y^'j f LJiJI _ / ~5' ^ J-JijJ jU-l J^ (A) <£i *}j j ^ -XiJj 

j^jl (j— J*J 4.,itaC- __, — S O-^J L5 4 ^-±>-jJI jUaJI jl JL25JI oli'j^ 

^ J'j^ Ji^ ^^ l^^ 1 ^'j cr^-^ 1 j*^ o^ f l —^- ? ur^-^ 1 
Lr-Sj <^^' J^ 1 cT^ "^ V^ J;.^ >^ ^J ur^-? jj ^ J fr J 

JS1 JUj J// ,ljJ J JU^*^ J^i JU-i f (V) Jju ^U <£L o^ ^ (A) 

O^aIIj ^j lJ-UI j— ljc-i ^J- & J Q* jr-^9 £_y jOa,!^ ^Ic <S1 oj^j 
Jl JUa**^ J^ «- JjJ^> tJls*^ 3^^ ^J^T J^^J JUav*^- qa 

, ^» \ o ) . <j<j I4C6—J jJ — ftj A ^i^^ ijy* jjit_w3 (Jjj — 9 4 -j-'-r'"'' j-*- - -r k 

_ V1T- 



IS t gjj\ j^Lllj lj^ olJlj^J ^\U Jt > Jui v ^ J L.T 
«iUr <-^j JJr iJ I pUi* ^ jg >^ J^ p, \S i jl^iJ! j ^U^| ^ j^ 

♦ (»L*J!j ^Jl ^UJ! ^ t y jj\ 

^Ifr £«>. jLL-lf __ jl^lf <aUJI i^LiJ! jt Riss — Wurm 4lijjl 

<i~*. *jJpJI Wurm S^ <j o^Gl JI jll\! JEsfc ^ ^*J| 

,y L-JJ1 oUJJ! Jj *s Jy> u^T J L_^J>lj fi ljU IJ^aj l tf l,--...t 

O-L-^ta ^w,Jdl Jla^Vlj ^Ldl ^ Wurm JLW 4*3 1 Jbuj 

l^jj o'^w=3 Ol^i <-J^>- V*^ ^-io J >-^^ o^' -^'j 

U^ UjU IJ^Jj ot-^l „i_«> ol>Jlj <l=o ^^J <JUJ! ol*U-JI 
^aJI <?UJI U,^l ^1 ^Ol <j t |^ ^ J^^ ^ liUJ 
liU^I ^ jily ^i 1_^ ^ [^s3j ^^Vi u&\ <y /\ L-^ .wJ 
jT J ^JU jUJ jJs,*, jl jLCvij <il Ju^j j, oi^l jobrj 

£Ll! l^i ^ s^j \aJ^ j^\ j ^u^vi ^ >j£ jljjl jl dLuV 

♦ O^iS jlj cJU* jl a-U A*j ^^w, Ci^ i^ j JVI ^L^ jaJ j 

I ^^-^ jl J— * u^ — 1 

^.- a V^^ 1 ^> v>^ J 1 j^ A A* Jb >j> jlj* iji y y jU^^ 

• j'j^i (r) Jl ^i«X3l IJU oia. ajjjU ^Jll 



iii 



4TjS ,**» jL-^Vl «3lS*j <U~- ci)l 0* ft" eft* «j*£- J-* «J 

: jju-a— a - v 

^sfcj! «k^ {£j^~* £y p-£ rr«* f^j 1 c^J c^^' v'i" t>* V-^ 

♦ _k~-/^l -Jj^rJJI (j *iJLi» <&!• J**.l _y»j -c^-" •-»' jll (i^'j 
OJ s-_^ Radio Carbon <da -,1 j» Ol^L^l ^-ij?-' **— ^J 

^j^*- j- «£- (Recent or Neolithic) Zawi Chemi Shanider _ ? 

IgTjlij //LJ flkf- lUij jUtill ^ oL*5 0-k>*j <-^ > * ^-^ sw 

♦ r** + Vjav 

j\ij3J -k—_jl iSP*** ^ Mesolitliic — B. ■ — j-^^ — *-* 

♦ f ♦♦ 4, \ *jV ♦ <— ji-^ >U-I' \ 

+ £♦ ♦ _j_ ^j* ♦ ♦ o-AdcLoJI -L*.c Y 

Upper Palaeolithic or Baradostian «UI— j^ljj - C - j^jLi >. 

j05 (Sj**- s^ Middle Palaeolithic — d — j-\^ — - — ^ 
« ^♦♦^ -j- o ♦¥■*♦♦ ^w^-'j-* -^*— »j' 

- no - 



oJlTj 4Jil>-aJ! Cjljp^fi ^Jl_^ ibjlj jlii)l ^ -U^J : Ub! iiOJi _ ,_, 

l-L_* J>j__ iej AjjJip CjIj^Ij jl-U-jjVlj «-9jj*il 3j-,Vl ^15*^1 

_ / ^l«JI ^ ^1 jjjV 9- j — 01 ^ jlj~* <JLlS tL-j>. : <UtJI mjLLJI > 

i^Jj^ jlWj Upper Palaeolithic JbVI *j^ 21 t$j9*»JI 

^k- ^£- L5 4 U Ui— ^J l_3 jl_^Jl <„J ^ OU-k uAa-j .' a^^o-VI <aJiJ1 .> 

U^lk;<?t jl5 ,J^1 olil^-sJI plj — il jl — 01 J*j»i*J <i - o*j*»* 



rv\ - 



4 M*y*JI 

l^j i^jll jU — ,lty jLTjI JUmj ^J-**\? I Jij-sjlj (/LJi j^kJI 

SLsJ! ujlfcu? ,JU i,.U'.'U JfL-ij /y* <"L»", J Uj l^L-lfr ^1!! «LsJI <*c-jij 
jl ^j 4_JLJI <*fJI Jl J^^l Jl Ui ypj? y>Ukil a Ju J5 - 

TjlkJ ^>^l 4&Lu <J OA4J; ^JJI ci^JI J Jl_/Jl J V^ 1 ^ aJ ^ 1 ti 
Jus l«i»^A*- <i*jl V_j UrL*5" ti <» j ?" ■.■■« ^- jik»^l eij* c-ilS" j!j V M j^ 
dAJi ^^1 JSj * f£j»\ J£_j i'jlr UJ Jail ^lijj. Ai oAj^j* <JU J cJlT 

j ^j yU^'j <)j* — it J <-*i^ii oLi*^i ^ jlj *u** ^5 ji- 

•UL! jiC" ^ c5>^ jfcUl <i OliUJI c**J LT 4 ijlj^^JI jkUl!" 

* Olj^tJ' tilji»!j aLil (_^jUe-* ^ t-Jj^^ 4*<»U. 4^1^ *JJ-^ 

j^^j 6-f jj oLJI J*. U^ A 1 iJj^" J 4-^Uii o^-xjtJI iA* jl 

J j^l jLjjj ^i\ otlj-aJlj ♦ *^ jl-ul.j olilj^l ^ xib^ ^IjjT 
o.*^ j\l J jlyJi J o-b-j oi oils' ^dl dUr L^ ^ c— J J 1 ^' 1 
Jl ^U jl5 W-i«5j ^Idl oVj-JI J*i> j^^ 5 ' -^ olJljjfJI t,^*^ 
jilj ^JJI y> ^1 ^-Jillj V* 1 ^ 1 ^-V^ 1 vr! *J^^ ^>^ <3^^' 
4Jlj^JI tejj J *^*=- J 1 ^ ^'j I ■** ^ cr^ C^ 1 ^ ^' , U 

jl\j 3L5ldl S^rw^l ol^l J^ U-Uil oV^fJl ^j-^t ^ 
- nv - 



j! l*J <i5 jl jlki^l J £>l>j LI aTjj^ ^JClo" ^aJI JlyJI £-Ldl <j 
jXjj ♦ \^jLJ '&3j~> ^j eft ^ ^y, <J^ ^ 3 *fr* -^- r **** 

<iS jt WVj-* ti a-^j Lli 4 *j'j^' ^^J^ -ft** ti Ol_^Jl fi-i* {Jul 

<?-*»- jt fl^Xj: ^JUj ^jiill jlji cij J* dUi -Ui*o d-^ &> 

i,_j.x_^ J! *iAJS tf al i'J^lj i> jlj^l -tf'jj U^ £-*" ut^ 1 V^ 11 
JlJIjJ oljjj! o&jt c^l U iil jyo ^^Ulj .jjuOl oliU^I 

-_jr J l^U-j jW^l ^J 1 ^ $* ^^ -^ ai, - J -» ^ ^ r J 
L4 jl~ Jjl oLJOl cX^s Jl VI ^ V c^^l Uil ^ jWMl 



nA - 



^j— ai (^>««ji j^-oji oijLA^ : juJij o«as» j^jdi < jjij* M 1 

*~*+*i\ ilk- : 4,L.tJl SjLA^Jti _ Ji—V1 

. ^ <VoA SjftUiii : t-^bjji ^ j ^ : fj^a„u*\i _ v 

. WW j1o_^ " 

. WW *^UJ1 

\ wjI-Uj yi-?.jJy ju^- <*^y : o*— ^ ;i -^ • O^jU* < Oj*" — 1 * 
" . ^yj juj>-'1 <*^y : SjL-osJt 5 >>^ • ^b < Oj^ - 1© 
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jy.f 




jc ^jy jl\ i^J2JI 4-^1 dllr jj/iji p'^VI ^UU ^ JljV 

pdi ^JL, L^ui jiyjL iiVj ^ui Ji«j ul. 13^ as i;ir ^% 

£>_? <U tJ >. ^ ^^rJI J j VI' p!>UJ! J^j ♦ 4-3 L. J>J >^1 (OUII 

<_3>U L«J J*j JgJLJl <^t J^£j S^» aJI 4-^HJ! aJUh <^*ij 

O^r" S? ^-^ ^' -^ , (J* ^^ ! ui^* c>* J^ *^ -S-^i \—-" 
^aI^JI ^ 4c-_*^st^ 4— IjJj JL£ *LsJi fjk'j <V..UI /»jle. jltil Ji 

jC^j ^1 dU" jl i c#r - — 51 _^^iiU «_j^- ji ^ \j}\ ^LjUdl! L^JJI 

^ _^ j^ ^U ^l^L 1 ! elft C-jtf" US' 4-LU^1 ^Ul aJLft Jit ^JJ\ 

♦ *XaJ_j Lf Ut jjjU <L-jUtll! jAij,tJI e-X* J£> -Ulil! 
4-5 jj— J»LJi jw /"^*bT «Adiu« ijALU /yt'j^VI iJji— Jl i* JsliJ /XJj 

Jis J 4 — ^_^- U^_?^" J jXlii" <J'_ ? LJI J»UjVI *^ ♦ <L-JU=i« _££• 
ojj]I ^-Ja^fc^ f»ij>>Vl «^UJ^ Ijli aii ♦ ^JLidiil 1*jJ>- t-u" b*j ♦ j^UJi 

U-Ula-I L/lj>-l ^.^* ^ Ij1*-Aa» (y'j»"VI iJ^LJl) Ja-sti ^JJI ^JJ>^ 



iJ^-l_j IuIp <ij^i *ljj d^-j js-Y 1 a^ 1 J^ * <-*J^* *£jk~> -^1 
jrdfU-i! ^lj JjVI jTJI jTi*jj ♦ «Oj> cf 1 -^ 1 lJ -^ LJi -^^ C 1 ^' 

4 ^^Ji li* iW Sid* j^l>_ Ij^ljV dUi J^V ^*j ♦ <*j j*II « rr - 
j.v-T ^Jl o^5Ctil dUr «i*. JjLq i*Jl. 1-i*j ♦ U'>'^ <S^r JI ^-^ 

•^ t ij— (. JUJI *L1 J?J*J' -^ oL^I *AA 3-U 3lj Ufj ♦ «_**~*i 
♦ Ailkii 4^J>_^i!j jLjOl ^U^ «- jJLJ 4 i^fJ! o-*- j-* jl »l' d^>- 
4 ^Jl jkdi IJL-4J 4jcJ*J1 *Lkj <-il»jJI *Up ^ ^5Cl pjdl -£j 

aJjJI jrJcil jjjlS )) j cJ^ ^JJI ^-UiuJl jjilaJI dUl *4«juI Ij^AJii 
4_^..r:l l j! jjil oil !-i ft ^^—ptij ♦ law of the single variable 

dUr J^ 3L--J' _£-£ j ( c ^ l ^r ii ) JV' ^^ ^ il - -^J? 

<jusvi ^u^iJ /^» jt ji w ^*)i j-^y j^ 5 < r jto - iJ1 ^^ ^' 

j/laJlj jj^'J'j ^jy^'j ^jU-J^ fi ^jr^ Ji <^jJy53! < ; ''j^ *J»- 

— 

Good and Scates, Methods of Research, Appleton — Century 
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^ Ui; i*_A^ eiir ^U lift ^j ♦ t£>^ r| olf^llj <f^l jj-^J!j 

UlA*r jj c 4-—JI ^!>U! ^jwir J iaUl UUil! ^.i* ^o*. jc^ ^o>JI 

fl — o <J J^o; jl ^^Cj ^Jl Ol^ci! jl J^'^ ! j-* J?Ia jj* c^w Jl 

Olijj ♦ I4IJ <JUII <^i^' ^>^' eii^w d^ jj 'iJ^\j}\ SyiUUI 

C-*^! ^1 4j-UlJ&1 OljJklSl Js«-« Jsw eJbJL>. Si^.. nf l 'r LjL £>Ij JiS- 

♦ -AaJjJI _^d.1 jjili jij <L— Jl 4js%JI o>^ 

<U>3JI i'^Ci ^ J^ojuT causation 4... II HjCa oUj IJl_Xj»j 

U- — - i lst-i»lj \»yza»\ \+£, t-ibswj i determinism <_ ij»»JI jl 

.j^ Ji* Jlj ♦ jUVI..iJ^]-Jlj IxU^Vi »J1 o^ U^ JUL L. 
J^i ^ Max Born jj^» j-i'U jliVl *Lj^iJI JU ^^j iiJbJt 

U JjUJ jl » JaI~ i LlC — I j i i^iiJ tiiUs*^, L> ^j^SJj jl IjjlSdtU ^«J 4jl 

i ol oLn* l-U>J ♦ jLL»-VI J—— - ( lc- dUij <«3^L« kljljt-w! -^ a k".'i 

£— • <5J -xU jlC V J^ 4 ^.jrH' -? ! S^k (j-J <;CJj 4 4 !l 



L^l*j'i jJ*z '<SjU\ ^j&lj UUi^Vl j^j&\ J d^Jl Uj 
j**u* <L5"^J — II jl <Lc.Li>.VI *y^UiJli ♦ y>l^ikJ1 »Jl* <u-J*j <jjlj L^U. 

pi *3A f 1 frl — <Jp IAj Jii dAJ3> J^Vj • d^*JI f-jJ?j^ ft\*UaJt jn £J 

<V »>lfr £fc C^eJ! flj^ ^49l^2J*l> <-^=4^ 1 <Ji*Jl oi^ jjjjUdJ iJ_^i^U 

1 _^.^ u ^ klatJI j-« V-Vj 4 functional causation <^ ^jj iLiiij 



cr) ♦ J^' 1 J^ 1 ^ 11 ^ J ^ 



(V) 
Born, Max, Natural Philosophy of Cause and Chance, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1949, p. 215. 

Hook, Sidney "Determinism", Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, Macmillan Co., New York, 1931, vol. 5, pp. 
100—114. 
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Cause u r - r J1 rj*** l^aJL iJ^LJIj pUi^V! »Uc jl jJlj^ 

1ji_ / -a5lj "4 JuJji^^^-jC vIaJI <*«* \J>J3 * *k*s-£JI «l»JbtT <L^aiU o_^JiS" 

J~J (J JallT ^'j 4 IjlJ U-i <k»I^Il J-*I_^*JI ^« <t_^,jt* v^jj ^JJI 
0=tJ jLs 4jo9 l-\J» j^J ♦ *^lJI ol-Wl ^i l^^^ow (J (JpJ* ^"^ L" 
diiT JJsu" _^ Lslj 4 OIJJI; <^~ U»Jj wrr ^ j* ^tJI ^^ V ^,,..,,,11 

^ ^j AiJL^il JJ^I jm ikilj^. ^^^ ^^Jcr ^Jl <L,!_4i aJLJI 
^lOrJ j a^VI tf Vj- 5 J^ U^* J^ L* jl l^ ^y»L J^ai, ^LiaVI 

j — a- 1 «•*_-& J*^ W^ *j*^ t i»-^d' UU« (J <l — II <KLii LfZf^-l^ 

bl nil <-fl ; .^V ^Jl dU* ♦ <Sj^-~> SjaUiT l«jb ^Uj^aJ! S...U -^ .j^jj 

eib*J" 4 o-54j»X« a^r^S* 4-iJ^I J*'^- jV dlbj * l^b <UdlUJ ft-bJb- 

i" 1 '" i- -II dUl* Jj L»Ii' <L-^2Je*i A^l «£■ l^.A.i [& pL^a-* ei^Ii-V Ia9j 

j>-^f' jjAiJlj ♦ v ^_y>=il j^t-i.) ji*^' (_^l ^.J — " _£*- OU^sJIj ^yzfLaaJlj 

4iUiJl) J**u>* Uli' _jl <LjLa». ci^l J**'^ iSL^j ♦ f jsJl! Ls-i jji-*) J$\ 
aS'jJ — «. oi-^-i ^ — " ^ — ** c^'- 5 V i*j^' lTT kJ c5-^' a*.*^JJ <>o'*Jl 

"^ . ^^Vl 

O jaJI tUic- cjii 4 <Ujj3J1 J-«l^ jV* * - r*-JwJI Ac-j-aJtll oXa eijlj 

jk*ci jl <*j )7 ^I <— ^ ^Jij ^p il*.UI Je- jl Sutherland JoVj-J* - 

U) 

Morris, Albert, A Sociological View of Crime Causation, Federal 
Probation, vol. 7, July — Sept. 1943, pp. 17 — 20. 

(o) 
Taft, Donald. Criminology, The Macmilan Co., New York, 
1956, p. 85. 
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j^ \X*j ♦ ^UJi jikil j*j*d\> Uo>I ♦ ^^1 ^JUI ^ ^_^j jg, 
J J^" ^1 ^jiili Ci'-UJI <^Ji^- UjO. fUl d^-UI ^ jl 
«>- &^ £^ Wi iJji^i ^1 oLUJI dUr ♦ ^i^Vi iJ^LJI *b 
cA-*! -ft- 11 " •*** * p*U£l- &\^3 ^-^Ij? p*jLdj *4>"LLi. <J}te.l 
^UJJI ^ j^jj <^^JI L^J S*\>j jju U <»^t ^^ Jl oLJjjJI 
jl ^ V !Juj ♦ <JIZJI jl <xL^VI ji L^i^i oU-JI jl cijJiJ! ji 
*i-pfc-j jl d-s-UI Jc LjIj ♦ <**j*Jl t rr - <y> oU^Jtj <JjJlII eJub jl, 
*±* ji, ^j js*r .1^ 4 y.Mi- ^^tJI j^J^r ^1 oLUJI dUr ^ 
^ ^ •*_» la I 1-L-A JjJjj ♦ dlli j2*i, J j| tijjtll j! ^U^l 
ipii ^ u^ 1 -^' jl <-ij>JI *-U ^ *^j jl J! ^ U oL-ljjJI 
-^ ti> 1 oU^ jU ^jiVl VcJI ^j fi <^ j, ^j*)\ v ic-ji Jl 

jl ^ JjJ^. V ^1 ^ ^Jl, iuj^JI j^J-^ jlyVl ^ jl Jl 

_^ IJ^LJI Jjuj <!., j^ 6 4Tli ^i^VI IJ^LJI ^ aJb* jl d^UI 
•LJi J J_^T ^1 OjjIUlj jj^JI J^ ^ ^ 4 <^ ^ ^L^'l 

jLjVI dy-Jl ,U, <j j^- ^i dUr J^j, 4 aj^j ^l^vr'lIjUl 
*b j ji* U JC r I^V! ^Jlc ^ jl ^>JI ^ ^ j>1 ♦ r lc <^ 
jC» V oLUJI .1a Jl. JV t a Ju2\ 3 r i«JI «JUT 4 yj^JI tljLJ\ 

^ ^LbUl J.I^JJ ^J! JU^JI j^O >V' d^JI o^-l Ul 

^ ^*J^ ! J^'^ J' Ji^^l ^ jl jl ♦ ^^Jl JjjJ^ j V'^ ; --' vl-rw 

1^_*j ♦ l^jo*. cij d.^ ^ >VI Lao^I ( j r ^_ ^j j_; J ^s 

4 lU^il ^ j^j- jj! j^l^JI dUr jl^_ jl c^Ul Jp JLj IJ^j 
Url^i* j] <*j jaJ! J^i^ ^-vc ^ jUu_ dUl j 4 (5^1 j^l^ J W*^-^ j^ 



Sutherland and Gressey, Principles of Criminology, Fifth Edition, (1) 
Lippincott Co., 1955, pp. 75™ 77. 



J*I^J <Jj ■>„,.< J-olj £ -J1 ^->lil lA^lL* O-a- j-4 Jol^jJI aJJi j^il^i 

Ji >-i Slips' 6 i>l j «» /.c )Ul^ e-Vftri ^JJl _jjjs _k— Jl J^LJl ♦ -L5" -« 

<u£J* JjkLL* (J ^LjJIj ^JLiJlS cS^P"' J^.^ J-" 1 ^* *-*>lj W* J^*— * ■* jv& 

J«l^ Jl 4^or/;:ll ^I-l_j»-1 J V>> <l~s~ ft* J*'^*J' cXl-sT oij 

p*~i tS^ 1 i^ 1 J^ 1 -?* iSj*J^\ J-^ 1 * *-^^ J-'^J \j*j=? 

ivjJu t j ■ ^JJi j^i -U-l Ll J*l*J! Lol 4 <btJ-Lll JL>!-^I <j 6j£ ft* jS\ 

bj 3 ft^ y~. *i!l jLC*j <> j ,, » . ^ aJ) ^» j! <aJ£>J!j ♦ <5e_JiiJl tl>!«A*.1 ^ J^ 

• •jJillj ciibJjl ^Up 4V.1...U & J*aj J*lc jS* jV dilj>_3 4 4i*-J> jl JaUl 
i j&j c\}j>j <^ii tl^.U! ji-^-iJ j*~Jz£ti a^.^j ©^11; J*LJ1 7=—^ tiU-Ajj 

^ij ;y>u> yy> J\ j-1^1 cX^* ^ dUj ♦ uu. <ju jCJ 

(^sJJI Jp J4— j -\jl3 i ^^JUJI t^stJ! i_jjl~.b (JIj^s ^*i\ IXfej ♦ i^yZl^w* 

l^-AJfc jj Jl ^-uj^-i c^^ 4-^UJi eajJiJ! ^iuo jp (J^idl l;U»l 

*L-~*£~^1 j ^_.~^l Jj^j ^j—^ J\ d>>-UI WL cAJjojj L^li^l 
: >1_^l J^Uj J^ljJI J*U1 <iC^ 

jl ^i' V r»1^_-=-VI JU- j <-- II ojC* jl wLS" J^ UJ \^^j7jl 

^^ jl Ji ♦ '^j>J\ Zic jJJn^ JuJ j J^U j! J>-lj ^.^ ftC d-^Ji ^-aaUj 
Jb-lj J*U (j c^—Jl l«A* ^r-^scil ftlj— i 4-— - ^^.laj ^ o=*J1 j.A -^ !l 

^^ ! ci"^ l^ Cf (^^ 4 Z.^ ^ ^' <, "^^ jl l - -SB ^ a ^^^* cr-' ( 

i,j.u5L-Vl-JjVl <*JU'l - ilOa-Vl *Jlj>«'l S^-aJl jC^J j^\ y\ «d. (V) 
- TV^ - 



jj^i 4— jJi.j J£JI ^kJI i— ,juj U'-^VI i-jAllj V'^H 1 

^-ulT J_l^ J >JI Jj> i jUI Jl^ 1 lT^ 1 J 1 ^^ ^ 
-L^^li^Jdl jUI ^ y*j 4 (( Ferri ^^J 1 » J^ 1 ^ Ul 

4_ /t ..u > j^ij^j! ^ ^1^ ac^^ <L-2». ^ v.^ 1 ^ ' y^y i 

1J^ ^j aSj ♦ iULVyi J-tjJlj ^Jji-Sj*^ 1 V^^ 1 J- 1 ^ 1 ^ 
jj^JI J^-Ia; j! J-l_>Jl ->a«" ^i-j a*» LJ tijfr <j^~^" gh* J^ 
jj\ ^ J 7^-*il Ia_* f Ail_-J A5j Multiple-factor approach 

dJU; J ^-^j? i <^ ! ^V" 1 ^^-J ^-r^ 1 '^ ^'j 3 ^ L *"^ 1 

J SjlJIj (( Healy ^L* ^Uj )) t/V^ f° ^ U J-> jt-'J 

0wK J^ » pO L-4. r^ </" S-tf J' oU^aJ! dUr 1^1 J LJ 
r _^JS ^ ^ ♦ 1 4^1 J £>Ub.VI ^j^ <-!jAJ (( Cyril Burt 

' " "^ ' (A) 

Healy, William, The Tndividaul Delinquent, Little, Brown, 

Boston, 1915. 

(V 
Burt, Cyril, The Young Deliquent, University of London Press, 

London, 1928. 
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jLail j^fcijj ♦ Jb»!j J-*Uj j~J£ ji ,j5!l*j V <Uj j sbJI jl T^glii 1-XA <L-fi»M>-j 

J.d-t.1 «—lj jU»l <j A^^—JI a^i J*« »JL1 ! Jj» Ji* jV dUij «!j 

A...... .,11 ^^ Jii J_^J! l-XAj 4 V"^ ^* ^*~° ^^"i <s^ ~**J 4 *^ 5 »i**yi 

♦ (<«lj>-VI iJjJLJlj ifcj^stil'^ — (US' <Lc-j-J?^l! U^c-i 

hypothesis 4 — ^jjiSli ♦ Oji\i jl ^J^ {j£^3 4l t^j*{ "*"^' '"^i 

^j U>lj -^ ^ UUu>- tiyu V 4%^*- ■*_?*'>. c**i.*^ lT"^ -^ -?"* JO " *^ 

* ^jlj u> jT <L_L*>. ^ 41*3*; L-« c~±J1 j^j^J (j^tiJI f J^- 7 ^^ 

^j|j ^yaatiJl) IgT^j Jji*7 ^1 L-iyiJ! ^ theory <_jJLJI 1 — «I 
^JjJl oU*^ J Law j^jUJli ♦ lijifi «^ar j! J' W^J* ci 0^^* 

*_^ jju »*** ^JJ! j> ^IfeJI j' ii**. system ^LJlJl <J^»j U 

dUi_j ^JUJI 4^c4l« *£-^ Jl c?*"^. '^ ^ ^^ ljl '* rtA*5" f IjSfV^ *^-^ 

•^J ^ 

Gee, Wilson, Social Science Research Methods, Appleton — 
Century — Crofts Inc., New York, 1950, pp. 194 — 195. 
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Jc f\j>H\ ^ i'jAj >Tj cij uy. 'W* 1 ' lt". -^Ji ^ '-^ £*J 
C,Vjl=« cJ\ Aij ♦ ^j^l iJ^ — Jl_5 <*^ ->~^ cf^ ^ U ^'r^ 
•L— I ^oJI ^ flj^l ^ J ^ 0>^ Jjtj .• Jl*ll ^ J •■V' 

^_j| jj r) 2)| ij a .>! i*j ♦ law of criminal saturation 

^Xsj 4— L« ^^-^j L.-J* <-*_?> C^'j g^» t/^ 1 -^f" <i » 
^LjCJI j>UiJ J?U J~L" Iaaj ♦ jL*2 jl JoIjJ jji <^» ^'^ 
IjJb" iu, i'jij*. Vj a ^"^ ^ cy *~" V s " <J * j Vi ^ tij ^ il 

L-»fJl J>S J-r^' ^-J 1 - ; Srr- J1 4 ^> ! ^'-^ °-^ ^ 

iyUl ijAi Olii A-jULl oi* OiuJr U& ♦ <1J' ^ J*Li <*jU* ^l^ 
J^ y> ^\j^\ ^j^\ cWj? * y^ < ^^ il -^ *"^ Cf ^^ 

- — ■ " ' ~ 

Taft, Criminology, Ibid, p. 80. 

(VY) 
Reckless, Walter, The Crime Problem, Appleton — Century 
— Crofts, Inc., 1955, p. 79. 



^ <aj — Li <~J$jl\ IjJIj oUUti'V j£3\ — T '^-oJj^ )) j-l U^U« 4bt*^j 

( Jlp \Isjl* ^joi\ iJ k- 4lJl jl ciSjll jj*t J*JtJ j_^UJI I-Iaj ♦ (( *UjUi! 
*iij jl ^ * 3jo5\ aL>^ Ja-aJ ^Jl 4lJ! ^Lc- jl <-^^ ^Le- iJlj^l 

iaJ^sJI U _ / ~ii> {JT^ 1 ^J*^ '^^ 3 <JjU" jJl J>ty Qk*J\ <=*CJ J 

4i jl^il* -LjjflJI ^^i* j^Jl tiUr oV^Ull fi-U ^j ♦ LJLs»Lu L.....J l_^_ii* 
^JJ! _^ ^-J! Jiljlll iJjLJli ♦ cilj^iVl J-I^j i^JIJ,"^ jVu 
L_-^l> ^frL-^Vl ^U*jVIj 4JL3}U i*j^Ji J-i_^Jl pj*^ c53^„ 
iJjJlJI jli t5 JjJLl iJ^j ♦ ijJuiJi _jl tii^aj^ 4oJil J*lj*!l pj*jm 
IJjJL- 4*1 ^ I £ differential ^^L^UJl Jc-LiJI IJl* 4sc^j j^sC J~^UJ1 

^ju J^I^Jlj ^I^JVI jaJ Jaju ^i J-»l_j*Jl (jiuu iJlu> jli J^JiJI LlSd^j 
* iSj*^ *^ t>* *^uLi -&^*"* q* /**^"' V^"-" ^* ^1-5 "**"** cr* ^j^' iijJL- 
"L^tH '<^^ J- 1 j? — J» ^ J* >1>-^ -L^ Ji- J^~j 

enviornmentai 4- «^Cl! 4— ; ' ; ;ll J^j—jJIj constitutional 

6 a*j ♦ cil^Vlj J>jJ-iN^ Ju^" ^^! JJ^ i]u«s (Sj>^\ <4*J! t>*_? 

U — Caj ♦ 4-— J^l* 4JLj (5j>-'j < -~a .i e « Z <Jjj5ij> ^jt -Jfr J-ul*i>' Lis' 
^rCfr^Ail^'U ^y J5" ^j5 J^U' ^k 4i£^ yiV' lljiwJl 4) — as* jjXj 
4_ dT ^ 4jj-JI 4 — aS* £o!j jU ♦ ciljajVl J^l^-J 4^-Jl J^l_^- J* 

4iC_JI C*>^-j jlj ♦ 1 ail_ ? 2* Ujst«-L* ^^^^ -^j^l iJ^ji— j j£a tJl^stiV 

<U) ♦ V^lj 7-jh^I 4*^1 Oilfj lij*!. ISU iJ^U! ^> ^>VI 
7-j^*- j u « ii , 7 1 !-A_Ji*j ^D 1 4 i t*^"'^ /**^J^ L$j*"' OVjist-« iillftj 

jL/^Vi jliL-Jl 4> pL_^ L. SjUJI oVjUii a J^ ^j ♦ ^Ij^VI 

(^v) 

Abrahamsen, David, Crime and the Human Mind, Columbia 
University Press, 1946, p. 7. 

Carr, Lowell, Delinquency Control, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1950, pp. 160—1961. 
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.A a) ♦ ^Ij^! 7-j^i Uftl^lj-a J Glueck iJjl>- jjOjL-ijjyJI 

jL_jJ,lj jUi>JI jL»il ^* _£>L*J-I a-^j + ^Jt*^ j^^* 4-—*-»sj ^>Jb*JI 
ei_JI^1 'JL«, jLJeir^L-^VI jL-Jlij < j~M\ jUlij ^IJll 
1 $> j^ j! ^jXl«j jdl CjI* llj CjLs— ^3i dXk IjTi a»j ♦ ul* ( *rV'j 



Abrahamsen, David, Crime and the Human Mind. Columbia University 

Press, 1946. 
Bom, Max, Natural Philosophy of Cause and Chance, Oxford University 

Press, London, 1949. 
Burt, Cyril, The Young Delinquent, University of London Press, 

London, 1928. 
Can, Lowell, Delinquency Control, Harper and Brothers, New York, 

1950. 
Gee, Wilson, Social Science Research Methods, Appleton — Century — 

Crofts, Inc. New York, 1950. 
Good and Scates, Methods of Research, Appleton — Century — Crofts, 

Inc. New York, 1954. 
Healy, William, The Individual Delinquent, Little — Brown, Boston, 

1915. 
Hook, Sidney, "Determinism", Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 

Macmillan Co., New Yorw, 1931, vol. 5. 
Morris, Albert, A Sociologgical View of Crime Causation, Federal 

Probation, vol. 7, 1943. 
Reckless, Walter, The Crime Problem, Appleton — Century — Crofts, 

Inc. 1955. 
Sutherland and Cressey, Principles of Criminology, Lippin,cott Co., 

1955. 
Taft, Donald, Criminology, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1956. 

Glueck, Shelon and Eleanor, Unravelling Juvenenile Delinquency, «■) 
The Commonwealth Fund, Harvard University, Press, 1950, 
pp. 281—282. 
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i)jJu <*»U- _ JUL-* JU—1 



oUjiU <Op -ui*Tj jLj V! 6 Uj <d^ ^jj m L.L-! ej^JI jjl^t jsCir 
jlC — II ^j J*. JJ> ^ ♦ aJjjJIj ^Jl! dJ * <J| ^j*r_j 4 Sj^j) 
ISU ♦ 0) Vj pJI f l ^LJI j <iUJ jlTl ^ ^LC- ^Luj ^-U*fj 
6 jUl^Vlj „UJI ^U \4^ J 4 U*VI *jl* ^ i'_j^Jl ijl^. cilS* 

j! j^Jlj olSUJIj UU1I ^j^l o^j J^ ^JJ! 4 JU! IJU jlC* 
-r ^*Ji lo^j iUI *Uj aJ_j j_il> 1^^-i JSIj ulfiy, LUI -Ul jjC 

♦ 4TU. ^Ll ^iLj ^JJI JUaJIj ^11 

£>\p J J*i *_^J! ijj** ji— iVI f LiaI j! I.L^> ^ ^J 

*liCi d*^ «->j9JI C*^ ^-UIT 4 A*I^JI J 4 1*1^1 jV Jaii tJjjsJI 
l^laiiJ ^y^^ljj t Uuj *LJ! 01^3 J OU^aJllj JjjJl 'ojs ^£j IjL^ 

jlfj ♦ (T) ^jbl ^ jLjVI JUJ J*J*& <?J\ jf*Zj US' <£LJ! 
. \V\ o* HIT- »yA21 ^ Sbj-a- ]kJV1 ^J^j 

. n^ 4 j_,yi j^uji ni ^ j 4 j^ji jij _ V br aivi mi.j..^ 
-tat- 



jlj^j oUj ,l_*, ^J y iibUl »jjl\ ^ ^u ju^/l ci^j 
J-*-i ^ k^ ^^ *V »j^ jif j ♦ Uzic* oi> J ^ a; j^ 

oi_, ^V ol> J VI jJbj ^^ jCii y^Ui^lj^l^Il ,Ju l-ju 
WbUi^l j>j s^i jjl^ i^j, j* ei^il! ijj J — LU jj*jl]\ jbljr ^ 
•^ l^ J^» ^ j^ ^j • •-!* JJ ^l ^JUI Jjj» J iUl J,j>j 

iCUUi ^ jjkdl la* ^>.U Lj j^li! #^JI J^ V ^J| ^bj ^jji 

j^V1 J! p—s^j ^Ul jSJs J* ^j^L jjJL-i, cjJ\ t jUlj 

♦ (r) 4-^U. *jj-^> 4 IfftljiL i ij^iii jjlj^j 4 lilt iiU^VI 

r a£Jij jjkl\ jil^ ^ a^-uJI Jl jtj* j| JJ 4 jU Vi ^U aij 
^^ J 1 (^i -iL-i-JI yX- _^j ^jJI ^ iL> ^ 4 ^pUSVI 

*a* c^jly aS U5" ♦ ^L, /\ ^L^ ji ^L^l ^lt olS jJ^Jl „Ju 
<LJtfl _^1jl c% <• -trU. ^ <il^« ol^ j 4 AJLdlj <LL-Ji ^ j^Jill 
♦Ar-^u^ 1 a* *j^«cii-" US' 4 jjoJ! Jl^jj ^j^joi sjL- j| i^^ 

♦ ->jAsJI C^tfjjU* ^>Lfl3l uJU, ^LJI jjC^T ■:•■-■ -^ 41^*4. f , r 

jlz j jj>d\ j\ <i*ii us - a- Xi;- jit ^ c-^jj <i oy! *^-^ j„i^ft 

V 1 ^' oULsXi^VI J-H L oj-j o1> Jl jLjVI JJi^U ♦ oVUil 

Ol^tj <iUl i^l Jjo ojM 1 *^* <^Sj ♦ SOjiJbJI oUl^s.V1j 
♦ pJLJI J <^UI iaUSVI ^Ikli-Jlj ^*Ul! V UT jki LLI ^jbJI 

0^1^ jU-^-»j ->UlJ ^ dlJi w*U Lj obj>!^VI JJCiJ ^U 
- YAT- 



«j 1}\ »j j"'-« _^ «Tj ♦ eA)A> Olf-l^—tf *A)-Xr>J! Ql. » . ^ jJl «jjb <J j^j* 

a) # JjLJI J <uk. jlT Lfr ij^l ejus ijlj-«j 
\j\ fLJ! l^j^i* Jj 6 l$J>UiJ -u^ c-*-i^. aS <db*il »ijA\ ^j\ja 

*_jjuii ^j ^ij Li» <sl»i1i 4-xLaJi ^JLaii ^yj f- j*d-\ J^j" U^ 

J>jVl5" *Jji)l ^j!_^» ^..ft (j 4j5_^»j <>jJL-1_j 45"_yt-> tjib^ ^oLalSV 
J*lc l^Lt d^Jul* ^j*i j& <> <i*^ jl *j*Ui ^L^^S £^J->J £>_j-bt* 

}js>-ja jj» Ujj oil a^Uj j\^ j! *_JJo 6 ^^L^SVf <JU" <J 3^<lIU 
^Jdlj JL-J! JJtJLI oljL^l jl Jlj^VI ^j j>. J^ J3j ♦ JiJJI 

4 oJi ». J \^i*2s>tr £P ijiJl JSkjO AS £ £>\ — iflSj 4 ^*^J '^_H?* ^ "^"^ 

^ 3 , E , jt jyS^ vjLJL" t J1>J1 ,JLiSMj jLJjVI : Ji^-V _ c 

j5*Ui ^jjJ^JkJl <*j>-jJ * Exploration and Disovery 
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t_J pi JL*I ^J I \*jA\ ^jLdlj 2jtti\ *iJb~ pyJI l-x* j^* ^jj* jl 

•VL-JJ j^-j Ji Sjjill ^jl_4 *sJ^-t -Us- ^e^l <-^ll <i-^ U 

♦ ©jjill ■ij',^ (3^*-i ^^ 

ji S' ikLJIj .syJI ^ jS" jt J^SJI « Jri. J J^— U Jl bLi*Jj 

J«",,» i^j ili.jUui ♦ <^UJI <jjij j* jT *jj)\ ->j!_^ a* jM«Ul 

<_£J li £eij\ <** J-&' (£^\ jJuJl IgliL^j l^Jc JibbeD ty^ij ^j',^' 

<>.jAJIj l^J^Ui-Jj *jjiJl -^j-* ^^". f_>* <i»i— Ji c-jIj L5 ♦ ^«:,:.i 

i j-ie- JiUaJlj ^ji_jil AiL^ai ♦ J^-J f+Zs*A\ 4s*d~aj) l^-i £*""^* /<^l 
JjVI 4 IUJI J <L_j3yi]l 4aJLail 4jL*» ^A dUJJ l*J jJlo US' <-,L.T 

4 L-^pljii JL; •jjUll ^ji^. cols' lij ♦ ijUJI <IUJI J <«UJI <stLJ.I_3 
Jljj_ V jlS" jlj £ ^jsJl - J»j j /J-j 1 <i*~^ jt j liJI jy*-vrj JjVi 

i*Ji3! j^iJ^J J-J3I I A* ^ *^S ^Jb. JL4J» <s) <JjJdl 4JjJ_^ ju^> 
j^^^^JI Jbljr OVUM ft^o ^ ♦ li-x*. aA.i:j£L\ j>MJ1 J Lilj Ujl^j 
<ll-Vl jj»! ^j ♦ ojj^i *j\j* **\r" J* tK*^ <IaLJI J^or Zjj^ 



White G. F; Toward an appraisal of World Resources: 
New Views of conservation problems. 
Geographical Review, oct. 1949, pp. 629^634. 

^.Ab.,1 iL-.lj-i J l j^ *Jy> '• v Ljt ^ Jt (i^r*J j^-aJI : ^1 j ^-i^ 



^ • ° W 11 J- 1 ^' J 1 3^' cM~JI o- ^ ICJI J-JJ ^ 'b^ ! 

^Ujtj ^Ol 3>UI a-X* J ^ 431 <1^ J ^US ^JU j^^JI JbljT 

**-*"i tr^^-i^ tr"- "^ Ji ' ^^ *->J-^. *-?-r" ■>->'>• c?V ^ u*-^. ^ 

IJ^Aj ♦ 4kLJl ^lu^lj *JH\ ija-— -Sj-U- t ^J> -Liaidlj Ji»J| ^ 

•jj^ (j-Ul <^aJ j_^*-iJI OjIjT J d^VI yjj^i c^L Jul 
Jiil»j 4ljjJ! J *ji]l d-*-3 Jdi UJ^Ui^lj ojJ}\ *j\j* J& it»uii 

^ *Jl jl jlr^YI jk_/*Jl Ctft-»jT ois ♦ 4-^jrl^Vi L«i>!Xl* JU- 

«-»jpJI oLibCVI j!j Sj^DI ^j\ja ^s>J <,lc 4LjJ Jl »-tstr 4-&U3JI 
^ <_sT J* ♦ CV) ciJL-«J1 <j VI <_^U3YI oL'lslYl ^ dtir V 
^ ^jjIj Jl^Vi If^L-j j^l <_^^JI £-y jl J! SjLiVI ^jj^Jl 
oLC-Jlj wjjjpJl *_?— J' *4iLi»l c UjUjjI ^-Uj *j^I -^j'j^ <*-Ju 

^2*11 j ^lj»VI Ojk* <yJl •■A-».^J! J*I^JI c J *Ju jf 4 4j^USVI 

^l; jCij I^M^l-Ij **^,1_^ JU JjLwJI J t^-^ 1 jr 3 ^' *jJ^-=" 
^j-*j J*T U»' ^j t t5>^ J-'jfr iJk* jl <>. jiXiJI ^ 0j£ L. ju»T 
J_& c-L* I43I VI _,_*&! 4-j^- c— J J-lj*JI ^ j! *^jj j-*- L* 
Uoiuj 4i0flJl 4JjjJI j+i : y&> JJ^J! fljj* £*l ♦ pjajj ^l.j ^ju 
cil^_JiVI Jjj-J- ^ tOJij ijfjll UTjS JbljT Jl Uj'^jJI *^uJ! IJi* 
♦^Ul ^JLJI jJUd ej^JI ajIj* dU i j L, i ^Ul ub^. j ^JLil 
61a jTyj 4ijLsl3VI ^ — iUit ^IzJ jlS* c5>VI ,>l^*JI ^j dUaS" 

- 1 

Carl Hodge; Editor, Peter C. Duisberg, Associate Editor; Aridity and Man; 
The Challenge of the Arid lands in the U.S.A. 
Publication No. 74. Chap. 14. p. 397. 
The Horn - Shafer Co. Baltimore. 
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Pr son R. L; Conserving American Resources. Englewood ClHTs N.J. 
Prentice Hall cnc. pp. 14 15. 



<j -&} II JJ^ j%i j ^ v yt v^ V* ^U. ^l syai 

L^Ji ^y^l ^-^j ♦ V^JI ^ojLtil jUiilj J>6 _j, j| *^^Jij 
<_*L*VI ^1 J* itikUJ ^-L-tT 1^> JJ? ij^tll ^1^ r U^Vb 

£^ j^ JJ ^H\ 1-i* oil jr J* O-^L, ^Jl ^\1 j^i^ji ^ 
ii*. <jjx Jl *sUI J ^y *>Uj dUr/* JL^VI ^i-ll i'^G 

Ol*W ^U 4~*U- *J^ J_^ J*'jJ' ^ c-JUJI IAAj ♦ 40y£j! LiliVi 

ij— *Jl l«L£> oU^y j* <,bOl fl ift j U ^.uj ^Li^Vi o 1 ^' 
4 lyu^l as ^xU^VI ohCl jL «JI^VI £. LJJI jfl«Jl jjfc UT 

^11 j_^*-J ^l ^-Ul ^ ouJI £&l J 4 JbJI s> Jj 4 j^| j^ 

Uli <bl l*^ ^U jUjJI ^Cj, fc^li ^ oij»Ui J-Luj ^y 
: i^ Jitt*aj ^^j^ 03^1 jji^ jc wiyu« */u iyjji Aiiju _ o 

j^JL JUjjVI ^VIj? J_?Nl <u* jlT ^JJI ^L^SVI ^Ci^l .U-? 
^-iji^iJI oLL-Jl J ^jAj »jj-JI £j~*j* off" dUJJj ♦ ^LarSVI 
j-oU3VI jl JjDI Jl ^.Oi U* Urb jjl^ll ^ cik ^dl ^Ujjjl 

<^~ ^ j ^k Lt _^ as <jI ^ ^ji* pj-j^Ii i j* i^Lai j^ ^..^i 

<^u^i ju. J j? ^ r yi r yji. : ^^3.11 j^ ^^ jjCij _, <_ji 

ij-b cJlT JSJI Iaa J ^j ♦ V 1 ^ 1 J^ J ! ^^' <>. <j&\ J^ 

£jj 0* ^ J 5 ^. ^^ 4-^^ 4Ja*T J JU^ 4^J,lj _^ <J «1aJI 

<^iT jw* ^y'li* -Uc- oliliSJl ^L« c-iU3 ♦ 41ju« :>UjI j rJ4 i I hJI Jc>J! 

George L : .ndb=rge UUb « ^JUJl UJLo Jjt> » Ji^V ^JiT _ A 



yj 



^ p__j> jiJl Ul_* J ^S ^ jlT! tlj^j ♦ w 4oU3Vi V 1 ^ 1 

cjUjaJj «-J»1j 7-^iL^l ^11 J-^_^l jH-li- j^ -Xii JjufrL^-VI f I Jft^JJl 

4a-Lrt.il **h* ^JJI 4LJLJI ^U~?l J! AsLsVlj j^Vl *<h^ t ^.^ 1 tT^' 
a-^frli c-j-Jj_^11 ti) jo' ^Ic- ^J*jlTL» r-l ♦ r-T ♦ Slim VI 7T & -^J <*UJ! 

a sJ ^ 4oLo3VI '<J\Jc>J\ jl 7nJ>jtj 4ol.^'>VI <JI^J! ^ T*j>. 

oUUaII >«*>• JbJbtj «£»*VI AijVI J *v OJ^-I ^11 AijJll J_^s- 

* ^*Y*»jVl *l »tjl <-ill9fc» ti Economic activity 4 , ^ LaS VI 

*3p\ -^jl^* j' _** iJL»JL1 lJt* J ^"l JjL-* Jji Ail <^i^l I a* ^ jJU j 

^1 jl ^bsw LiUlj Lilkjjj £<• jf jl J^i) dUS ^Jfyj 4oLz3VI 

4oUii>VI aJUaJI Jwti V JjdWI MS* Jj *Jij»> jj& aSj 4*-Jj 3lj-.l 

♦ <"> ^jULJI MS* J Sij^l SjjiJI ijl^, ^-^ JJ-tf Uxl-^iml ^Cj, 
JUT Sj^i ijlj— o cil^MJ oVjU« i!L-> jlf -is I -fc_V* dUS ^j 

4-JLal 4jbd.li 3uIj 45? Jlc \jj& J <iUJb JfctfUJI jl VI 4TlJb Ja7...« 

dJl IJJj Jj^sbJI 6-i* c-ailk* (j I4JU T*j> *L*i 4>:>La$VI -LiijjLsJI ^ 

♦ ^=*i»l_5 JX-jSj 41fe*d ?#*" (*J 

4)1 jl5" ^ Sj^lJl ^jl^ J*Li <-«j» ^_P <*fU)l oV_?UJJ cJlTj 

. nil - 5j*u» o^.j^ 

. ILI j jJ all jTi £ loL^ilj Lil^cj^jj jlSC !1 I ^SoJJjLj 

. ( oiL-ljllj 

McCarty H.H: An approach to a theory of Economic geography. 
Economic Geography, 30, 1954, 95 101. 
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Freeman T. W; A Hundred Years of eGography. 

Cox and Wyman Ltd. London, 1955, pp. 145 173. 
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j^jii ^usvi u\j^i\ gjjjs & &u jhS £jj,j.\ J ^c&> 

hj >jj* o j J^ • hp\ >Jjh* if- (r^ 1 ay. UUJI «*Uli co-ur ' * 

*LiVI <-ii^t «3lC*l» ^jq c._^Jt !jj& J <^ tJ *^ *JL-xl! -u^j c A __hj 
^-Jj ^j^^\ la^fe j 1 — ^ ijj^ (^jJjj ij^JI jjj^ ^^ jfc jl 

♦-V ^jj^ UjL^I jCj ^^1 ^Lil iJLfe ^^ ^UaVI ^U^Ijj l«il U5* 

a* ^ cr^ 1 a* Oi-^ 1 tf-^J J» tP^I ^1 t^ £>-*> J5I Wl VI f '* 

«-JjpJlj Aa^LJl ^L,LJIj ^LVtfl JM-J <*W! <*-JI J JUJI 

Jl UUJI ^^Jl ^ UJI Jy"lil fi I^-jJUj U^i J J j JJA \ d J^_, 

J! JJLI L-iil UUJI #IU.VI j-j ♦ OY) w*aJ!j ^iil <^5 ^ J$\ 

^a^Jlj oUjUJIS* L_*rlS Jbtj <U-:..w, cL^lT ij^JI ^1^* J ^XLdl 

(J i*ji u^o ^ <cu2.j <luci* .ij».ir yi jui ^ va» ^jVij 

oU>UJIj ^"yjll <^l ^Lw jt 4oli! *LiVI jU^ j dUj jlfl *!^ 3 

J\ SjUVI j- a»Vj *>tJ1 oljUJVIj oL-LJIj a*UIj ^VUJI jl 

Jju-Ul* *Jj^l J ^^-^i V t^» «il i'jjlU ijj^ j^U* j p«i (j^jJi jl 

Jj ^%J? iiU* j^C J3 i -ti ^JJI cjyi (j-jfi <) jl**2*» Oi^-^ 1 <J' 
-U 

Preston E. James and Clarence F. Jones, Editors; American Inventory 
and Prospect. Syracuse University Press. 1954, p. 225. 

' i- r-flJ £J>j f l\0( fl* Jie ^JJI (/jc-VI Jl>^ J4JJ11 yii 
£_1yt <j*ilj* j~*j S^.1 t a,:.^"l) Ijjb v^^J • 5 3jAl^ Jjljl J^i 

i j i!l e L4-^L^ SUi- 5iUaJ1 oJLa o^ jLj^I J^- o 1 'VI <lUs J 

J. — - J« J jd\ <^dLlj SjLill JUxVl jUJl ,_> Bjc fi jl (. oil 

^iuij ^ — iijj c Sj^ijv jjijj« r_ oLuji ^^j^ jj^fjdi : p-s-ij tfJJJir 

- m - 



<— *j*m ^j'-A 1 £^j- pi-^. f >* a* oL^lj Jjl ^ ^^1 diJAJ 
*-L_* <Jljl Jfr J^jo j! <^c» iU»l tflj -^ >Ui^ Wj~^ *jLifrl» 

* 4-fLiJI .lLi.V» 

dJi> Ail : Ig^L* ij^iJI ^ J>A '<JS3 ib-uu jU, ^^,1^)1 J ^ ^^ 

♦ <2J"b j J_^S -^ Jj jLjVI 
jLjl >y^J t/'-^ ^' "^ ^*^' OtAj-Xatdl aJjfc ^1^*^,1 JL^.j 

^iJI ~~£U l^r^r jl L-lCol jtSljJl J ij^il <~**l o^ 1 Igili <il)JJj 
A-^V JTL.jT J**r jl ^L^VI ^^ jlCib jl j^ ^Jdl IJi* ♦ l«J 
l-u <J SocLilj j^*U UJ^ -ui«j j! «.}i7,,^ JLjV! jl j £-** uUU 

j^ V ^jjil jl J>iJ! ^Jl (J a\p* ji! 4i)Ul CjUj^Ij ♦ ^j^ziJ] 
Ajjil l«oJ> Function ^-? <> ^J 1 ' Ji Ol-Ul; U^ \^ J' 

«JI-ul jJU; Jl £>p j$\ <JU*JI ^^Vl ^j iL*^ ^LUp J <*j»L~JJ 
<Lfj <U53l »u* jl o^j dJJJJ ♦ oU-UJI pLJl J JUJ! ^ UT * <l** 
^51 VI VI Jill ^Ijj V^llj 'l-kitf* i"JbJ^ ^>l oUOlk^l iLJI 

j^j o^^^ JJj**. (*-? — **^' -!^ < r"^- 3 ' *Jj^' ^jj- 4 ?-!>(L^>! ji 

j j — kJ 4 — o^p, <J^J; J ^jj o5 L5 i«Il ji ^^^^iil Ijla jlj ♦ CjL*~j?j}\ 

ijljil jV dUi ♦ <rUU jJuTj jj-utj <ciy«j aT^Iju ^-y_3 jLjVI 

L-j^ ol>l> j^kr J JUJ! ^ US' L_^L« oIjU Jl J-^yli Jj c U^ 

J>Ul^l JLv <i>Udl dib*j_ t ixU^I jT <fU*- eilJLfc! J! J-^>J1 jT 



jLjVU ♦ V~V* •-» -fl J *y.-kH yOUi.^! «Jp Jilw jl <^Cj *i*±S\ IJl* 

ol 9*UJI ^j— fli j'j>' (^jt J GljIj-fJi (5jT— ■« <j j^" c$*^' <>'"*"" 

^ V* ^ ; ...; J <il» d\JJJ LflJb ^J^ oLbla <J cJ^3 <oUi * -. Ml 

*^i Li U-i i>5j =-_*^ «i l^ oVU -^yj jl 5 VI <i\b ^j>\s a«,,^ii 

\ g.^m ^yu jl 1 *-^- *OA c£» CtlS^^P *^y **" ' <SUaJl ^J io^j^j 

<]UJI *jia J dUi JC UIp. jC ^J JlJUl JLjVI jl V! >VI ^^JIjj 

^jScj" (j^jlj *^ JauatT ^^Jl d^-iULl <CLj (J Jlojl jLjVl JJ— ^7 (j^-^ 

6jl -<Jl-jl_3 <j Ui /tJ^j* *■!■— 21 U-3 i <***JJI i>_3 J5\ ^jlj-« jV* Jj—^ JUm ^Lc 

j— *>Uwj oU-U. (£>=*>" Ijiij US' 4Pr II 4j_ / ^JI 4J*U.U» jVwkd <JlTj 

i $?!op j\ dus ^a*u* as jj a J \ J ^L^\ j& opLj* Vj jljvi jy$ v 

<kj>Jl aUI *iUr JLjVI j^j <yloJI c g_ y r.— JL1 lJu& Jj ♦ <J l^fjli«j 

4 jsJjl -C-jLSj jl^^V i jSCi ^JJI ^LCl) VI Ji=*J pii AjL^JU L«.^ 4* 

djL—Jw>Jl ^.-JLJ ^3jT ^Ap -Up <L~ . Xi jJLJ" ^Jl oUjLaI'^ CjIOjOssJI 

<-blJ^! JL UJ J_asJI VI S^l ^j!^_- ^ <5 ^_ pis 4 A-J-xilj 

ijjll £jl£i Jal» <UjwU1 *JjiJI ^j'j-* (i^- 1 4*Ljji (_J;*J Jj eij-bJll 

jjlaJ'j ^jJI jjj^ *jj^' ^j'j* f j*** J-Vj 4 ^ fr ^*- :; *i (i"^' erf J' 

•J—oJj e-L JiVl ^JL— P ^.fl'H iJjl^J fil-b JoijcI ^ J jl pUaIl>il_j JL-JVI 

Jl <Jj^3 4Jjdlj ftjLastU ^LT JL^VI <Up dUJb 1jl» ^a*J!j olj^V 
L_JLp aJLjip «j-xju ^* jL-jVI <^1Lj fs~^>\ li jkJljj ♦ ^jVI 4^-j ^*J" 
jl ^4 ^^XlcJ* dUJuj <juJa. l l J <*" v^-^-J c£j^ OlS^jiJt* ^jip J^^- Oas 

J a^^JesJl <_■ II <ip •C^ji c5^' ->jJbJLl ^X.JI *Ja^J1 tf Q^^i 

e-lj^l ^ JLJVI ^j^i ♦ <i'l-> Oaj ^r^j^l <J_jXJ Jl <iLi»l 4J_^. 

♦ olji^Jt u^r-^'j (j^j^i <j a Ij>-j oVVi pi^ij j^-ii *i^j jUi 

.iji^i L 11 ^j4iil J j'jfu* o-b- JLjVI j_^' ^ <U_il aAA ^"i 

<■>*..■■, I? J i Sjjill -ijij — * /»_w^ J ^— >Jl (jp /»9w JjVl _^*J' ♦ *jji" 
<j .~tJI aj jL!l ^jlj-o jj «J* ti ^y^' -^*^'j * jl — *VI oLLl^ e^lijJ <3t*'J 

ej^, Ul }j\j « ^ cibij* ^ ftj <Lp_j oO^j JLjVI <>ll» (j <il*lil 



fi 



oVUiij erv^ 1 *■** t>* jJ** V U*i VI t mtU^Wj <^j** 3^3 ^"jW* 

^ruf (j \ — ail Jj 4 Lj-U ^{uCJl jl^ki jjfr A^Uj ***^J Jr^' *tT^' ^ 

jLiV! f-lTj 4 1. ,-?-». ^ Us I <>^JI Sjjiil ijlj^ jl ^J>\ji\ ^j 

J^sJ! ^1 £->. fJLJIj l^lJiilJ ^ AJldLl JU*VI C^JCj -cJd* jdl 
iL-il ^l y JLl oljUiVI olb ♦ U-JI fcLiVl* Uji>r j JjLJI 
jJWI cyJ! jCir ^lj >JI ijU^ ^ Ju». Ju. %. j Li VI Wl* 

J* — H lA ^ *—* T -^ ^-r 11 ^J 1 ^ 4 ^-j" 2 * lT^ 1 *•** J*-* 
L-ii j* cr 31 <W ^ J 1 >^ ■>' J 3 ^. -^ ^ t 1 -^^' dJu> 

Zimmerman jl ^j j^T -01 t>2jj\ ^m\ ouyuJI j\s tUJiJ *j $ili 

4j*L^(i jLiVi <^c- -^>^ < ^^' <i ^_^j-* *c^ <J^ -** *-*j*" ■*->■>* *■>' <-3 

jji <,* Ml «Jjt)1 ->jl_J-» ^^ <L>U- *jj~*\ -^J^ ^j^* <u ^!jI*bjIj 

■^JJ-* «J' t>* B™^ *^iJjl ^^- 'VI e^jji^AJl ^j*^l Ut ^jl_fil £* Ujjift 

<J^*::..».li jLiVl (»_^i> jl -Uj VI T^t^aJl cr*^^. ^j>* r=r^. *^ *i^' 
j^ <jCJj 4 Liul ijljll ^ < : « :? ..k.H ^I^JI J& -jSji jbo 4 <sJLJ 
♦ (><> >L^lj A*-i LJJ1 '*jj}\ ij\jL £J^\ W jS*j -L^UI ^jl^ll V^l 
^jlj Ll ^L_ ~*»\ j*^i U jjvijidl 3iS" J I <JUflj jl j^Ull <y 0^3 

-U 

Zimmerman W; World Resources and Industries. 
2nd Edition, New York, 1959. 

-\0 
Brock J.O.M; The Relation Between History and Geography. 
Pacific Historical Review 10, 1941, pp. 321 325. 

Prestos E. James and Clarence F. Jones, Editors; 
American Inventory and prospect, np. cit. 



j l U:l l ^^ dill jc. >Ui5 J£-Jd 4J^I SafliJi ^-U3' jl J! t U-*3 

: s j^i jjij* js> J s uw *-~b - v 

L_*J^> 4-i ibCIl O^ Jlas dUJJ SlLiJl ^>. c>jJ>JA lA* jl 
|JL_* g-t^-Vlj .IjE-VIj ^JLJl .i^JI <*>. •'■a^VI ^ iSj^ 

iVUll «b« J J^Ul^Vlj iUJ! ^^ j- <*U. Sjj-oi 4-fM Sj^l 

u^?i-j u* j^^ ! «•** ^~ o-j < ( "yui ^ -*-*• ^w^ v-^ 



Jaspir B. Draffin, The Story of Man's Quest of Water. 
The Garrard Press, Champa in, 111, 1939. 

: diiir 

Jonathan Forman and Allicc E. Fisk Editors; Water and Man; A study- 
in Ecology. Friends of the Land, Columbus, Ohio. 1950. 

" * . " _: £>ij dUar 

The United States Dept. of Agriculture; Water, the Year book of 
Agriculture 1955. U.S. Government printing Office. 
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jLo>U ^ju j! dV J.UT U;ij Lflil SjjJI ijj* ^ cr U\ ^iUJ! 
<LiOl jJJlj jl^uidl uLI JU -uTdl J JUJ1 ^ \S <i\y*L>3 

Jjlj^ ^ PjJl !Jt«3 4-^UJ! jfLiJl_j jlC»VI jljjl J <v-*_? <*^ cilf 
«-Zd!j *(£j\^ J-^ ^f^. <-2-^cl*j <li^ cJlT «Gljl*i! ji VI »jjiJi 

J JjJsJI life yllT ^ ^T JjjS ^^Jj ♦ ^j^a^J! tAA J ftjrjfr ^ 

♦ dUJu <UlII 5* #J d! £l>lj *<t^bV1 V'j^ 1 V^i^ ^jVI ^ ^^J! 

Juo JLi ♦ JUil \X* J ibj-bt* ^U-ll^L-lj **jlS3l JL*a Cj*\»~ tf-UJcJ 

: ^ij <iuji ol^ji j «Ub o 1 — ^ '^y^ J^ Jj —iv 

J.L. Gardner; Asidity and Agriculture. y\ 
Aridity and Man. 
Publication No. 74. 
AAA. of Science, op. cit. 

: ljuJj 

Herbert E. Shkibitzke, Russell H. Brown, and John W. Marsh barger; 

Water and its use. Ibid. pp. 145-173. 
William p. Law, Jrand George M. Penfro. Jr. 
Water Where the Irrigator finds it. 

oL5" j 4JLLo ^s 
Water, Yearbook of Agriculture 1955. 

op. cit. pp. 333 341. 

. ftljjVI J '<4^$ $j\£S J}U^— 1 Jjj- <±)y=^\\ sJLft jjJUj 

4_Jic .>^^ ibL^Vl oljj^uj &y^ Ji^V Jl^iil (j-iJ JUj 
_U 

White G. F; Human Adjustment to flood. 

Univ. of Chicago, Research Paper No. 

♦ d!j ^ iu^UJI S-^xll cAjVjII J o^^Jl >L^» Js. juT'u- l^Jj 

Erwin C. Ford, Woody L. Cowan and H. H. Haltcn; 

Floods and a program to alleviate them. Water, The Yearbook of 
Agriculture 1955 op. cit. 171 176. 



Uli o- V. ,Ki ^ o^ 1 ^ 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ * V> * 

i-Lilj ~kJi y>U~ W"^j ^1 dI * t ,jil ,J * Ai * i 0ltUJI ~ ^ 
U-uar ji ^k^? ^ oUj^JIj ^jll t »jiij ol.U» ^ J*^» j>j 

Jl li>n ol jj* ^ l >» ^J *-M ,A * 4 ^'>^ s <>".-> ol r J1 
J.UJ! ^L-l > L -l, Uj Mr» jW»Ij c^^ 2£ 2l£ 

Widtsoe LA; Dry farming (Macmilhm, New York) 1911. 

"improving Agricultural Resources" Report of the Presidents 

Materials, Policy Commission 1. Foundation for Growth and Security. Ch.pt 9. • , 

Washington D.C. 1952. 

JJ . ^^Jb o^ *~u - <*bj» *t* 

U.S. Dept of Agriculture; Soils; The Year book of Agriculture 
U.S. Government printing office, Washington D.C. 

William B. Greeley; Forests and Men. 

Daubledag and Co. Inc. New York 1951. 

-Making the Most of timber Resources", Report of the materials 

Policy Commission I. Foundation for Growth and Security chap, 8. op. at 

,^ ^ ^ ^ u* nor r u J ouii^ ^ j* •** 

J^U -TM c^ ^ u . .. ^i^Jb 

Erie Knaffman; The Couservation Yearbook 1952. Washington D.C. 

^b ^^ 
US Dept. of Agriculture; Forests; The Yearbook of Agriculture' 
U.S. Government Printing Office Washington D.C. 
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^>j *\i*\ oLL^ oliOl *V> C# oSj Ufrljil <~i}te-! J* dLwVlj 
<j>Lz. 4S Jb l^l^j l^'blft lyJUj \jjL^>j U5* l<* iLJI ^j/j W>Uz-.l 

<j.Ul SjjSI ^Ijil J C^Ul ^ LiaI jl ^ ^1 Js, 3 ♦ crrj^j ^~ 

W.R. Chapline and C.K. Coopender; 

Climate and Grazing. An Article in "Climate and Man" The Yearbook 

of Agric. 1941. pp. 459—475. 

jy?Ji\ aJUL, dAJS 
Wesely Calef; Special Geographic Contributions to Conservation 
Education; The Journal of Geogr. Vol. LI, March. 1952, No. 3. p. 101. pp. 97 103. 

: j »jj>-jii ovum <cj*^. : Uui Ja^v> 

"Grass"; The Year book of Agriculture, 1944 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington D.C. 

: Uujj 

W.R. Chaplin, F.G. Renner and Raymond price; 
New Range Out book. An article in: 
Farmers in Changing the World. 
The Year book of Agriculture, 1940, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Ira N. Gabrielson; Wildlife concervation. '. oLSJl *VJj> ,y» >tZ-i1 JL»« — VV 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 
Lonard W. Wing; practice Wildlife Conservation. I £j$j$ » 

John Wiley and sons inc. New York, 1951. 

: Liuj 

Gordon L. Bender; Native animals and plants as Resources, an article in 

"Aridity and Man'' A.A.A. Sicence op. cit. 
"Wild life and Fish Resources" Proceedings of the U.N. 

Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources, 1949, Vol. VII. U.N. 

Dept. of Economic Affairs, 1951. pp. 1 186. 

UjLJ^n (3^1-u.j <J1j*jsJ1 5 3_r^ J jl>* p}jy t*W* jj>"'» l-i*j 
. lfl» oUi— >y\j Igj 4jLl*J1 3J>j JL— <V1 £U3 J Uj 
George T. Renner, Loyal Durand Jr, C. Longdom white: 

and Wcldon B. Gibbson; "World Economic Geography" Thomas Y. Corowed 1950, 
Chapt. 15, 16. 

- YV1 - 



J tfj <J>C-e f Jua J* \^fX^> La J ^frU^JS ijjUi jj^ w~~J *JftLaT 

1jl_* j"jjlitOl ^ aSj ^JUJI J i^.5* jtL. J\ £^l <S> jL^I 
<j Jull ij^! ijlj^ J^U^ij >y ^ ci-^ aS ^Ll^JI f aJdl_j ^L^J! 

v ji jj^ £**. & obOi j^ ur l^i uJ5"ij aji^i ^ijii ( *-^ 

joj V l^T J iJ>j^-=" <y> >Ld' 0^ :U;:lJ! V-^ 1 :L ^- Ul *-?^ ! 

:L-Jl» Uu v>dl ^IjiVlf <ib^ ( _ r - ,T ^b Sj^l ijlj- c^*_j 
•jl-V1j ♦ rjj^s f j^'jjJ^ V 1 - 5 ^ 1 <-> iUil -? *-W ^ u -> ^J^ 1 



/ n «u r t c - tJjU * " &L ~ L:j ' (( t/ 1 ^-^^ ^^ c 1 ^ • Sj,jl1 
jj ,=ji » . d^ ^-.jU . 3 l^ ^j^- **-* : ^^ 

. mr 
: ^j-^Ji 1JL* J J^v _u 

Lovering T.S. "Minerals in World Affairs. 
Prentice Hall inc. 1943. 

Alan M. Bateman; "Economic Mineral Deposits" Second Edition 
John Wiley and Sons Inc. New York. 1950. 

,5U> ^ 5—JJUU SjjiH ^V ^ J-l— A d—. v^ 1 ^ sM 

G.B. Shaw. 1955 U^JLJ ^V c-^S3\ J 4jjL^^ ^Ij^H 1 C^ 

I 4,1* J Freeman j^J!\ UUl ^=» oU^^l dUJTj 

(Hundred Years of Gragraphy) 

- w - 



<^— ' J- 6 - >^ *j>- J 1 «*« -^ J i*UI j>i ^J ^ jjb 

^L W^o ^i^li 3 A* jgj _L^ j.Li ^ ^ ^| ^ u ^ iy 
^^ oUVI iU J j£T U^?!r ^ ^ Vjl UUKj- ^ju ^ ^ 

•M'jrL ^j- r^l JK- ju* ji l^u o>JI ^ ^_ ^LJI ^ 
.1^ ^-uu c^sj ^U1 J* ^Vl Uli ^ j5T ^ ^ 
cl^-w c*U j AfrL^i) <*j^t <JjV! aI^LI jl *|JU1I <*b ^ dJS jirt 

r 1 — fr ti (un_wv\) ^u oi^-w ul. off*/* ^^^ji ij^ 

^jdL. L_4j ^5" jJI oVUJI ^ Jj ♦ 6V! <J* y> U r/\ JljaL 
V-W J' ^1— J! <*:>UI <lCi, c~J ^1 j'ibCdl jl j^ a ^ 
<*^ ^ Ljij t ij^Ul ^ o^ J y^ y, Uj, jbCJl ^'jju 

^i ibyTJii <il-j « Ji^i] ji^^ji ^ ji, » : ^^ ( ^ b ^ 1 ^^jj, 

Freeman T.W; "Hundred Years of Geography" p. 178 op. cil. 

- r^A - 



>-jb 0>^il Ji* ^ ^j^U J^cr 5 * Oij 5 ^ 1 cr* -C^ ^ uil * ::i;j 
f* U J ui^ 1 cji^*^ 1 "^' iSj** eft ^ 0?^ ^J ^J^j^j^J 
yl — >! Oij ♦ <lJb •.»-* ^ C 'j' l^- -&**" (J' *** 3 ^ ^'yVi .iLojl 

V. w J^J^ $ i> t>». Russell J- j j_?>- j^JI j^^JI ilX-VI 
_^UJI ci_^l J J^ii! (^c-ljjJI £-b}U *J.l>. jj-jUI 4^L~* ^_^*^« (>* 

*j^_* J\ b"j^> oLJu lijj-b ^j ♦ w^Ul ^ y^« j, jis L 
JbJuJI dL* jT J\ j^ dUS ^j J^j jj£jj\ ol>tT J <lfUdLl ;j>OJI 

a — oLaiSlj a* — „-L«. uLw»t> j-<tj L ^ J^'^*J! *J> <_>-***_? *3' -*J—J I 

♦ A — jjlll p'_jil A » ,.. U| J~a^* A ,., » ,.,., U <Coljj_j <Jt)jlj" J^l^fr ,JI <iU>Vu 

>l c U J— j j_>^Jd1 ijk^j j J, £:.,.,! I J jLjVI H.UJ j£ ^l »IJuJ! 

*lj — -.• J. a" .. . 1 1 <J a-X^ (J j— j jVl JUJl a-^ij ^^JJI pJJd! jt 

J-^Uilj <l^J! _,jJUI 'a\±j> jjt)L a^IjjJI ^JU J tOli J157 
<!jc*^ Vj-^ -^-? l J 4 *^ c*" /**-*! ^ if * Vji" *jj-^b ioJL*ll! 
J>UiJ J jLjVI U-J1 J~*j ^JJI Jjuil J^ Uj»Ij jUil jjy d^pt, 

!j^!_j Ujj JjLo Uil J^j j^juJI jlTV jV dUS ij\jl\ jjA ^^^ 

C>\ >-U- y> A^a OWU- JjvJad 'a\s,\j$\ ^jVi ^*J *Jj^' -^j'^* \j* 

c5 — J*J! ^JiiJt ^j — c_j cJli c$j>-i ^-^ (yj ♦ t=-^' j J^-^. d jj^„ 
<Jj^> At] J& JuStiJI ^ UU. JUI 6 J^ <J^ ^JJI ^^JjjCJIj 

(VV; 

Russell J; "World Population and World Food Supply. "London 1959. p. 6. 

(TA) 
Ibid; p. 7. 



<j Sjjill ijl^ :>_^ jli ♦ ^J,) ^ a ^ j^ ^ JJ [\ \Xa J& < _^ J 

j—p jLql j>5"jJI jli^VI ^ L^J U-^lj JJjOI *U Aij ♦ <^. 

C?OUl ^ a^jOJl jl. <LL^ j jlCJI Jro o^l ^Jl <SUJI s^i 

*-L_* l j i;:_.,Jj ♦ uw_ Yvt\ Ja> <^ljJl «-UI S^jpJI <l^ ^jjt 
Ij^Uy-^Jt VI *!>)]. oboli1j-*JI Jl^ iL^JL ^vi J^j oLj>JI 
l^Li5"l ^ jjU. dUij i ^TLVI *u* J ^UJI oUl^j ^OJI ^^ 
ttyJI CJli Olil^l O^ ^ cJlj Vj ♦ \A\A~\\\\ <j UJ^Ul^i^ 
jV! <*kit <j <-JJI iijsJl jt J^^j lit VI jbJIS ^JJI r}J*^>\ 3 
J* ^ ^ o* <^ <r^ ^ ^-Sl >y ^lj> ilL-VI wJLu' ^ 
<iUI . ^Ji\ JJcJJ J oUL^JI aJu* ^^J <*^t* ^ j^VjJI jt 

OjOaJI OLU. J}UlJ 4JlCl ^^o" <^JI OUxJl ^^uo iSllA dUJ Jl 

<~^ Jl* jt u 5 ^. 'cr^ 1 lt^J? * ^/J 1 j'j^ 1 ^ Uj ^ J^k 
^ L-*oJ obUJI *i-A jt ^> ^^JL* ♦ ^Li^VI ^ olUJI ^1^ 
L_«3li i*o_*iil obVjJI ul>l> ^ Sj^T ^j * jlj: U oUbOV! 

^.V^JI J 1 l — 4^ ^J^ »^U >y v:--: <^ f L-e 31 l Lg - f ; u "- r V 

^ t^-^j ^j^jJ' J^- J I c5>' *^ djjki ♦ ^-L^VI JJuj j^^j U 
j>jZ Lilj4jj! ^1_^ c— J^ U> JLJ VI (Ai^.^1 Sj^yi ■ij'j^^ U^J 



Ritman W.J: "Alaska, Land of apportunity limited" [\\\ 

Economic Geog. 27, 1951. pp. 33 42. 



jil <£| II <Ujtli ♦ (r *^^Jlj ^Ui!l lift / ^LaSVl J^l 

jl_3j p-^ij J^iJ ^^ ^'^ 0° *- 5a *^ 1 oU^kil ^ayj ^>j^* 

♦ Jjl^l elfr> J^i* »-^ jj-t J jil jSL&\ J& ijiU <Uj.l »■** CJ^S 

Jc l 3 p\ >j\_>* -y J^~. ja- L. 5^1* jj cr =iJI I!* j%- j 1^1. VI* J! 
dUi> ^ lj>j ji^C-ill ju* t j! VI t..^^ ^L^l >j=r3 ^f 
OlCl^^-iV J^ldl^ 4^<i *J^ ^J ^ ! >e. eft 9 - *^V*^ *j_^ 
4 4— 1~. ^>.j c V—k? i.>Lau5l Uj^ liLft jV V 1 ** i'jj-* . W5Ui-l 

j£_J»>JI ^Jji JL^ £_-*! j ^ ^ <^Ji c^L—- Uj ollll, 4-_^~ 

^XtJl Ji v Lj£JI ^ Ju» ^ ^b / ol^A^JI .A4I j'^j? 

jX <j y^'j '\**h J$\ oj& ■& <^ £t *j^ ^ $ lT U J* ^ 

jUiVi j^ jt ^ ^ ^ <y j^ J>^ ^ 4 & 4^ {] 

^l^__-5t J^i ^ »J^I ^j'>^ ^^. C^*VI i^C CjU OiJ 

Parson R.L; "Conserving American Resources" (V * ) 

Premise Hall Inc. 1958. p. 403. 

"Report of the Planning Committee for Mineral Policy "National 
Resources Board Report, Washington D.C. 1943, Part IV. 

-n 

Freeman T. W; op. cit. 
Russell J; op. cit. 

-rr 

"Report of the Planning Committee for Mineral Policy", op. cit. 



^L^ul pis j^w i V-ljJlj *j\jl\i «-*>£JI l«) ^ ^dl 
p>J>jIl I jj» J ^T ^ jfljl ^ ^ jjjs ^1^11 ^ ^u. ^ j ^ 

^J ! J— * c^ -^U*J! »J^^". £-^ £^f- mag-ee, g.w j^-^Jl %-l* 

^jlj^Jl eA^ *UU 4-1^ OUI^I tfLl^ <1 ; .,^ cJiTj <JJUll 'ijj}\ 

g. Binchot Ji^_jil ^Ji Jj, J L- dUiT . cJijjj Juij-V! 

Paul Scar, j^ J^ jlTj ♦ ij^Jl ^1_^ ^ ^ ^ JJjt UjL^loLUJl 

H^l^ J (E. graliam) ^\*\f >j\ji\j (desert on the march.) 

(Fair Fold oslioru) JjjjJjI -U^a ^ij (Road to survival) J3j 

C-^A>^.U ^^ U5* Crt) (our plundered plonet) C^JI JlJJi <,l^T J 

J f ♦ < r *>U3L-»j 4^11 ^ i^Uj ^ (Hiigk T. betmett) 

Jit Jc l_^Uj ij^l ^1^, iUI <i~U j JjVI <JU' , ^*^J *V> 

^\ij wilj IUjU. |_^i ^ ol^Il\V> jT J^oUl oOj'iiLjj 

C.R. van Hise ^U jtf _: ^JjLi Sb-\l UUJ! ^1 Ol^UJLf 

li_* J Oja_^ ^Jl oL_U,dl J/ J SjjiJl ^i_^ iui ^ J 
<j jlT -L^Uii.! jl LL 4 IC^I J ^uL-j 4^.U <J1, ^ pj-i jfl 



-Yt 

J. Russell Witaker; "Conservation and College Professor", Journal of 
Geogr. Vol. LI, Feb. 1952, No. 2. pp. 72_74. 

-To 

Austin L. Patrick; "Hagh Hummond Bennett" Gegr. Review Vol. 1,1, 
Jan. 1961. pp. 121 124. 



H.H Bar. jjjl. £-1 jV> StL-Vl fli ^ ♦ (n) <-U U^j^ 1 £->^>* 
J U'j^l >, — -i 4—JLk JU^ ol^Ull £* P-yJi Ijla ^ <LJL. cllib 

OL^Ij 4j"VIa*j 4 J *>> tJ (3 cry, -^ Uu I fr_j-J?_^i1 la* (J ZimxnersiTum 
l^jLoaj^jJiiii*^! ^L-jVtj4-frLl^VI *a!jJjlj i'j^Jl -^j-« •UsTjl *Vi 

A^ JjJ* ^ <iAJj>_j \*jj*? f-^-j •j J 3l -^j'^^ 4»LjJ! ^jL* <LiU! 
^jL ♦ Jl . jT ^^1 ^ ♦ cn) ^ i 3 j ♦ o-l it -VI v> 

(3 _^~J tj 1 -* I' Jyu^Ls£i*Vi ^j .,<■>• J>-_^* J*^* » K. I. parson 

.>jl_^ ^Jp JjU?JJ J^— J' l*i* <***! L— • *jj3\ ^jI^oj AjUaJI fj*J?j* 

♦ a,) jLjMl ^j I4LJ &>LJi J-jjT-? *-?^ 1 



-n 

Zan Hisc C.R; "The Conservation of Natural Resources in the U.S." 
New York. 1910. 

-TV 

Zimmernan E.W; op. cit. 

-TA 

Wilma B. Fairchijd; Renewable Resources, A World dilema". 

Recent Publication on conservation, gcogr. Review. Jan. 
1949, pp. 86_98. 

: Ji^V £11 JT 
James M. Sandcro; "Teaching Consurvation in Elementary 

Schools". The Journal of Geogr. Vol. L. March, 1951, p. 99. 

-n 

Stephen Raushenbush; "Our Conservation Job"' Report No. 4. p. 56. 
The Public Affairs Institute. Washington D.C. 1949. 

_*. 
Parson R.L; op. cit. 

-r.r- 



L-3j l^ftlAstl— /I (Jjjis' /j* [$Lj L-3 uailsfci' *JjiJl ^j'j"* *-^ (*_^"*' <>* 

jij^sJlj *_^J OLjJl i_jU) dUJ^ ♦ fljUilwil ^^k S£> Ja^\ Jali A* U! 

y jl dUJ Jl <JLi! I4JU- *LaJiJ1 jl iVI A*j»j J U <*U 4£^-j ayl^j 

•Ale- <j -llJI »Ll» iblp! /X-*J L5i»_*ua>._j i_**-LL« -*— *_^ 4*^1) L JsU^V'/XlJll 

l^Jwu >»l0jsel-.1 J>Lu Ji_j ♦ JaJU o-\i».lj *j» ^Apd-J' ^jVl ^ rj*Z*~<* 

jl j <ll^ y* IS JL> "<kJo^\ jl V! U J «^ Juu JlsCiVI <y JOj 
lJL>. *4L ji» i^LiJ Lgj^jXj* f Ju< y^o ^jVJ J^L j^ j->L»Il *"^* r'v*^-'' 

<l^j JLJVI rju <-iS JVI o*^ 1 J 1 J^. ^' J'J— J!j a* J 11 cr* 
J j^j il'V^-" ^Vlj <*-JJI d~» j^ 4j*UJI ^jljll *•** yll 4»L*JI 

Conservation' 4iL-aJl _£»? *J&el**\ -La) OlsjV tjiJbat-* <J <Ua-*"yi *>-j* 
Ij^JojVj U^ 4kiW!j ^jl^il^UJI j jLjVi -kUi ^L^^J^Jkaa^^ytf 

J Mil*- 1 fj&i* a* jjUi'Vl f Lj ,jal) V -A3 4jV 7=— ^'j Lf^ U* T"'^^'^ 

<^^\ yie- Sjjlll -^jl>* J^UivJ yU JajJI yi*> 4>lwJI ^ir jl «5t^)lj 
JL-**1 ^j 4 JjC * jl yftb jj:> _/y»-^Jl J J-**" jl _^' jji J^VI 
<*-* sU <l. a^UVS^ <!>Ui-i jl <lLw".«.1 (j£oj ^j^l «•** j* *j»» (S^ 

}j\j ll eJL* JM*1»J aj^ill -^j'j-* <sLmS C*1p Ujj Jil j^JJ jL-J*VI 

♦ (VjJI (V Jji»l *-uj ^j— ^.Ij (jj^l J5l*i} jLjV *IjU-L>. /j*- aj J5LJl> 
l^j JjU^VIj ^j'_^I a -^* jj** j^' (_r*J* V AilwaJI jli ^^^Jl li^j 
^ 1 giV 4 ^bl <Sjw l^lJL=ic^l jUl*Vi J ^ Li U^_^^ Js« j 

♦ s jgju* jXll> *4j^lJl >»-\Jb" Lj-ic- -UI— J *j*V ^ ^ 4l^»j 4-I«jJI <L>.LJt 

jLjV (*>i Ujc£- >U>W. <;! ail j*i jyd j^ U y!l bUwtj 

j*iJl la* jyC Vj ♦ J'VI <^^il yb -cIj J SjjiJI ^jlj-* jMii-L 

♦ J3U1 _ ^1 j_jj ^jlj LI til lr ijy J— c jl — uJVI J-jo^ j«- I — Jli 

frLilj ^jVlT *LUU <i>U)l _«L ijjUl ^jl_^ Ji^-J ^^ *JMj 

ju jyC> I — *Jl plj JJdj^ *j_^-* *j>^ ' ^'j — r^'-? oLJI^ 



A 



ijl jJu' O^seJ jXLli l^frljj «A_L£- W^ JsLa5tJl_J IjIiL-^ 1 (j^--^ <i Jli\i 

JbJLI ^-...flt d^fcj jbis* jCij iUJl ^ jUtJVI A-* f-** ^"^ ^^ 
jG .^ill j_^j 1*5* ♦ jUuiVI ^j-jy ^ jA *\j3 J^ r^ *>l*M r^l 

jLtL *IS o5 3ja11 j^o ^-L-VI l-x* J^j ♦ <>jV1 J aT/ ^ V-fc 
jLj)U fjtf Jji^l ciUr J*^ p U-Uc *UiU 5LU0I *j\jJ1 <--. Jl ajL^JI 
^jl_^ <iL^> jl jJu dUi ^j ♦ UiUi JJ» oU-bJI ^ «u5C^o -uJT^^l f i 

♦ dUJO 



i^juoj oj> UJw t cjWjJij oi>Jij jisivi ^ U^ U> JjU3tjl 

4 swUi ^ '^S j^\ oo* <J c~i>>" jL^-1 Ji*-t jl J* U* t ^oU 

J ^CfllJI ^ jS'Liil aO* <JL=- ^ jl -Lw L^ ^J ^J_^j ♦ 4-Juia.J ) 
Jj a-,. ^ J__JUJI li *» jl&l \ fiJU- jJaJ 4 — L^ V^ *-^_^j 

._, j, Iks V jUVi ^ ^5" J c V^LJI jja*JI jV dUS 4 <i^1 
jl^Vi jTos Jlill J^- J^ t ol oil ^ jj_^ W^ -^ jJI cl^Jt 
to* ♦ kT^iil ^jJbJ! oWr J j^Ull >^j 55*^1 ol>i*J!j.4_JjjJl 
d^tj jj^JI W'^"i £* -^j 1 ^ 1 f j^ 3 * ^ l -^ l5>' ^^ t>*J ^"^ u* 

dll) jl UJ ^ij J^\ 4,t.«\\ SjflJJl ^ J l«i-V"-5 ^j'^ 1 ^^ *^ 3 (f* J 
Jul! ♦ t _ J A*_Jl l^Juo ^ <JLail«j ^v**^ ^J-?*^. ^j^ 1 ^j'j-* '^- Sfc * D?,"^' 

j ^,f.:;:4 **j^i IjOrw jl I^ljj -Sj'jil ^^r 9 *j*-* *^ J Lr -*^* oiJ 
Ju* ♦ <U3C_^J.I ^ <JLJI ^lyjl \jJcs ^S3 3 ^U\ oW^ j^- 

jU^VI .L.^ J^Ul__I ^ V U^Ji 4U.UI ^ ^j 4 .III ^j^. 



♦ cib^ jILj J* ^j)d\ # t-i .ill ^pj VI 4 jlCJl ^ uUr 
iJjr'a^j*- lj}\ \j^ Jil£».VI jCj aJUJ! ^ULJ! ^ tfj S}JS 
4U cilf UU. ^50^ i JUcl-1 jjj ^jli ^ sju Ij^, i^ljjJI ^jVI 
l«JMii-.l.j ijXJI JU*iJ ( yOi~J ojj^JI *aa jU .IJJilJj jTMJ iwU 

J 1 W~ *JS^** ^^aJ' rr^- V*l j^" L^J ♦ <TI3> ci^Jl J 1*3 Lu» v 4 



lir^'j *-SS* — -^ <J' «-»*V ^'_4' «SL~* *^& jT J-— L« jJuij 

J Uz**L jjl^JJ dU«iJUj JixJti £ L3I Jl ^ ^ JjVl jjJI 

t WbUi^i J juji ji ^ij Uji jlj r -u j\ s^Jjij L.JJI b-u 

Obk. J iL^JL <^UJI <XJI jIGV! J-U J* UCu jliJI jjJIj 

• Jh-k^b ojfi-Ub f •«> jJiH Jj* _ \ T 

Ja j*« j iv^All oXv {jm ^aJI ^yr^iJl jy£ jt ^jj^l ^j 

jl J^^JI <_^j J*. 3 i^As. jjl^il ^l ^jUI ^U^VI ^ 1«* J» j- 

wUl -* — *LLl ^-^-i <_i^Jl oJL_4. ^^iJl I a* /j Jl jL£J/W 

j-A^j ^lj Jit 4jAJ ^^u J>jijJU *^Jlj y ::; .Ul ^c^U! J^ Aft 

jl — «jVI ^ft <iJ^J « — *U oU^L* i Jl^>JI ^Aj jl ^Jii Jj 

CJ_^JI ^^-ju (J_j OUjjyiJl fiA» OlSDlcj cjI -Ij 4 l^LlJj 4 1«joJ^" 

iUU <LU)I ^jl^il 4 dUAf «-»j« _^»j <U^st4 IgJlr. A*^o j 4 C* ,^ 4 ^L-! 
Ibid, p. 401 



A 



>j\jl\ jisj* U?JZ tr 11 ^ LJI a J± US' d^UU <L UJI ^ ^jl jil j 
j> ,_ ^» aj^i <^-j j*-irV <*-Jj SjJu ^2^ >*-? * U^*^ 1 ft j—^ 

4JUJI Ai-^aJi flJ^i ^L-J! *j_J^ ^ij^, ^U-aTj 4 jrf^J j& -^ ^t 

ljlU jCi> d«~ JO3 l4J>Ul^l JU. J**,j ijL^J! ijljil p£ J\ 

jlT fill *jJ 4 i^JI j^^ J* <^L^S-l t -tfji, US' t jl>*Jlj f> 

S^UIj *Jii)l S^lk ^1 iJbJbJl <JjjfcJI «bJ_^ JU jL-sVl UjI* ^_pj 
*UiJ <bUJ! ij^l ^Ij- J}UU ^ V^ 1 . (Sj^ j-T 1^ ^kji 
( Js_pd Aijli 3*ALa3VI -kL^JIj V^ 1 ^V^. ^UjVI ijjr *jj^j) 
j/\ Z 3 J Sjja J\ J),j*^l jH <&** ->j>» ^ -^ c^L^SVt fl *^ u-^ 

i J_J1 lift J c^JS ^J! J>Jij ^JUl jlC- 4»UJ J$\ jSlill ^ (! 

♦ J>J! 
J*U J53* ^JWI J j£« j! <> J'^' <^" ^J^ 1 *^ J 5 * 

^i^iJl lift I5J ti..^ J$\ *J-il *A* j! ♦ **j\j*J 4SlC- d~>- £* 

: 4^11 oJi^j pyb J3 JljiaJI jrtto« UU - IT 
jWk'j •Sj 1 ^ 1 '^^ J 1 •J^ t^^ 1 lT 2 ^ 131 ->* 4 ] J*^ ] ^ ^'J 

Henry Becker; "Some Implications of Resources — Use Education ' 

The Journal of Geogr. Vol. LI, March, 1952, No. 3. p. 107. 

-It 

W. Calef; Special Geographic Contributions to Conservation Education. 

pp. 97 103. op. cit. 



pr^ 1 £^j». <J i ' , ^ J * ;: ~' , ^' ^ ♦ (U) ^^-^J1 li* J U^lj LaiJ v<I Ur 

a** 1 , cr^^ o l *rL^' lt 9 ^ * Jr— " '** — * <i °^' a* ^' j^* 
SUil J 4JL*J! aJjUJi c~?l ^11 dUr ^Vl ^j 4~UJl oLLTj, ^ Li? 
^I^t ** J*LiJ UL*_> Ljo bij^l 4 ^L^Jt *\j&\ l UrlsU ^T ^ jt 
(j^j^r J ^IjjJIj? .>U3VI 'US' j ijl^zJl UTj Lil>*JI f Lili ij^J! 

ijjijij 4 ( ^*it <j iiyvi <-v* ^^— j it iij'< i^l^j ujuij 

4^^J1 4jjlJl ^'_^- ,j* J^5 jl> ^jic- ^jo tij— . <i ^^a^tsdllj JjV 

(P. staplotoii) ♦ o^dbLJ jC, OjLil UT * (tv) iJLJIj 

4 -u-Jlj ^yill J-ii-ilj ^Utl J W U^UJ JtJb 4 Ua _UU>J!j 
LjU j-Ty J! L^i-y Li 15* L— *a»»j 1j*j ♦ dUjVI ^ cij jT Jj 



- ^^Jl SjUj : ^* T ^ « ^.J^^'j ^la^yaij ^jjjLliVI 4— .ljUll ^JbLL, 

_ 1\"IY fi Ol-Aii <«U- JJ^ : i-UIl J^ ,:J\ AjjjJL. _ jlJlij <*^U _(*\ 

Benjamin Fine; "Geagraphy Almost Ignored in Colleges, Surveys shows''. 
The Journal of Geogr. Vol. L. April, 1951, No. 4. p. 209. 



: rj&> g&j* jl J* J^^ ^*' - ^ * 

Oli~^ a* jc*l* cCr^ 3 f j^ r*-^' *j^ — «■>* t^ - ^5^**-"' " i " Ch ^*i ^.r*^ '^j^ 

J ^J lj l^t-Jj^ <UZiu_j 4st-J?lj O'j^ tjmI^JI ^"^ "^ ^-J""* 1 /**'jr' 

dUJ jl* l«J:>UiJ j>j S^JJI ^jlj^ a* LlJ^^j Lo"L_jU. 0->bj1 US' 

JaJaJeJI jl LfiJ I fj ftiil ^yj ♦ Ui_^*-i ,^w"J **Vl J. ? . ' ■■■« <J JUi 

<Jj*J^j ^yi« *j>^. ^J^r 11 ^j'j- 4 js'^ j>- -V^. ^ f^— ^ ! ^i~*2M 

<C***V ^IsjJlj o^rvC- j>> Ol^ — \\i j^*-« ^JJ^ ^^~" -? ! U^*t^ V-a*» J& 

<:..».« 'LLj »j*>.j J <*^j*^ oj^I ->jl>« c~*b Li ijl Jll ^JL ^b ^~J' 

l4lLljc» Jjji«ilj <u£jJ1 ^ j*Ji Laj_l ^3^. jCjJ jldJI (j J'JSj 
jLclj Olli a<^- C— J j I^ju^Ij i'jjill ^j'>* cT^. l^* 6, *3t?^*J '^^ 

JaJiJtj" jj^J ^XldJI (J (j^J J^ ( 0"*^ *-Jr" ^j'j^ ^Jit^J' -^3_J 

-£A 

Peggy Stapleton; "Obcsrvation Conservation" 

The Journal Geograph. Vol. LVII Mey 1958. No, 5. 259. 

- ?*<\ - 
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^L-j jL_J*! ^w»j J^» J^j *j^' *Jj* f'AiiJ ^^C^ ci^l 
f ■** c^ -^" l::JI t**^* 7 £*^ -^ Cr-^i $ ^' iSjJ^ 1 o** * *~~ 

<j j — — vt jv* i*^i j^ JJ4 tji jt ,17V! a- <?> Vj -? ! V^- 

cL^UJI J ijly^-VI Jl ^jr ■*-« jCii paii-j l*i ^1^1 

Uui <Ljdi ouuji jUcVi jl* J^l- jTj ~^a) <j^i ouuji ~ 

♦ JJLJlI J J5U1-VI <y~*. tl*J» J^ ^j ^jl. J[& 
*-• il±»\xuj ji.^1 j^A-Ji ** IfrJmi 4CL11* SjjiJI ^jt_^* C-ilS" llj 
j*i L_*i Li}^ jl L_« lyoj» jl Ul' L«a <— ^-^' ^V <i ^ jLjVI 

L.L.1 fiJSeZ^S ijC$ <^m aJ&j jt^' fj^ ^*y **** -^J 1 " jt t£jJ^~aJ! 

jU^VI ^1^1 J ^*ljJl *a* Jb^V L»jj iL^JIj J3U1-VI L-Wd 

^t J -Jj j'b -7-jJ?ji fjs jj LJ II ILJLzH <— LflJI »i & J*j 

jjUiJl ^j JL» 4-JUcj V^'-? **>j& ^ 4iLuJI_j -Sjljil) -L^U- -LjLw 

jMil-lj f_^U ^ ^ jl dUi J fcrr Jlj J^^idlj JjJalaiilj ^I^VI ^ 
lo/Ls jjl (j^jVl fj_£ U/^3 jlSl tl_^ ^a^ss^j <J^Ji*u* i*j^^ -^j'^' 

^^^ dlliJ ♦ l$J>Ul»J ^j***"-? ^J^' ^^T^ ^ 4~L*£- L-jj^ j_^JLa> cVJa 
Jl — **T ^4 <J ^j — at Uj jj*j* \ '\ : «! .« j * j! 7=-i>jj" jT <IJJI CtUjll-^4 

jJJl) ^j!_4l* 4»li*J1 f-L_frj j^JLiJI <j VUil U^j iiU ♦ i^ljll ^^-^ 

tbUl-l j-*. jtj 4 a ^ } Ul* 4^ t yCu L ^J j! L0IC4I ^Opj ^jl^il 

-n 

Richard L. Weaver; Handbook for Teaching Conservation and 

Resources use. Interstate printers and publishers, Inc. Darville, ILL. 1958. 
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iJjjUL jj*-.f.Hi J^JI J *UVlT i^l ^LiV! V*^ ->^ 

jl ^-jJLll ^yUj ♦ Solll 4^Ul ^ ijljU'LJkl jL Xs, <*Ul 4flJLail * U 
ijljil 4 -iIjJU ♦ Ififl -»jj 4iL^aJI jjoj ^jLA' <~>\j* <S\JjA Jjo Jjd> 

iyiU <.. :,tl) <dj^^_i <*Ui»*l «-il-ul- J;^>^J ^r-'J jj*j Usl l#»1S -*» 

^ Ul. jU jdl iJUJi jTLdi ^U JuTdl ^aLI JjU, jl 

j^ jl ^Cj U JjSwI ^ oJlkJl £« jl (j-j^ll jldli dl) j *aj 
♦ ^jl^ik <»bJlj 4jLm&JI jj*\i dL**l)l fAc -Ufr jTLi-* j-* 

<_jli*JI jl 4 ljgi.T j Vjl 4 j^ jl ^j-A — Ll *^^'j t>» £r*i '-S**'-5 
Sj^iJI j>ji_jJk <y~»-t JMc—1 jl**i c-s^ pl*JI <J-VaJI 1a* «-J»^j <j-*^- 



J> 



.TU - 



v bvt -Lit - t^ vl r~* 

l^LA j iy*Uj ioM W*>^r. ^—'^ sjLksJl ^* JUI U* jJ*y iJai* 
^Vl *^b ♦ \^\ W^ ^Jtr J$\ cM->A\ °\~- ^ W-£» r ^ ^-^ 
i b^ J* •Jy*>. <r~^* ^ *->— * C5 9 ju^>J.\ J»t J^ j* 

♦ ^LJUJ\ ,bVb oL^>H 
jACu jJi** fLil* ^ ^usn-^^j^W J*- J Culture oLi^b 



^ ^ ^pU^VI JMidi ^Uj d^LJI Jik^ y f O \a* jlf llj ♦ >Si 
jJISc^ oVl> ^ ->\yVl ;a*U* jjj p" jl ^C>. V c-bj jl* £*^» 
♦ u-Hll r*j->>. «-*-4- lt" ,jJ ^ uj>A-V\ \X* j\ ♦ JjLll jLic-Vb' ,/dlj 

diir ^U; <p\ o>JJb 4 il»l«J\ ^Jj^b Jj — ^ ^J J J-*^;. V ^ 

jCJJl £>" £-=>. <s^ o\ * cr^' f> ^ y -e 5 ^ f U: * v ^ * °^ 
^ J/V\ *J^b* c/ V*^ ' b ^ ^W-*^ ^ ^ ^ crrA-b^ 
^. ji ^^ <VJ * ^ ^ cH t^ 1 J^—^b jj'Ul ci>— •*. j£- 

1. Ralph L. Beals And Harry Hoijer, An Introduction To^bO) 
Anthropology. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1956. 
pp. 206 — 207. 



j~Jti\ ai*i'W j*ijK ^ j* 

c^i] sis. ^J6\ jj\\ jy^ UJI ^^.j/-^ JU1 t-i>U J 

( SAM - \ AYS) T. Waitz ju jjjj/ J^-\ ^ jt-Jt j'c.^^i w^' 

jlH^j\i* Al» Ai> ♦ ( Wo - SAYA ) A. Bastian j^k <-iJjj^ 

j jlL-A r-^ Jij ♦ (r) ^'^^ SjU»Jl (jc J>~> jL-'Yl jj-j-b ^i 

jy ...H Wundt o>'y (JUJl ^.j ♦ i-JuM ^>i b*-J <^ ^>^ 
Jj>Jl o^j> f jljiYt ^^ V^ 1 ' Wt* ^ ^"^ t>V. ^ oV^~^ 

*\s. kj?'*-? J Torres Straits jjy ^^ cjj\j J$\ * <f\j-y^\ 

Robert, Lowie, History of Ethnological Theory. Rinehart and (Y) 
Company, Inc., New York, 1937. p.p. 16, 36. 

,U W„j=« ^ a i*-^' V 1 -^ 1 iU, - VI ^ Vl>>^ oL^ljJt (Y) 

jb'j^J ^—L-V1 W>-^j * <-J1jlJ1 oUUJ-1 J^LiT. U LJUj U-^^j>'Vl 

Robert Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory, p. 87. ; (i) 



f> 



*-tir-* 



Alfred C. Haddon ( j^U *Jl\ ) *UU\ OJ1 c— ^j ♦ \ A\A 

W. McDougall { J*-^l* (J j ) j W.H. Rivers ( j>.j ♦ j> ♦ j ) j 

^ ; j j\ * C. S. Myers ( j^> ^ ) j C.G. Seligman ( jL>J~, ♦^ ) j 

_»4i jj&>,J \*\ ♦ -*->, U~» ^..flJt -it *^Afrl /j* Us— =>l A3 J_^l» Jjl^-J J^J-^ ^ 

jL>Ju JiS*j . ♦ U-^^,j^"V^ (j-JLJl ^U ^^ j Is^*^ IjT^* ^S\ 
At j ^.-fllM ^>J\ J~£* J *"-*-> /°^. 4 ^*~^ J f*^ 1 -*■** <^J A* J ^— ^ 

;^i\ a^jJI UU.>Jl) ^"Aj*. u *^ ^ ^ <f Jl eJUr c \^.} y jj£i\ .. 
*» --r -«J^ uH.^ i-^ J J? &^\ (J "^sri *^ Jj^-J p^ J>~> -**.? 

^iaiJij Vi'i" C - l J i^Jl ^ 4j\ajfi. juj aJlTI*. 1*1>b.I <j_^-l uij ♦ iSs*^ 
I j ^.s -ui OJ) *U^1 <J> U <" x^\ j Toda by ilJj <£s*^ 

J. j *;Ujj j JU*Yl Jl J~*l ^ J> < j^WVl jy. >lCu U-1*a/I j^, jj 
<;! ^ jTi l**j? ♦ (V) ^lj jU»l J U-^yTYlj <_ r U1 jjb- ^^-J ^VjU* 

(1) Rivers, W.H. 'The Todas' London: Macmillan & Co. 1906. (^) 

(2) Rivers, W.H. The History of Melanesian Society. Cambri- (\) 
dge, 1914. 

(3) Robert Lowie. op. cit. p. 172. (V) 
S.F. Nadel. The Foundations of Social Anthrology, The (A) 

Free Press, Illinois, 1952. p. 298. 
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j£-<*Jl J*Ui, 4-»Ll*l ,/4-^iJ ? J^Vl (_dJ?1^£j »ljl -fc.A»J j \j*i"" bj-i «--A»" 

jl ^.Cj. V ;yUaJ1 c^ j* ibUy^j jJu*>, L;^ ♦ Blood Feud <Sy^ 

^ JUL-* jl <_->*:. U^r^" ji j^,J ^^. <- ^Ul-'Vl <iU\ft \j)\j J* "\\ j~J£ 

jj-vr ^1 JjVl OjlT(t jt fc-ii \L-1 JUl I a* -u^ b\C*j ♦ ixU^Vl 

i jUl'YI i>J\- ^ ^ "VI ♦ JU Vr^J^I oUjj ^>rl ^ S.£ >V* 
jUi'\. J>" VV U^ ^ «i~>- ' (M d— . ^ ^..^ <JU\ ^L; J* 1 
J \AjA j\\ jyu ^U»1 o-AfrL- -^j ♦ JJ1 ^b <y pJUl j ;jLi>J1 

;y^U\ djW.Vl c^TI -*i j ♦ j^-j'^i Psychic Unity < T Jc}\ So>.y\>_ 
♦ ° '\j^J\ ^LJl ^*>- ^ ^psJl <JUj1 JrUi aJ^ 

Jj^*l\ ^Gil j — * j>.j ^JLJl.. \jj\I &X\ j^^^.j^Vl yj 
J,jj ♦ Jo jy Jc U -Xl\ Jb ^jj jw ♦ Radcliffe-Brown JJ^. *-*^ ^b 

SjUI j^ ^-^i^ ^ ♦ «J-^' A l5J^. j^J— lj jj^^. ^"^ ^-^ W^ j&\ -^ 
; U^.j obU\ ^b \^>\Jj\ j\^\ l^^yi c^-^" 1 ' ^^ °^^ i-ftUisj-V) 

( ^ft ^5—^ -ru^ 1 J U ^-? J ^ ^^ " J >^. * jLi ^^ C* cr^b J^^ 

(1) Robert Lowie. Op. cit. p. 169. C*\) 

(2) Franz Boas. The Mind of Primitive Man. Introduction. • ) 

(3) A.R. Radcliffe-Brown. The Andaman Islanders, p. 109. (\>) 



■A «W (j 9 JULu, >tfcI>J.l j\ Ol^l _ \ : 1^*1 <Gi»Ul »_J4JW <j*-^" S- 1 -^ 4 

jj>- ^ \$~>js J^\ i _ r y^\ jl &\j ^5 ♦ f*^ °Mf^ £> ijA\ *] ji- 
lt Oftw dU-0_j f _p-i J\ J->- {J* 4~^*^ ujail^ Ja»" AiJij ti^y j^A/Ml 

J}tU ^Jc^, :>^y! ^-iJl <J^ 0^ *V\ £ »^>J.\ j cr-*^ J»b^ Ute 
j* C ^U\ j ^UrVb <sji^\ f\M\ f b* ^- - Y • n l) j^ J5* J 

J}te-l» »-ii2« cr -^\ jJi^ *■** j\ - I ♦ <f\^y\ ATLiTj ^L^Vl 

jj^. <-itf".sb »W»"b < r -^=-^b SjLJbJI Ji>- (jo J>J1 jl J& ♦ ^W^il 
iikb Jk: i* jb <y <L~. o"^ *~^ JJ ^ .r-*^. ^ -S*"^ 1 f 1 * 1 * 1 ^^ >* 

JL i jUz>J\ JjjiiS^ ^iJu^- ^ 'V.j-^J^ ^^= — : — ^ ix*Lbj t5¥^^ 

(1) A.R. Dadcliffe^Brown. TOBOO (in) Reader in Comparative <\ V) 

Religion. 

(2) A.R. Radcliffe-Brown. Ibid p. 106. * ) 

(3) A. Kardiner. Psychodynamics and The Social Sciences. (U) 

(in) Culture and Personality pp. 59 — 71 . 
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: hiJJ] £$JJ\ iu-bi - V 

\1* , » -vij ♦ (Differential-Psychology) <ij^ <j-^ *A-» •**>. UJ ^-M. 

o,_o>d a _.,««:) 1 ob^-V\ JU-l *^. ^ ♦ j^VIj oWU^JI ^^^\ 

^f~A\ <j* V-v^ JLTtiJdlj < r ^\ J^JLl ^f^» Jc ^V\ olj-u <_i^l 

^Ji X\ jJza oij jj S. Nadel J^*j ' CKlineberg 

j .if JUt ob^ ***> <^j^ er^ S -Uj-* J 6 l ^ jfj*\ 0^3 < J^3 
J^_* <^\^ aJ^ ^W-V\ dlL" ^Ul -uj ♦ ^LJ^ ^ i*i*JJl <J3j£\ «**■*»■>" 

♦ <C* 4**? *-JlJ l*^UlS^j t-ttjLli- j(l 

Wundt cJ> </iVl ^-iJ\ pJUl jtf «£ j-Yl ;a>J.\ olVjJl ^ ^ 

<^J_}SL- £* <~>_j^\\ ^Ls T j\^i r J\ -»-5-y JjW- osj ♦ iilc s^^jl j£>. ja 

oU**j -»>ri >^" <y V^ 1 J 5 " 1 ^ ^-> J ^ ^^\ ^ *-*^ • v**-^ 
Jlftj j^Sj jV ^JL* a«J^ o\^j J* ^'y ^^ cS^'j • ^» jtll ^1 

£^LSf f>fti>» W- 1 J^J * rs*^-^*^^ *UJ\j <wa>tjJ\ A*-\jJ (^-wU; <-^t^« 

^1 jil it *ji V ^.^j^ii^ U* j\ * Heterogony of ends tJ1-w>Vl 

a,_jUz>J\ oUIjjJ^ y j£ ,J J*-iJ.l (Integration) <>^1 j^ <J J\->^\ 
'*s\Si\ \J+ * ^^^ »^ j J>^>-N!j ^ifl^H A>-jl >\>J j*JzL. ^aJIj 

1. Otto Klineberg. Social Psychology. Introduction. (^o) 

S.F. Nadel. Op. tit., p. 387. 1) 
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*\£>-Vl jIj^I j * y^Jl l ^=-U\ e^>. dJi» y>j <r ^J=>\j jl <Jb c^'lT 131 U 

-JU!l j-»txljl> Cj\j\Js>^\ fJ**). jj^JL* l^jl~^» ^jUt>J\ J*«lxi]\ _jl tiL-UlJl 

\j^_* JJU jl *pj Disintegration lilxiiull jl J^lxdl kJL*J« tf^i-Vlj 

c-^j 4*Ll*\ Ls-^j-^ai- j^^jjlj ^Ljs.-'Vl c^'y dWI jl di!i ^ ,/^H 

( j-\ -Vl (i-s- £y yj ♦ S-Xju »Jj}~<a> J^-*;. jl <j*-*i f-*-^ el' vJ^-**V\ 

Organizational i j\J^1a-**JslIZ)I a— j-iAlr-l^u j aj>sJ>1j o_j~* ?>*~^>„ 

cr -iJ\ d^Jl #. C ^U f-M^ <A53 ^^r ^ ja ^,-y ^C r u 

j^ ji>. j jd;,:,*L\ oli^C* c'lS" Ul Ux J»Lw y>j ♦ 1JJ4JI 1-U JUjI 

VjJjl iiJCc^. J*ly Jl c# «*iJ1 «WVl <y ^.j^ ^y j li ^ ^* £^--*J 
£>\>*,y\ A) ci-^"l ^JJl lS- 5 ^ £t* — ^ J 6, '^^ (J •jLa.'lj o>"y JJa 

tl^Jlj cr iJl ^ ^i jTjl yj\L" J^~ ? ^^ ^J fJ a- iJl 

a;U iLL ^.jjr Ui c^ c^ ° A) ^.^ 11 A 11 H^J ^*j * c?^ 1 — ^ 

Jj? k' j, ti JjM bj^ Stanley Hall Jy> ^'t — - ^JiJJ jlT aSj 

A.I. Hallowell. "Psychology and Anthropology", (in) For V) 
A Science of Social Man. P. 1 86. A) 



j ^jxu tf -av\ j^vi ^ ^ ^i^ j^di ^^y^^-vi ^ 

Z?'yJ -\}J »L-*UJl ^j US' ♦ I^l-Ij y^L. J ^jy-j »L*1 ibyf wU 

.^-> L^r^^.j^'^ j- ^,j^£n -U;i u *zl\ U* jin Ailj ♦ i jU»ji j*^i 

Jc ^\j ^«» _^. <jj}\ ^\ ^ ^ err J^j^'Vl ^i) j^jVI 

d^OJ s.fc.*»Jl Jlx iVl ^ -»i" ^JbTj ♦ Conscious j^jJI ^Ijj 

ji a^. yj ♦ iji^i oVU,,j ji^ ^Tyu^ ^H c->i ^Jb jud\ 

c l^j&XS cj\L*H UIL, ^ >V\ y, J^9 ji ^^Ul ^1 ^ ^\ \X» 
* Vr^ri^'^J <j^ (^ ££. J-"*" ^ i^iJl a ^Ji;' jlCV 

r-Uj, ^L- Jii* ^\ jI-vpI Ji.C vl (YT) £-^ ^aj\ J.B. Watson 

(1) G.P. Murdrock. Social Structure P. xvi. (\*\) 

(2) Otto Klineberg. Op. cit., P. 12 ( V * ) 

(1) R. Lowie Culture and Ethnology, P.P. 5, 16. (U) 

(2) A. A. Goldenweiser. History, Psychology and Culture. P. 74. ( Y V) 

(3) J.B. Watson. Benhaviorism. P. 82. (VV) 



^ ;jU*J1 jl Jfl-11 ^^^^ \^3 f?— i « c^ » *-*/* ^ J* 

" Association j\>*5 <£-— ^ f*^ J* ^^» Ul ^ ^ ^ J " 
;ti\0\ ) j ( UuJVj *Jj^ ) ^** jt—A-l J^A** <-»k- 5 ->>*. oUIja)\ 

♦ ^'LjVt JjJUH jj-t) <~*^ ^J~^ 

c*WU«Vl ^ Nadel a °iW c— rj) „0^ >1 •& • atr^.j^ 

jJ^j j\S^\ dOb- ^j^ f ^J j& ^ < ^^ J •->&* £.^J ^ 

* ♦ (X V^ ^ '"^ ' tte) ^ ^ ^ ur °^ UI 

Psychoanalysis JLU^ ^ ^ ^ l ^' c^^ ^^ c^ ^ ^^ -^^ 



S.F. Nadel. Op. cit. P. 386. ^ ^ 

J.P. Murdock. Op. cit. P.P. 131 — 133, 300 — 313. (Vo> 

J. Gillin. The Ways of Men, New York: 1948. (T1) 

Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture and Behavior pp.9 — 10. (W) 
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o^**. {ft 3 * ^ ^^* *-** ci-*l ^ <^ ~*A'l <» ji^'l Jj-U « ~--~i » 

^« lj\Ja^\ ^ji Jis ir J*^ <iN j J^ lP tlr 4 *^ c?* B. Malinowski 

;JiJl 4 *+\ Js. jS\ \S ♦ wJI ,_i^t> ^U>1> Jjt\j JJU1 ijU 

jV" ■' j\> Jlij ♦ ^jLidlj ^Ll^Vl j^adl oUUf- i«*\ji ^ <S jl~u}\ 

t^oWlj Field-Worker <J**J\ o^Ui U*ic juj- ^11 JJJ\ jWi* a JL 

J^» ^* \^J\ JL' W i^-JU ijy*>, IfL-ljj (jCw V.j i-ftL^-Vl iJli i.L"jVl 

oUUJ\ >UjN' <*>-^» *-iXr ;ijiT j\ f j^J.\j obUl <y <J>~y &£ ;jub*U 

__ ^\j « ->- _ 4 — ^^31 6}LJ\ £j\y>**5 ♦ Basic needs * — ■L-^ 

JLj^\* u-^j ♦< r ~^ oLUJJ ^Uf J*-r ^1 ~<frj?.^ oWUil ^ 
(Human Nature) kj^\ *-^ J 1 c?* ^y^ *=?? & ^^- ] u* 

j^lj i >„Ju^j *^Jb pJlj ^dlf iilsJU L*_-~>J\ US\£J\ jUjI 

"Configuration"* JlOl ^UJ\ » 3 "Pattern" « J*J1 ff ^ » JU*L-1 \-l 

B. Malinowski. A Scientific Theory of Culture, p. 23. (TA) 
A. Kroeber. Anthropology, p. 311. (^^} 
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I4MJL.* <y \j(S UU- c^jT J$\ Ruth Benedict ^. 6jj U 

i^i\ jJCp* <■ Integrated whole J — •&* J53" SjLisJ^ ^^ 

♦ ^j\J^\ *\ — J\ J ^j-i-Jl l^LTjl j^.l jj^ "Traits" ° U ^ J * 
L>i IkJ sjL*>- ^ <y ^U^:. J I4JV a--* 4~~* ota ^ cXx* cA-b-sj 

oU^H ^. Jc^ G^-t 11 J^- 1 -^ J^ j*^ * lT^. ] "Ethos" 

^ <m ^ (tY V- ^ oUb- ^ ^>vi obu-Ji ^ cf J-- <& 

^jl^JS «>\&D aLW <y Culture genius'** g?jL^ jU*Vl • ^yv* J& 

t ^-y^L- Jfr j^-^J^j^l'Vl JL»\ jjj cJ 1 ^ ^\ yl-Ml #. ^j 

♦. iJ_jLJ\ & iZJtt ixCM i jU^Ji J»L;V1 <~-b^ jl <■ W o^>Jl «~bj V 
-G - jJLJt U* ^- > jjO ^^j- Kohler >/ <JLM jl ^b 

u Jj tf ^L^ A-C^UN ^j— Jft ^*U djJUl OIU A_b-* ^ 

^h *UryJ cJt»53l s» jU jl ^ ji-Vt ^Jb ♦ ^L-^Jb oU»J! j\W j 
U * ♦ JjVI o/r J^ J ^*J^ ^ Jr ^ * ^.A^H 

Si >^\ jJ&* Je*. tf J&£ ^>\ r J j*>}\ u a^\ j^.J * VJ^uJl 

Ruth Benedict. Patterns of Culture. (V • ) 

Clark Wissler. Man and Culture. (V ^ ) 

E. Sapir. Culture, Language and Personality, pp. 78 — 119. (VV) 

S.NadeI.Op.cit.,p.261. (^) 

— YTt — 



L-r^U-J-r^ (J* (J -^-^ t^ - ^ UJ"V1 a*J» jo.a>J <!_jU^ ^\ ji 

jl ,/*k" ( <^*>^b •j^k>J^ ^ik.^« Lis aJc ^^ik, U ^Aj ) j^l Ijjb J*>^ 

\ — ^ Jul U U^ "Psychiatry" Cti ^Ul ^1 ^ ^Jl *',* 

Psychotherapy ^—iJl £^*J1 i>^* <y olj.Ja.Jl •-** jl «Jj^l ^j 
^JW j\T ^1 oU^Ull ^y jt UL.r ^iJc^- JLdJl oUyuil 1* j\ -Jiyij 

^ j£] &>J\ SjU ^ £*^ * 1 -^ J 6, dM 3 - 7 cr^ aT^^LI oU-Jt j\ i\ 
Ls^y^jj^'V! Jlc j 3 j> jl (.jjUs \j!j ♦ L^-j^^jjj^li'Vlj P-Ul>-V\ ^-y^>y 
Vbj <j* -H^-i V >^ *l^ J "an informant" /^Jad.! j^-I ol>« -r -* 
J»\J"j) o^i J^^ 5 *- W- 6 *sjJ°~^L j\ JjWuk o!JJ'» j->^1 t^*" (J^ <-9^*^^ 
JL^ljJl io_^ oVW)\ -L-Ijj c^^ -*i» tiAJ j a*j ♦ V^JLS" icU>Jl sl>. s^y\ 
j-V. J J>:J jv^- ^jlj- 1 ^ jj r ^S t il (jis** J-s ^y Wf^.jy J--^'. life histories 
♦ ^>j (ri) j^Clf ^.ViTj (Vf) p. Radin 

E. Sapir. Op. cit.,pp. 140 — 163. <V£) 

Paul Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher. (Vc) 

Clyde Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 150 — 167. <rV) 

-rrr- 
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*-* *^> cAaj)J.\ j^.SM jjiX>^\ ^j^k <ji^\ i\j*)}\ j\ Ji^^l\^ 
u 1jjJ\ 4 yVl jU U ♦ <asJU a~^\ oU>>*V1 <y ^V u' 

^li UJ-V1 b* j\ ♦ ~+yJ\ iJ\y*i\ J* "jSh j* J$\ iiU\ aX JU1 

♦ Jj-LiJl Jj Ll*j \jp tj*). V L $JJ\ L>-^Jy,j_p*V\ Ji>- J *-11 lj^L-^'Ij 

j c yJ\ JlSlilj i jLa3V\ ;UJ\j ^^Y\ ( ^1 ^Ua ♦ ^J.\ j uXJ\ 
l/X^ X* ^jU*>Jt <oL^ oVl>J c^>" ^ *& U^ * oUW! 

j^U>_ "^U j^-^^'Vl jlS* ^sj ♦ ^*3 <J& *^f <~as*-$\ J*f>„ 
J Js^yVl j1jj\ Jl <Li>^ »Jj-at. JJjjAJ ^^r^ f^*^ ojLi>Jl f^y^y 

0j . ;j\JoJ1 jl^i-l l*JU -uj^. ^Ij JU-VI ^ i jLi>J\ J.U.-V1 J*' 

;a,Jj> O^-a j^*^_ Jjh'T-^^j^Vl jl -^ <jj~^ J-k>=^ jA" J**i» 

♦ »U1 1-1* aXu ^ ^jL^JI f \UJ\j ^ i-^J ^ — iii\ »U\ ii»y« 



J> Jca jjLwi^Jlj ^~iJ] fi L^Jl JfU^ ^ i^iT ot*jl« ^L ( ^ (VV> 

: lT'^j 1 .y^' 1 v^" l - 1 ^ 1 J^-~" J^ c^ ,J * Acculturation 

Anthony Wallace. Culture and Personality. 

-YU- 



a.i.nnr.M.n <L~J\jS 

j U«]| olT^Jl <y Ua^ 1)\ ^. J-*JU .UjVt ^ 

^_3j ♦ <^>li~ Oj-» cr ^iJl JJbdhl jjtj Uj^f. ^.uiJl JUo Uj-^J^j^i/Vl 

"Superorganic" cj\y^»}\ <Jy^* <i-*^ k_is\j* «JL}"/jC jj4^1dUrc~*£>t£ 
J*tj»JI ^.w ^JJlj aljiVl jc Ji: mJLI Jj»*W I^Cj^ sjUeJt i-l^ 

^jltl j\ <jLJIa^ (iAJLT jy\r wti' ^y JO j ♦ ti-k*^ v_i-xlJl cf^-J *~»=iJ^ 

c&*r^.y.J-r "^ J~*. u^ J^ ^r^ 1 u^°. yrr^.J_P'^ ^-**Jl ti^l 

r^b ^y^ c& cs — ^ ^V"-> v * ^- if cr*- v * — ^*^" VI 

fru£±±\ -j* j*\J+ j-vp c^V <j* ^ v "Cultural Relativism" « — >,jUz>J\ 

David Bidney: Towards a Psychocultural Definition of the <VA) 

Concept of Personality (in) Culture and Personality, S.T. 

Sargent (ed.) p. 33. 

J. Steward. Theory of Culture Change, pp. 8, 183. (n> 

E. Sapir. "The Emergence of the Concept of Personality (£ * > 

in a study of Culture". Culture, Language and Personality, 

p. 194. 

Gardner Murphy, Personality, pp. 903 — 905. (l\) 
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Asjz- kt -^f^JlM <j ^Jl AJJ>1\ jjA>- r-j\>- oJ>y>-jil <»„j--l-ll CjUU>J1 ^ 
_i]l <*~^Jj j_j*jJl „ j.i OJ_ji>. ^^.J A^^il ^LxLJ>-V1 *kJ\ ^ <U~-lj 

i^A*^ AJi; Jo*j ,3-J? J^^ a>.^» olJ *4>"L»Ijji J*>- t£-*Jl j*Vl f f>fr^ 
J jj&l ^jLk>JI »WV1 jl 1^1 *-*>. J\ ^ilH \jm ^2) osj ♦ ^jU«J\ 

£* jjUJ\ ^ J0> Jc U-^j^Vl *U* ^i JU\,J i^iJ\ ±y>J\ 



cr? \^*Vl* If- JUL. U U>_>.^- <- 4-.^J\ iuIi JaJl ^ »jW »JJj-^. JJ-^J 

Ui; ^j-jUj' ^J\ **_ / jJ\ o^U>Jl *L*pI J^JU J»U.M J* W*^' s_M <— j^ 

U— <» cJLaJl c5-*Jl "Ethnocentrism" c5 ^-^ <JJ^ «xJl Jr* 1 ^ -J 1 * 1 

Jit ^ m\J\ jjUll ^jl^ jLO) ^1 *U ^> Ji i—iJl oUjaJI 

<— b^ oWj^ jCii. lfJs«>, jfc *J» btJ" ( ju-Jdl j^*^ ^»j-«>- ) 
♦ Ethno Psychological * ^-^yw^l 

: ^ru U (j\ <u^>t~d^j sjUa>J\ oL-lj- v_i~L^'' jjX-w.j 

M. Brewster Smith, "Anthropology and Psychology" (in) (^V) 
For a Science of Social Man, p. 53. 

Ibid. p. 54. (it) 

A. Kardiner. Psychological Frontiers of Society. (*£) 
Introduction. 
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Primitive Society J\^ <~^ ^ ♦ f>jf*3 f*^-? ^ ^ ^^ 

^ru^. ;j^\^\ VW^ ^^ ^ JLtrl a,i ^ tP- * ^^ ^ 

"Basic Personality Structure" 

U*£ ^\ i^aJl ^.j». ».. "Ethnology" L-jJ^Vl ^ ^ 
^ ^.'j^-j . * t jL^\ pl\ JJfcUt k^ ^L»Jl if ijS bU*\ 
^U*-Vt ^\ U^y. ^" (J «a-=^ c^ ** ^.^ -^- ^ kU - 1 
lu^U W V^ ^^ 6* °-^ — -) \ ^^ ~^ 3J ^ ^^ 
A ^\ X> oJ***^^ j ^ Ut V-^ 1 f lL ' > ^ ^" *r* 

-* ott J^ ^. V a ^ J1> - r*^ ^"^ cf^ J -^ ^^ °^ 

jn -^» u* w J ^— ^ ^ </ iJ ^ ^ ^^ 

"Partitipatnt observation" ^ "-. *yL-U s^LjUT o^>^ 

. U^j ^ ^ <y ^^-^ Projective tests <~TU) oU^b 
Nuclear motives ■ * />* ^ J-*» » ~^ -^ ^ > ^~ J 

U^\ ^j\\ ^\ U^ ^..J J\j&\5 i>"Jl ^ J L-W <j 
^ - ^^^^ JLJ -VI a— r <*^~^ J* Peripheral motives 

.Jl^ jSCryj • *—*^ ^ J* r^ 1 ^ Uj ^ k ^^ ! <^ JAl1 

John J. Honigman, Culture and Personality, p. 3. <i°) 



JjYl V jl>JI J^Tj jj^Ol AjykJI x* ^^jjl j ^JLUlU ^ Jt J)jjJ» 

: j^^ia A-—L-V1 ^L^^jJI p^l. Jj^l j^ 3 
< <u. ^L>. >u^ i r ^ t jij f ui ,ui L-ij^ jLq j^ 3 jjVi _ ^ 

New Guinea (1 V) S-^a>J1 L^ij Samoa l r L- jj^ J U>JLi i^a^iSI 

JUJ! dljUl i~.\ji Jc i^UYl i^^jJl ^ j\^\ ^^i u 
"National character" * « a~lUjJI 4-^a>>jiJI » »*JLL-*« J«l-1 a$j 

JH>- Jl <J\jJ\ oUiJI JJb- <y 4 — -L-Vl A-^ixjJl -^i. Ji; jl 
U^^Vl j^j I^a^ Jj f i>^!j U a>.|^ s^iCJl i^LJl L*j>*U 

c*J\ j£\yj c^Uil J-kJl J^r ^1 jtCJl jj^ i.\s«i Ji iiuVl ii> 
juJ>W\ jljV\. ^Ui JUrVlj i^Uil ^ c5 ^L ui V ^JJi ^l>y;\1 

oU*o«i1 O&j oUJ» ( * r *= r jo a5"^U^\ ^LcU^-Vl ^LaiJI Jfr JLftll 

Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Somoa. ($^) 

Margaret Mead, Growing up in New Guinea. ($V) 

Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society. (£A) 

Margaret Mead. National Character. In A. Kroeber (l\) 
(ed.) Anthropology Today. 

Clyde Kluckhohn. Op. cit., p. 210. (o.) 



^Vl ^W" f ^-»J ^ ^~- ^^ ^ ^ ^'^ ^ 

Ethos ,/^.V'J fi 8 " - f 

^ Wj V^i =jj> > V ^ C^*- ^' * UI * "^ 



> ^Ju-1 



^ : 



G Peter Murdock. The Carnmon Denominator of Cultures, ( o^ 
U »nR(ed.) The Science of Man in The World Crisis, 
p. 23. 
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^ jjot ^1 ^WJlj ^X\\ Jj\ ^jyj f j^j, j^ j^- ^ 

^jli>J\ JaJl jlIU. ci*AL Jik"j ♦ £ ji>V\ « *SeMb j j^J) ^>l r 

c ik^ J.u^ j ♦ sJ^U ^ ^ jc Cultural Pattern 

6-V. <SJy^j^ <JUl iU,l ^ "Ethos ( ° V) ^JlC ^jUcJi J_!\ 

* oS ^ iUtfl J X** JTU L-i' ^ <^J£ j G. Bateson 

£,U*N * o»«r Jc ^wUl ocL," J**J1 iJZ JL^,} jl cJ_q ^ jj j^»;_j 

( JsJ ] ^J $*f s ^ ^ ) ;LJl *-- li ^.^ ^ i-^l JAJlH ^ o*^ 

^-0 ^Ul Jl-CtVl ^> j^w <r "Frenzy" « iiJ»Ul Sj^iJl » u tO 

JsO" LL> <r J^kJlj sVUl\j J^VI ^ 1>U L>-\^1 ^^Ls jCcU>J| <y 
;jL^H JJ^. ^iiC" V ci*-Ci ijj jl ♦ £.*\p\ 3 JUtY) ^i jT >Yl J 

»lj| (j^yl— - ^9 ^_* iLjx," UlC-l jXa" Jj ^yk^JL! c5 iJ»Ul ^ji^ll i jU J* 
ijruT obUul 1+) c^>-j A9_j ♦ **U»_/» Jfr I^jjUL** ^1 jv.-^Jl *U»Yl 



Ruth Benedict. Patterns of Culture. <o V) 

Gregory Bateson. The Naven Ceremony in New Guinea. (ot) 
In Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas (ed.) Primitive Herit- 
age, pp. 186—202. 

Anthony Wallace. Op. cit., pp. 180 — 181. («*) 
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-^ Cf C^ ] G^' >* ^ ,L ^ <~W ^>Vl £*U1 ^ ^j 
b\* ja*. j ♦ Morris Opler >.j) ^.j r ^C ^Vl c~~>-Jy,jj;Y\ 
jfji ^Jl L^fJ 1 "Themes" ( * 0) « c^^l •> ^^i- Jl ^l^Jl 

^a>j Jl J^l J^i^Vl i^Ul j^j ^.^ s-KiVl iJu ^ l^j * 

^W-l ^ ijf^l o^^ll Jft J>j| ^^1 ;jU>J UCll i^^jJl 

Jl ij^il Ai*>« ^JJl yVl £ -^JaJl b^ yi-*i ^aJI cS-C k r l*J. <~JU 

Jj ♦ I4JI o-^>' ^Jl 4-?bJl -£*J VW 1 ^j^**^ <j '*yr^ *-Ote-Vlj. 

Folktales ( ° °^^Kj^Jl ^^J) ^ ^^ *i* jua^J coU; .1 

ob/lU ..U jV <■ U^j oU-^ilj JL.'Vlj ^Ij iJb>Jl oMjJIj 
isUVl* b\* ♦ i^. itL^ ^V ^jU>Jl ^IL)1 ^ ^r j$\ ^%\ ^}y 

^ i\jy} j+j}\ jO,V! Jft aJI; ^-LH *^JOl Projective tests 

^s ^ix — u'l LU;- Jl ^L^iJl i^^^j^Vl oUjjJI p'1 U.:- 

<_^\jdl <-b-0l ^ ^y}\ \X» j\ ♦ ^J\ .JiUi, f u>Vl jjj j^« cij 

^l — U; o^'j iit^j Jfl«Jl b — il Jp ^ ; _ Synchronic study 

R. L, Beals and H. Hoijer. Op. cit, pp. 216 — 217. (oo) 

P. Radin. Primitive Man as Philosopher. Chapter One. («"\> 
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^>J\ <y ^L^> iJU ^ 3 ♦ i^jliJl olj/u)\ Jfr AJJP j c-i ^1 VW* 
lij iSj^ ^j^ if ^jaI^ JUui'1 <a^y. cf-Ji^ A^ai^jJl ^ aJlCjU JaWj J 

U * ^^-aJ .J <" t/-**^ L^i-iClH jTlJU ^y JliL'Vl d\)j> aJU (jjJ*^ 

♦ ^Ldl d^J\ U^ £*J JSCjJI 

jl * **I=J^ J ^■^ ^ J JU " ■* >^^ J 6 -^"y O^>=0 O^k jLa-Vl _-£ 

^ j^>j\s ♦ juuvi i : -y ^ u ^~ j^_ juij ojli i_ju J 

4 :u ^ _/), ^JOl ^jl^>JI ^U ^: ^ri ( ° M JL»-Yl jo ^L^jJI 

cA~^>J\ jo ^jUk>J1 JL*rYl f>^y cJjt" ^ a^^jj-j^'W oUj-OI 
U U jo <Jy>^\ ^Lidl {f : <°&>** ^^ c>j&\ i-juil oU^JLIj <AIidU 

♦ ^jUa^JI Jj>Jl ^.y^" W-*^~^ <j-^ o\**^>ti^ J 

ijLw Sjj-* j»*y J-^ >u*I>J.l JL>-\ JO A-^asxjJl ^Uj" fO£. yj jl 

^.j^Jtj . 0,) ^ iJ^ V 1>^VI oW J ^>V\ ^^. ^OJI yVl 

John Honigman. Op. cit., p. 309. (°V) 

M. Mead: New Lives for Old, pp. 371 — 85. («A) 

David Riesman. The Lonely Crowd. j~>~^* g?\j (°^> 

A.F.C. Wallace. Op. cit., p. 188. O') 



JesLL" 8-a»a>- J-*^ J^-.^ LJlL»j U —. I4-1 j^ijl jj^y. <^ cjL*J»^ tiUr 
^ O*^ ^^.J-r^ erf (j* ^J 1 ^ 




*X±t\ P-y^>- £~>. <}^ -> 1 ^ U-* v-i-^C U ^ cS.r— 11 ^'o' 

;^a\ ^\>>j\ Jj>J\ u.*iy^n ^^ ^-W J*^ j^-"Jt ^J^ 

jx >j\^ ( JU\ >b\ <>». j oV— *Vl ;-v^i oliYl jjCtj ♦ AiLdl Jt 

oU*^l\ J ob>^ ^^ J> ^ -^ -** * " E " T y lor " 

"Human nature" i ^iJU^-Ul ^JU ^o^d c> J*n j\ J* 

iyUI UJuN oUCYl ^iu* b^b ^/ -^ <r U J* J^V- £7^ 



A.F.C. Wallace. Op. cit., p. 118. 0> ) 

R. Lowie. Op. cit., pp. 35 — 36. ("W) 

Ibid, pp. 76 — 77. O^ 

Paul Radin, The Method and Theory of Ethnology. P. 267 O * > 



< JfcJl i*JJ\ L-b-d (Jk (j-^ f*^ iijlfJl oVjUell j^, j*j 

iiflSJl "C-^, <j^*_i * Jung £•>„ ^JU^ W--V9 ^Jl dllr ^ jLjyJ 
V. ^ ^ iwJill i-^jtll yjUJl aJL^ y> jU;^] « ^LUI JiuJl » jl 
l£_^-** c^*t»"j ♦ **jjy* <***>■ ij_j*i V o^—y (Jl cJ^—^j jj^jiV) *W^ 

Geza Roheim ^> jj ^y=r ^^Jj-^ (JUl y» c5 ^>Jb^M l l »-»-• Je- 

* L^s- ^jj\ Jc jJai ^lb JUai' o^j ^ iJ^LH i*_^iJ\ oljj— £lli ♦ i-Ul 
i-f^L-Jt J^UJl j£& ^>jj ^U^\ ^-^ ( UV\ ) j\ ol^il ol^ju-u." I- 1 

,jyL~A {j> JJb>JL\ ^^ US' \JSJ>j ♦ .sl^OA] iJbJl a\j\^s^\ i-oWl 
j£\ okJ'jlj i-.\>>dl jpt J ^^U ^oUJl atajl Uf « ^liJ) (^^1 » 

j kl^U) J^' lUf ^"b cr CJ\ Jpj ♦ lS X>Jl\ -w^»j j^Jli <L?U- J*lj*», 

J. A.C. Brown. Freud and The Post-Freudians, pp. 44 — 46. O ° ) 

J.A.C. Brown. Ibid, p. 47. Ol) 

Clyde Kluckhohn. Universal Categories of Culture. In ("W) 
A.L. Kroeber (ed.) Anthrapology Today. 
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"Phylogenetic side" ^^J! ^UJU j^^U ^ y^ ,j ♦ jUVl 

^Lh ^J ^L, ^Uf "Primates" UU1 VlH 1 -"V 1 f[ ^ ^ 
^Ul ^.^ ^ fj\ Jc <;| ^u <yTy -r ^JUl JU^j ♦ I yh 

<-lk^ jU-Vl ^Lljj ^ ^^il ^JLJ| ^1 Sj ^ ^ * J\ j £j 

V-^* *u~J'j u^L^Ji jl vi < UJI O^lOl ^ ^ j^ j,y ^fif 

ljj^\ i*J*!i ii>L^ a,4^Jj ^ j* ^ j o^y^^-Vi j] 

-5»y ^-*"^" t/Ii tr-iJl jJU\ daw Jy« ytj ♦ <Jl£jLil *J^j i jLk>Jl 
♦ ■l.jU^J! J*L^ WJp ^er ^J| tr ^J) >di LL ft ^ 4 uyj.t 

jjUill jjL-a*Jl ^L-^Ul 

^U-y^j^-VI oUUdl JJlL.* i^ ^^ ^n obJ^ -*1 <y jj 



Ol) 



JJ 1 



J\ c^Jl \a* a»*>1 ^»-yj ♦ Cross-Ciiltural Research 



Kenneth Oakley. "A definition of Man". Science News, (1A) 

20 Penguin Books, 1951. 

Julian Steward. Theory of Culture Change, pp. 3, 4, 179 — 85. O°0 
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;V1 j <^\ j*\&\ i-U-J *— b W C^- <;1 ^ vV- 1 ^ 
Variation " ^ ^ >. ^^ < (^ cs> ***■» i-^^1 

J 3 ^V1 iiyL- <-*Wl yjWdlj oLM! 1^3 \J\ er^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

uj,yj juivij ^jji j^k ^-y ^r^ ^ c^ J f </-^ r^ 

^ oLiJI yi iJ>X_J\ JlOV L~A Aj% cAJXS ^ \>y* ^ 

"incest taboos" ^ — *j>«~) o-^J C^ Uj ^ "^ ' * ^^ 

♦ o^Jlt y> U^j t^jjt i-^_j 

Uj, j>\ ^1 ^iiyi ^. j- c^f "adolescence" <i»^l s^Uii 

♦ , ^ i jj* u — i jfr \>— jvT y Lf ^j.i >yk*» jc wojij v^ 

^ c-J ^* ^aJuJI ^,>J1 ^>J.I yi*^.« W^ ^V cr-' 1 'V^ ^j^ 



Margaret Mead. Coming of Age in Somoa. (V*) 



J\^}\ -oCi a~X" cs d\ i jL^Ji JxljJl ^^i jc, c-\jj ju^t j\ -uV 

i^J* a>^S kl*\^J} J& Jkis ♦ G. S. Hall Jy> ^"tu- • j- as-V^'l » 

*- ^J -^3 ♦ dJy-uVl <ol-\>-l y aJI oj^'1 ^1 ^y-lJI jTlSOl i**b^ ;>*■* 

j^\ J ^a>-V< ^ w+:'W< jisj otTvij a ii>U oyJL <i*Ul 

^^ II* jl ♦s> r J\ i (VV) J a JLJl J^ ^_ ^j tylT^ AiL^* ^ 

j ^iSu JUl H* U^lc ^ <Hjii^ Sj—Vl j oU*^U cAJiJl *>-^„ ^rJJV 

J> _J>-jU A~Jj.i jj «Jal>_ 1*5 C {£jf*~^ O^*-*-'^*^ (V J^-'^ C-'LiM r* j 1 *^ 
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Otto Klineberg. Social Psychology, p. 490. (V\) 

Margaret Mead. Coming of Age in Somoa, p. 493. (VT) 

Sigmund Freud. Tolem and Taboo. (VT) 

Brouislaw Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, (Vi) 
pp. 17 — 28. 
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J. Honigman, op. cit., p. 21. (Vo) 
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♦ aJ cjlii V J\>. 

• •• W» ^^^ * • ( Vj. > c: bJl J 0*> 

- T"Vi - 






J 



*j^ j Jjt jaj £.^1 **>- : £oli-Vt ♦ ^j <^" : ^ (NY) 

♦ ^ ^j^- <y V-J o JL e ^j ^f\^ Jiji ^\ C> J*J1 ^ 

: .u_> ♦ ^!i j-W jl Jl>> ^ J>j". ^r^ s '' J-s^ s (U) 

♦ XJU\ 






- fV 



Jt ;~>-\ 



-*j -n 



0»)> 



SI 4_JU 



£ Jin 












JL 



(T«)' 



£ L 






J>l ^ YU 



* *L_i\ ^ ^T L. y>j <■ <*>. ^ : L>J| ♦ ^ : ^1 (^ d ) 

: iJjJl ♦ JJ}\ jS\ ^ U\j < ^j^ c ^ Lm : ^ CJJ ^. ^ 

♦ p>JI jJiJl ^Jl : >\i)\ j_^L, , ^yi , .^ .Li" ^ ^| ^ Jj L. 

J-^Y^y, >il ^ jlT U :. M^\ ^ ♦ ^ : ^ (Y#) 

- m - 



°c^J j—&$ \-^LL>L '^LJ ~yy 



(rY) VLJ. °jl, u, uIjl. 



J^ o— 9 ^ «— 1 * • V*\ -Yt 



(x,r) '^>L_Ji,i u^ly jft a j_j 



^ 9 (j-Ja-J *-*\jm-2> ( j-S- iJJL^J —Yd 

^1j J — JiJl 'j^—Jj 1 — *'j"j*jii _YV 

♦ AijU- : ^0 ♦ 4j"liili» ^1 f <i« ^j^rt U : <TjU; ♦ Ju>J\T V^i- 
: 1 ^Jl_- ♦ jl^\ <l^U\ : >\sy}\ ♦ iL ^Ul jlrVl : ^»«-Jl (yy) 

j— fU». aiL^ jlj <J\j»_ V : <j\ cL-j -Up o^ : <Jb o-i (Yf) 
.L. l^ : jp\ 4JJUU f- IL'j c L«Jj\ *Jb <: e jUij Jin' (Yd) 



err' 



► ^^j >UVl yb_j <- ^yjjl ^y : ^aj (y^) 



Wb ^ ^ J^ ujSIj ( ^ ) j < SjU ) <~J1 jju^L] J (TV) 
- X"W - 



/) 



j y — >- ^— » <y ^_ 



-YA 



(tA), 



(J ^ J J\ g j1j_* <y L* ^ 



I , 



:>» 






i 5—S ^ -Y\ 



(t-) 



p-L-i o^.j— iJ^ jj-* ^ — * . 



* <rJ^ '^yr <j J^ ?*>. yj-* < sj* 6* uk : J^r y. (YY) 
\^\ajZa : (j^^ c^y ♦ tsj^\ '• u*>-j^\ * Jj^- : Jj^- (YA) 



Liu jc • • jy^J fl lil • » ( ^Ikl ) o^V. o lJ ^. ^ <Y^) 
- <HA - 



a 4>J* 



£5 *y* ^yi ^ ^y» <»*>j J*w #}* ^ u a'J ^ u * -V* 
S$* oj*f iU>v. ^ jus vi*>$ *Wj uw? i«lu *\ ^ ajlj* «a~*$ *-»i> 
j>i yi w» 4u;"iia-» i»i3 Ji i***>3 «*<-»y» *** *5*»jt L V* '^ * l 

J* y U^i* l^j c~*f JL-Jyt JUi ( \ - t oL*V1 ) ^l f j> 

so^ai d i*j jui &&\j+f Ji ca>od u^& ^uii ^jw o>*& j** 

": O ♦ oL>21 ) 4jy l*jiU$ U^Liw &* * : ~ > 3 °"W ^ S ^ & 

1 t .°..q <J\ i \ — (iU. o— J ■= - Y 

i ^ J—sj <ii^ ^>. iij^ i-^l : Jij <- <Uj : <*^>\ (\) 

♦ J v ^ Ut ^1 -u ^\ : J_^ (Y) 

♦ ^Ul yti\ : ^J\i v^y W ^ ^j : ^ (r) 

yuJlj <-iJ^ r >Jl ^ i\i* yo ♦ *-*Vl ^\*jl : p*~sJl cM (t) 



j^iti >j o>Ji >^ •• \ < \\j\ A^j Jj^ 11 ^ ( v > 



/j 



o) , '- ' . j - * Vi -'- 

J — «^-* ^JJ J' - r- 4j . -uLjljj 

<~»."J ^L-_JI o^L- 'jl— >■ - <V 



J J olj *~-*J <^-^ J— -9 J f p_^ «-J" t^U-" ^ > : oy>J\ (d) 

: (J*^^ * ^^»J\ : ^J^ 1 t>J £ijl «^ JjJJ J-^ls IJj <: ^-1 

♦ Jj^\ ij^ jUJl «xy» <*J^ : J-Jj r Uj»- 4JU^Ij ^j_J| , U c~/ 

o_i jUrVl i — ^ ^ JJ I JJj ♦ iJU! a!^j1\ j^ij : J\y)\ (\) 
jl : j_^d\_j cr ai-j Jja : ^.>J >a^' ♦ il Jl ^IjJt : /u)i (y) 

Ji~* Sjj^ <JV»-uc . [jij oUUJlj V*V/> Ji>-UJlo1^ ^i (VI 
- TV* _ 



"jo'L.^ ^S jjf £j-* 'cjX** -\y 

Ul,,y ;L_i^ '^J*- <jjl J — ^ -\r 



♦ ^Jlj^ ;jiJk>- : Jl-JIj Uj'^j Jj-Jl iWJ. : JL^Ji (<0 



^un ^1 : JSL^j 



♦<_rv^ 



* Jjr^i °JJ^' a* ^ 

j>_ ^ •• o-n/v <;i>Jij \\/\<\ j^\ j (\\> 



* * ^ ^ ^ J 



* ♦ aiJj • 
* * ' J*^J 






'a— i\j f- :r ^ * — ^ <_£j — =r ^J -NA 

♦ *>^— ki\ : J -J l ♦ *J >_Ju^1 <jY ^uJli. t-i-cjj ^-"^^^ <#• ^ &** 

: ,u)i £& <r ^^j ♦ J^Jl a> i^j jU)l .ill : ^\ (\i) 
. *UJdl ^ jJj ^UJlM : J>»-Jl1 ♦ c~N l-u. j>^ j>^ ^. ex J-^ 



- tVT - 



jj\_; J_}\ £& J\"jj \y— *£ -Y* 
^^\ ^ ^ JUL! 'w*^r j — sjj -Y\ 

J — -J, pj ^ ^ Jj-i V 1 -? 



♦ l«, , u ilj\ ^ ^ oU> : J-ftV^j ♦ Vi JjA o*U- ^1 
: iijUii * J/Vlj (j-Ul jU\ _jU >. : o^ ^*- < o^Jl (\A) 



40)1 Jus. iVz^VI <»«-*»" ] * • ^i-wJ! iJ'Jsl) ^ i*\ — »3 ( Y£ * TV ) 



L-Jf y-b ^J— >- ^ y V"^ -Y© 
J — ^JllT o->-^ SjU & J — » 

-df-i fr ^-^- fr « UiU^. (^-^b -YY 

J j »s-a ' *(*-«-* Aj'"JJ f-L-Mj 

'* — J4J ^j -M Jl c \^_> ^ _ya 

J — >tJ-», (J * — >*^J ^J=»» — >^ re- — -*a]l_j 

A ^a? A , LJjjV cJ\» -Y^ 

J =* f ' ^ R^J** J — '^ a-* 

[ 1 j, j£l ^1 S]l i_JU, ] *L<^ -f 

♦ C*9:> : j^i 

♦ i-^-Jb JJLsJlj *-^j <r^ : *JJ\ (Y\) 
♦ 0^ ^UjVI dij >*J! ^ ^U : JJiVl ♦ 4j,y^| : jy&\ cX> 



*• <i>j Vr/n^Uyi^J (Y1) 

- rvt - 



"J- 






►Ijj ^ (j^j — fr o-'-r-'J -^ 



iJi -rv 



, 'ILL fyLiLW cLL <_1L-*j ~r* 



(xl) JjYV\ ^b 'Jl 'j^A-J Q\ j^L 



.r^j *jGjl, ^>i-N ^ -n 



(to) 



^v 1 • 






^ 



_^a_l^ _r-v 



♦ lJIA\ 3 c ^ jU-A >^ : <J$L<1\ (\r) 
• Tjw ^j\ U..1 ^V iJ~ *)y J* <>3 * ^>"-J -^' ¥*^ ( Y1 ) 

<—-v <^y ^>'j ^^ '■ c^ * ^ r^ : JLin (Yd) 

-^ ^ Jk>^ : ^"^ * -^ J"-> O^V J : ^ * ^ ^ 

. • • ^ly»j -JUL • * VV/^j ^1 jil J J (Ti) 



(TA) 



V^-f*u, ,. 1 £ 1 « jr _3 JL»" "VI 

J— l* L^>. jt V^-^s 'Vj_>. 



r jl I^L 



m> 



y>" ji ju»vi ' f-7 c* j^» _t\ 



cJ_J 



*J- 



J^JUI j ' :: ,IL 



«'j -tY 






J— ^\ j U^_5*i ^ 



♦ aH,U ca^-l : oj3l c~-^1.j c JJUJl 

♦ e ^aJ yj e\**\ : aju^- (y^) 

♦ AJ >* Yj I>U <^>. Cl; \j\ ^JJl 



* JL-J o^ V u * * ^"^Vl ^ (I • ) 
** ^-> °"^/V <n>Jl ^ (if) 



rv\ 






i ( 'i\^. cJM ill— **«n Wj -tv 



jL-*. f — l jb 






J>4— * cH 



^*J * ^-* 



_j]^ Jc JU U- o./( <Ju K U ^1 f\ ^ ) ^UII <*^>~ Jj 
\ 03*51 iiJUL LU j>»j S^t ^. • • • (^ cy^V! ^ (i&) 

. . UjUai o^o/V <;!;^J! 

.-• J«- ••^*ViV» tf i (iA) 

- vvv - 



(W J^_* °cX"V UaL- ^U Pj 

[ \V ] 



.-1 jb 1 _ \ 



(V) 



JJL*J1 



J1 






J^ t^-jw 



*jj js <L_Jo ( J j VI 4JU«,i?.aI.l ) oUL-iiil ^i o-j 1^ iukJj (Y) 

: J jib : o«— Jl !ju*> j-u^> 

j^U(j jj ^j o •*-"=» t_,y ^ 4j ootjj _4 — ! f yi .a o&u! : J>i> 

• ^UU3l j— ^Jl^ S^-cT iuVToLiVl ji oL»V! JUl ^w^' s^Uij 

jk-iV o»i* j! oljl" li^'j rij*Jl t-t— * J^*J o^-^VI J* f-^Jr^ J* JjLJLU 



. YVA 



dJ U-> <y f-sj—U *-*— 1 - \ 



[( >vai^] [ U ] 

: *^s \j VjU»- jT-h. *•?.-> ^ 
_, _^ ^tjl <-~^ - /j ^^ 



♦y^t #. jV-u jV-u ^' J ^ * '^ : r~^ ^ 

'♦ jluJl ^U jb.jLiJ\ J-ll: ^ (\) 

♦ UJi ^ ^ r •• ^ e-> ^ ^ : ^ * ^ w - ^- ^ 



[W] 

\ — ^—U> ^_,j — r i — j* » ji ^ — ^ _ ^ 
rJ j— "*)UI "^ 1-ui 'jyj J__U '^U ^ ^l 'jj.^1 



, tA* - 



i. 1+IX\ "jl«Iji ^"A^ - 1 



^^i i v^J»lb _ 



<*V 



-NJJJ t5--H 



i^li </\ ♦ >i ttl ^.oJl f>— j-t-w : ^y^ * W^ : WV (T ) 






iJjlJ^ A— ^ J^ - V 



<0) u^_!i5* L*iy " (> !il l_* ui 



y^y C£ih 'jl-Il. 'Jl*.! - <v 



■O), 



(A), 



<M 



U^" jl <-_* j ^_* ^^wdl Jl 



<y ^^ : ^Jl ♦ <*J^JJ1 : SjiliJI ♦ l^^a) jj>\ k^ j$\ : <:\j*S\ 

♦ a^I ^<n : ^1 ♦ JLJLil : oUil 
l«J^> j\ IkM^ j <•/¥) <^ : UaJI Ji. . .Ill ^ ^i\ : &>dl ( Y ) 

♦ ^ilkJl : ^\ ♦ ,111 jUI : ^\ ♦ ^^i : j, jj\ ♦ mil 



♦ Ji/t^j^. *;V < *\y~ & %o iLl JSJ1 ^ ^*UI J c-i 
- TAt - 



° °1_*h1 UL^'j V'b cP ^* 



♦ jjl)\ u* ** j^/\ ^ j>-\j *J ^ ^"b j> u 

♦ <£■** ,y »UI Jc £^ I* p~^ ♦ £»■*" 
: ^jb-^ *V^-1 '^ ^ * l * U ^ ^"^ : ^^ ^ 



c^j-^Ai '^L_-U ^.lj _ Y\ 

(r 'Vx]i tfjj'b \ywi ^j'b 



(v\), 



-JJL» 4 ^ /H , % i U| 



<>* f ■ 



I—*-*-. ^^j ^^ ^^ 

1 *As- (j*y-Ji>, J\ — »« <Jj-*>. 

* • jl lil ^.J il IjJLjl _ Yd 

♦ ^kij .0>J1 j^r : ^Al ^>" (\v) ♦ f jJi yi : ^\ ^J\ J J^lJI 
_>i J_3.l1 a — ,i U ^yyi ^ ^j <- ^^LaJI : JJLiJl (y») 

* ls^- tr 9 " a: ^ £^ cy'*^- ^ : g\ f-U-UJI 
♦ iJU* ^ ^ ^^11 : t5 ij 1 i (y\) 
J_^J1 ^ Ulj «r JyJ\ : c> ^Jt ♦ c^trj c^J : c^j) ( Y y) 

♦ *Xs£. i-Jb-L J <JU- (j^iu f JL^>JI S-UiJ -uJ>- 

<Y-) c~Jl jjjj J^Ai YYV/gj^Jl 4_U^ ^i L~J ( TV i Y* ) 
♦ • * cJS Uj • * • ^^3 ( jL^Jl ) ojS^ bl-Oj ^j 

- tai _ 



(TV), 



. ■*. & U^_ <JLi*J»J pfr^ -> 



> J,)fl J^ : f j>L ♦ C *J\ ^ ^ lj-J : V^ <*•) 



. • U-laJl ^>*JV» Ij^. til : ( jU-jJ! ) ^j 
.. ( jl^jJl ) j ( *jU^ ) o_^, jl-^.j WV/^UJi ^i (V*) 



i'J 



y V — £j\j ^_* -Li Ui cJL._$ _ Y"Y 
4 — »b * — I a JL y^~ J - o — *-^ - fi 



I * •■ * j j l l—*|j ^_j» I 33 ,, 



(XT) 









♦ Jilt r ^jJl ♦ ^1 JUl : ^ 
pii JU ^W f o]| ^ j^Ift U : x"L)t ♦ a;^ ^ : ^^ ( n ) 

<_~i>Jl ^. a — J*li ^\ 3 < J^ 3 ^ij £-?Jb o^ f i-./tfl <U53l 
♦ C-^ 1 : C^ 1 -? ^r^ tr*-. J?* : f^ <-*>' ♦ <L-f^*Vl 



V. 






S ^': L_* L_L j\y V^_Jj - rv , 

l^VvT '^_r^r V_Cb _ n 



\ *j j j \ • I j *li_— i 

^■l .Jlj *^> tJ^Jl LJL«_»- _ if 

(tM LJliii " d A. o^lLn 'jyj^ 

cfj^-V ^y yU -*cl c— J : J>a?. \4xJsi\3 \v..j>-\ '• W/jl (f^) 

♦ fJ ^ : ^1 (rA) 

. . r V«i) luti JsW jbj >m/£ ( ^j3Jt) ) r u ^\ <-U^ ^j 
- TAV - 



[J*'y'j«] 

: 4j>t-j <*?._>* 
L^ W S c >_4-.. L-JLiiLli 

>^ J5 (J-^k JU ^'V tiJJJtf ^g*^ Jjj t ajf ^S*-\ L^Jb j\ i~i\j W^ 



, TAA 



[Y\] 



r>»y»o*] 



[YY] 



• f J j** crt **?•-> ^* 



^Ij^J J. — -b (»J - > 



0) L^J1 J #j\s-J\ V^—p UT 



J*^^ <r .UlM Jl^ tf 3 — *j : £^>Jl Uj> <- ^o^V\ (Y) 



- W - 



dUiS*j ♦ Uia;j Uj* ♦ ♦ ojjjj y*o/y **yJi ^ ^^ Jj ♦ a^-dWi 

♦ YY* ♦ /j*-sJl -J* J ^.aJI ^b" J 

J-.jj YA/r <^b jyb < \*\/\ *j±\ j-^j <■ w/y j^-Vi j^* j 

ybVI j*jj YlY/*b~^ f^—j M\*/\ ^*L-II j^jj <■ f/^Vl 

J»*— ^jj-^i o»y/*VVi oi^u^j *\ ♦vA i-.u>Ji ^j—^j yWy 
♦ SAv/r v jV1 ^>j nyy/^i -^^ Cj a? rv/Y k ^ oaa/^i 



- tv - 



jt^jjJI jJUod 7Wj*i 

HI 

[V] 

IT] 

[t] 

oJl 1-vp Ai/V— ^ <5*-> < W©/y oUL^il j ( Yd - N ) oU.Vl 

a_>1^ ^^(^aM) oL_ -VI j <r Yf - YY«\/r ^ ^*^ 
E L_ii\ j ,-^j ^IJIj \\Ai/t f*^Ji I* ^ J ^b < YM/^ 
►»^— iilj ^*-^ j ( NY MA M« f\fA) o\ -.VI j * ( ^- ) 

^j_Jj <- *r/\ <sj^^ & <J^ <j ( * < a ) jUb f YrY - tn/\ 

^U J ( \r MN ) jl—^ilj ' YY/Y J^lyJl ^- 3 < X + \J£y — a!) 
J(\AMO jUlj * ( ^ ) jUJl $ (\\) cJb < \U/^I 

J (Yd) iiJ^j <r ( ^1 jb ) ^\/j-i«JI uUI j ( Yd f Yi ) jLJJIj 

[•] 

olv\j <r ym/\ ^mji ^- Cr i j \^> j** < ( juT ) \rlgj±j\ 
~**y»^ ) j^^iai^ j j df/r ^ji^ <~a**Ji c ^ j JU1 U ( ^ _ s ) 

* Sr/^l < <->*\ iYA ^j c^r uj£\ jb j ( <j>^A» V^ ^ a* 
<r i f Y M ) ob.Vlj <r Un/y aM^I ^U Jj <r iV\/^U j+\^ c ^i 



( Y < \ < I < Y < \ ) oL-j-.V^ <■ '\\I*aj^\ ( j\a* - cilsj^ <^> c^\ 

Zj ± r w ^\ i-u». j ft ^j ^-d\j ♦ vr - y*y/i ^>Ji J ( ^ f a 

♦ ( J~-M ) 

[V] 

[A] 

♦ ( y-l- ) ^>/\\ J^h < U/Y oLUill ^ ( \i - \ ) oLVl 

^ ^l_.Vli * \r/i tf '^Vl v ^ j ( u _ 6 ) j. oLVIj f ( £*; ) 
i— UJt j(\£MrM«) oL_.Vlj f Yfi/l ^>Jl <j ( \t - A ) 

♦ \\Jl ^jsJ\ ^ ,J^< ^Ul oJb <r \Y$/\ ij-aJl 

♦ v/i ^V1 jlSc J j \\/u ^W\ j jUl 

jLJJt j JjVlj f SAY - \Ai/\ cjU-^I J ( t\ - \ ) ol ,Vl 

j o^ ^ ^.g\ J=^i <r ( ^ ) j-tllj jLAJl j ^J|j * ( £jj ) 

( y»jjj^ ) ^ yO *~"^ c^ w* v^^ 1 j* g\^b < trrjs (j-- v*i\ 

7 _Ui ^ ( \Y M \ ) jLiJb ( JV* ) v\/t ( ^.^| ) j , WA / t 
C U1\ Jj ( ^ ) j ( ^ ) j ( J^ ) jUJl J ( U ) oJi_, ( ^ ) 

jl-u\ ^ (\0 ^h < ( ^ > c t» j (sn) oJb <■ ( i>> ) i ( cf. ) 



^ .L-j (Y>\) o-)\j * ( t UW ) ojil OW, ^ ( Y\ * YA < YY < Yn ) 

f v/j-jii j (ya) *Jij « ( & ) e u, j ' wu/t ^ »■ r^- 

. ( £_i ) jUJ\ J (n) cJ< j?* j 

["] 

Mi Mr m ) c^y\ \±-* w/w i/n\ 4 ( iA - \ ) ^ 

<jj * >Yv/A^b JJtw j ( r m ) oL.^ * ( r\ <r* < u Mr 

f YA^Y^VYef YY ' Y\ ' Y* M\ MA MY M^l Mo 

( ia my mo Mt Mr my / r\ < rA < rY my < r- < y\ 

^l^j < t Y r/^y^ c^ ^ ^ Ulj ' dVX - 6 W r w >^ 
e j^j ^\ 3 < \*j\ ^ ^ < nv / N ^^ ^ <* ^ Ub 

j <-± »>tj ( Ji. ) jUWj M\\/y ^.^ c£j^ ^ uljU C^ ^ 

«■ iYA/^^ o- U *) ^r— ^ (NN) ^J r ( >" > J^ ^ -r^J 
M^ MY MA Mo ) sA-^J ' *W^ '^ ^ ^ (NY) ^ ^ 
j ( Yi Mr M* Mo ) oL-Vlj <r WY/^ ^>' Jf*H otf <j ( r\ 

^\/\ ( ^jjJU ) f l~- ^ ^-U^ j ( YA Mo M. Mo ) oUVlj 

( ^U ) \.y/o c^Vl J ( Y. Mo ) jLj-JIjj * nf/\ ( tf J^» ) 3 

juy( J>- ) c uij jUdi J oy.j^- ^j * rv\/\ ^'^ J u i 

J (\A) c^Jij < >\o/dJ r Ji ^\ j (\a) c-'b < r*o/Y ^Vl ^> 

f tYY/\ J^WJ\ J^>— r- J ( Y* M\ ) J^r'b ^ Iy/oLLJ^I c ^ 

♦ Air ' iAN/oUJ^l c ^ J (>0 ^r 1 ^ 

JUj tf \on/^U^VIj f a/y =-uJ1j *■ YA^/Y J— 1^ j ^J <■ ^^^ 

- nr - 



( i],^ ) ioaJ» s/idl j { it * YY ) jUtj ( \V\o - \rA* jjjU 
j (Y^ oJb * Wa/^LJI o^ 1 ^ ( ^ < Y© ) o^b < VoJ*jJ\ 

nY*/V^>Jy (ry fry) jUb * \y\/dLJi t> ^ij(i>. J ) juji 
c^ <) ft*) ^j ( vf ) <^ uxn ii ^>— ^(rsfftf rr ) oi>vi> 
^j < yyy/oU^ii c ^ ^ or*) oJb ( Jm > juuij y>a/oUu^i 
ao>/oU-«h c ^ ^ (r\) v^ji ^j «■ \\a/w>- Cj ~jji ^ ^ . 

[NY] 

♦ UY - U\/Y -M'j Jjtii J ( r - \ ) oUVl 

[Vf] 

♦ \V/*J>J1 ( ^^ ) ia*Jl i/Jdl j ( r - \ ) oLVl 

[U] 
[N»] 

Cr i ^ *a_^.j JjVij ( \\r - \ \Y ) tf jl_;Yl jU*1 j jtJl 

♦ r*v < ^Y/oUuaJU 

[W] 

♦ yY*/oLuai Cj ^^c_ji 

[\A] 



• XM 



f f ' i ffM) oL.V\j Wa/\ ol^iil J ( io - \ ) oL»\1 
J^'b IV - l\/\ k^ s ^^ j ( tr < iY ' I* ' YA < YY < Yi 
{ j^ ) ^A ^A J •■>->• J ^ ; -> ( j^ ) ^y\ J^A J J^h 

♦ ( ^ ) E uij jujij u/^yw j£Ji J -*-j (w) cJb 
(iiij,) o^. j\A j ( rY <■ r\ <r* < y^ < ya <- yi ) oUA'ij 

<r Y<^ ' Yt ) cAVlj • ( ^J. ) oyt ^A j ( Y^ YA < Yi) obVlj 

^jij ♦ ( jij\ ) oj— ft. j^-^— Jk Jj ' ww/^irLxii J ( rw r» 
^j j ( jjVc ) oyi jia J ( ri ^ rr ) jyi> < ( ^J ) c^i J (y^ 
^v r <jt ^ oy c-r s c> v— *j < a/\ ^ <>\ ^ (tr> cJi ^a 
oyi ju. J (r©) cJij <- ( Wj ) jtun j ^_ ^ f rwj^yius 

♦(or) 

j (ry) c-J^j < ( ^ju^ ) oj-Ji jia j ( rY * r\ ) o* — ^b 

yl j*A j O^^ ^y U^- j-^\ £~>.3 C-M I A* ^j \\yj^J\ 

.(pj-n) 

\w\/i ( ^jijH ) r u ^ ^^ <J Va r 1 ( tw 4 * ) ^J 

^\J\ crf^U, j (iY) cJlj <• S\*f ! sJ>J\ 5— U>. j (*♦) oJlj 

♦ \n/r 

[Y*] 

♦ \v\/\ ^^Jij^ym )oi,Y\ 

[Y\] 

♦ m/Y jfi-ii Jj y©a/« ^i *-*■**•" ti ^y 1 

♦ ( ^^-j ) jLJJlj ( (J Ji!>\ ) oyi> J\ Ai 

t Yr J 

- no - 



♦ <Ji3>JI oJlA Ola— Ji 

<L«lOl *LiVI oL*U ^1 4JL43JI <»j«il L* Ai^Jkb ^j-^iiilj ♦ <i^*Ll J! 

UUw'i -taw <Ju_jJLl-« <i-Ji JI tLJ'yi oLaL ^y- d-stJi <i-^j r 

d-sejj pL*i\l ^*ij36j Jj { j*>\j>^\ UJ <*J-j' L) ^*J JLg l^jl ^i^l 4 Ull« 
^y^^ jIjl* J *V US' ♦ Lr -«JI ^JUJi J>Ul4 J 11* Jlc- :>^*._j 2LoUd*1 J 

JjIskUI JJ*JJ ♦ J'jVl J' ftU-J! ^ Ai-JUIl 1_>JjJl -^ JfrJlk^i^Jlj 

— : Jj U JI <Ul»_jJI <a-JUJI J J^adl I -i* ^~— 
jCiJIj <i_*JiJI Liu I tJ^Cji Jl*j L-i VI J»-lJJI J' (jjl <-— ai <-. Ijj J! 

j^j Ui^-^ <JbVi ^I-aIi -fc J^ y^m a*-> ,J ^ 1 ^'j^ ^ J^^i 

♦ oJju j L-i VI ^j-^ -^ *? .^UJl Jjr^' 
jL—ualil tfAJi ^ Lii* i J*lyuj-Ul - 'J 5 ^^ -^ J^ ^.j 96 ^' (J-r*-^ - ***_?-* 

. « 5 ^j-uji 



^Jldl J&U-jtVUN 2LJ1 ol^i ^U-Jlj Jjl^H ^-yj ^>i^ 

/>., AJl? V cy r^l. jU-Vij V o« ^^ jTLi- '<u^ J a^l 
f U_*ilj <Sl3 Jl cot JfL-j ^flk^i^JI J'^-i-V jlTj - r 
^L. ^ U!^-j .U5VI oUUj ;U*^JI ^ j> J J>M >-j' J 



»ljl c^ji jl JU. U^ ^ ^ Jl ^^Jl j> c5j^ lT UI lT^' J 1 
4 ; ^ \ J ^ J j L ^Ul ^JJ UJiJl oljl^NI ^ 1^5" ^Ik^ij^JI 
Jp a-;. :..li jl5Ttj 4 -W>- j3> J^ ^ o-J * ^> V 1 ^ ^ Vj 

Zeller E • Outlines of The History of Greek Philosophy. New York 
1955 p 113, Lowess. G. H.: Biographical History of 
Philosophy. London. 1821. p. 113; Appleton. R.B. : The 
Elements of Greek Philosophy. London, p. 22. p. 45—54; 
Russell. B.; History of Western Philosophy. London. 1961. 
p. 22; Muirhead J.: The Elements of Ethics. London. 1939. 

P* ?•' 
3jJU ^uJ* . <JL;.}J1 *i—liI1 jujtJ ■ f/ *-i-Ji • V,^ b ,J 

l^u^u-Jiii : >^^< u-Uu- • nor. *y^ 

S^Ul'l . idU i*J- . 0>^ : lSj-^ < AA-AV ^ . n-lo •ytUll 

L-v-Li; t i-^i^Ji *i— liJi : jTjW^ ^y.^ « w-^ u- - not 

, Yt u- . n*\^ ^j>.e. * o-V ^-^ ^^' • 'j 1 -^^ 11 
- nv - 



,j^*IUi_j jj*j2m tfjA 51 jj-\ — tf*^ jj^^t^Jj^Jl jl Tj 4 l_^iU jl5* 

_^*J 4>1 ^jJ c5^ 4 «CLJU jJiLa* <j jji-j^ll t_dl^-! Aij <£ C ^ } js.1 
oL-A)j ♦ <JL*I (j-a^ lj3» 4il (t^Stil j* JO jlj ji-L L«jU aA>-lj i'^^Ut-4 

^ A_JJ 4il ^yLj jyy — «fl jOj 4 jjk}UV jj^. i'jjU^ £* 

Jj iSjJ * (U) Vi 1 -" a* ■***'-> Ai-ii f jzL ^J <XJj ^yioj^ JJS 
^t i« <;! ^^sj i ^jL^-j^ lJuUr <!*»' U-u.j S^Hl oLIX—JI jl 

o-U ^1 si* ^y^j' Ji Ji J^. jjr*^ JO.? ♦ ° e) ^" 1 > U " 

jl y VS ^Jj^LJoV lJuJr 1.1* ^jJ^-jl jtfj <i-JU)l jl i»!yL. 

Ul ♦ cn) jUVI 4-J^ Jl %* J,!^ J^ ^Ul <i^>UJI JS\ j* 

jl 5* Jo t^>- ^ufUa^Jj^Jl j,A _»i j _klyL- Jyu <L^ JJii^J ^"' C-J^j 

^l^ jp t*^ jis* 43i ur ♦ < u > <i jj^A j^ij ^1 ^ yfl 4,1^1 

J 45 U ^U- j J*- tf> L*l ♦ -rpO^ ^-^j twjj* ./-as* 4)1 J 4 jj-^^jjij 



: ^^y : 5jjU- (U) 
Laches : 186. p. 62 of : The Dialogues of Plato 

Tr. by. Jowett, B. vol. 1. New York. 1937. 

Lowess. op. cit. p. 135. (IV) 

Alexander B. D. : A Short History of Philosophy. (U) 
Glasgow. 1934. p. 55. 

Zeller : op. cit. p. 114. (1 o) 

-4jj.usL-.yi . o^j^ 1 ^^ L5« — ^ jS^Ji 5Lu : juui ^u- jx : ^ (n) 

Burnet: op. cit. p. 134 — 135. (W) 

Prolog: 361. p. 130. of The Dialogues '• ^j^y'jji *jj^-« (1A) 



Lsjy t ^v ji jj^-^ j^-^ 1 l_^ < J-^ 1 -? j 1 j* 11 c> Vt 11 

^fli-i JU- UJbJI iUbi ^ jji^tJI ^ Ail Js- ♦ (Tr) ^I^LjCjIj 

cJj> ^j^ Jt-J»j * V-JJ^ 1 -? 4 1jJ*'^' «&J *% -^.Ji 0* ***A 
^IjLlftl J* *b jyiJ ^yii^li <dL^ ^ Ul 4 Vj^k <cL-fl ^ 
wL-aS ju* Ll?1 J l> # ^Jdl Cttjj*^ ^j £r^ -^ j >- ^ ^ 
jLj jl j^Ll ^j\ (ro UU«J Jl PhiMaos ^jV^li ^j 

j Vj iJiJI <^-i» (3 ^J : Sr ul -W>- ^ <i cr^ <Gl * (*/ ^ Wj 

Burnet: op. cit. p. 133 — 134. (W) 

(t.) 
Ibid. 134 — 135. 

(rn 

Russel : op. cit. : p. 109. 
Appleton : op. cit. p. 55. 

* uv * ^ n °* 

(TV) 
Burnet, op. cit. pp. 151 — 153. 

Appleton: op. cit. p. 56. (U) 

. WV' ^ : ^ : & (n) 

- 1M - 



*j>iy bJ-V tr^ 0- -^ tr^J >^ ;| f-^'-? s -£^ 5 -^-> o^ 1 -? 
SjjU" J -Wyu- jt <j|jj> %>>j *_j^U <*JL. ^ Joj. L*_j ♦ <ijjlj 

«lj! «^_j ♦ *-g»-VI *U»j ^r^J'j ^-jJl <JLo <j JjjVl ^jsJIL f^j^-^ 
{j~*y> j* •*- ^' o* U$*K3j ^jjl jLais! ^JJIj « jl^VI IjUsi 3) 

olx — 11 )) : J*lyLj oyn ♦ t_*lC II 1>\JL^ i-alji J ISli _ r -ji> ^y^jt" 

ILJ; JlUr jl t -jCj V dUJJj 4 t^' jl i jC^ Vj ll-i ff-j" jt jC*j> V 

4jl V_^» J&\jUm -^Jfji £.., -* . \>\JL~i$ ^jjJ^A jry fljjUt* j£Li /j^J 

The Oracles of Thams or Ammon j>*T j! ^^^ -^~*uj •JULSr i_— j» 
jl <ol — tut! ^-L-l ^^U ^^^ <^l <i\^Sl ll» jj-k ,y L> J £_}..UoL- ^^^u 

^ t y-*-l 4jL5L II jl J j at ^yj 4 ioA^t^ jl <aj4&a JjZj.1..* <jlld_Jl 

I *S*_j 4 *U» JjUj jj^— alJlS" AsbC II jl -LlyL. juj J" ♦ JiiaJb ^iydl 

Usi ^jj $i \j£~k '<*& ] $ * <jbCJi j^s V dUJ^ ^1 i_m V 
♦ cn > ^iiil JUI j^jl ♦♦♦ jsJIj <JlJuJI JU 



Taylor. A. E. : Plato The Man and His Work. London. 1960. p. 184. 
Line. 26. 

(TO 
Lowess: op. cit p. 142. 

: o^J-J-V l J3^* ITU 
Pheadrus:' 275 — 278. pp. 278 — 281. of The Dialogues... 
- £*Y - 



MjA — mi (jilj c-_jj : *^l« jjrvtjj Jl ojLiVI t j^l»-i <v-L«^i' ^ Ul 

I^JL*I> jl tJ Wi» ^J— _?' -^^ *^l tj* 0^*iJI jj-atjo p*j *j^J *-*•* 

jiTl pU-^XI 4jU^«Ij 4?ViUJl ^U— ^ <uUI i>L=JI J **-^ lij-S <^ 
tV_p* Jli*l ,>«j ♦ o^Zsfc* ^j Lk— * j— i A** ^1 ^ *jaJUl jl /^-«j U.4 

^poLJiJI d!U T_j Aristeides ^o^jlj Critias ^l ZiS 

d, ,*l_yi c5^ij & jjk^il JU. Charmides ^a^jl^j Alkibiades 

4-S JU ^JJI ^jl^ilj J^a%' lj— J *VJ* t^CJj ^'y^ Jj^l JauTjl 
^ JJI *VJ> 3) -WjJL- w^ ■ .^ CC pUjJI )) <j_j ♦ J*lyLJ -Uji* jj**^ jl 

iJsl^I-J -Ljr _^* ^-oLJiil j! j^UI^ jld- ^1 (i -^jjV <il c-Jj> 

^oL*a)l J**) 4iV ^^Jji Juilj Isokrates (J J\J'j~, I jl L5" 

♦ < rr > IjoI <J JuJi' -til tJyu jU V -til £• J.IJLJ iJLJr 

J>JUj jj-A-i ( yi» 4 j^JLJtsJl A^^JI ^45 a*Ofcjl £4 j^^fl f->JI L*l 




jl c~j^ Jj *j Phaidon of Elis j>^ *_jjl_sJll ^jlj ^ — «JI 

^ JjC^J \S Oj«lA JV °^ j_^^il <Jl* J ^J^J^ ^ _*^_J J^,y^ 

^j/Jdl^^UL^I ^ j^L- Vj • (r<0 ^ J^ oU cc ^UjJ! )> -> J3 \^ 
tfjjsjjt) *U—I ol VI ♦ jjJ^jji jTj j^yl ~J _*c. jjl^^Ui U\3 <i 

. Vj^b oljjUll j^J . IV ^ « ^UjlII )) (TV) 

(TT) 
Burnet op. cit. Note 1. u. 138. 

. HA- HVj- « Oj-V » (TO 
j _ja_, i a\>.| ^^LJ i Oj^.^ Ott juJ )) .* (( ^li Jdl )) J J^l^JL-j J^i (To) 

- i*r - 



(^jj^ILaJI ( yi*j iiLJ! jj*\i i'jjlsfc* (i j_;IOUI <Lfl3 <£j>*3 

J_^ cf ^ cr^ 1 3 -^ cr*^ 1 -? f-^ 1 V^* J 6, W*j& V^^ 1 
an attunement (rv) **-»JU ^ ^ Lr L}\ jl ^-^Mi 

♦ cr oLJiJI j i.^}l jS"Jjj 6 <3_t~r« l******' j^**^ c5*^ <^ '-^ 7B*«i> <* 

jxs — «J jr« ul rt — Ji* JIS* <ilj klyu- ^1 »__ 4^-i3 <j ^^-j <,«>:,„4 

<, JLJ -LIjZ-k jl /^»* 4 IjiU- jUtf t*- 1 *- 4— ju *3_^~-* j 5 * -1 ^*^ "UfctJL— • 

jl — J .Ajj ♦ I4I4 j^ijli ^ Jj *5_f~3 J^**^ J*^" W^ j*A-jjjXH'4Cw 
<IxJj 4 U4J 4lij*-« A-* (3^^' tJ^*' "^J 1 — V_j«J I _j 4jLJajt)1 (J** <\£- _ / J>Ufc> j^I~« 
ti-U-Wj 4 J_yu U *-ij*J V j\— *» -L-ljiLj <^L— Ajo _^fc ^j-* 1 ^" 

i% <j j^l J*ju L J*i j} 4iV Ll?1 r j^* ^yi— f ■** i^ljiLJ j>^-« iijLj 
A-b'li! ^j— ^_^*^3) Sjjls" j^iLJtfl iol^Ji J LI ♦ <rA) tj>.Li -CJ ^Ljfi. 

^ij 4 ,»<''_ . ,, * (J _M JL-i Cl>Li5 ^y^J ^cj-Ui (»-jii l$l« *y>- <3 -k*^ i-J« 

^ j-5"! <] jlO d^i. jl — -J ^ JJ ^J ^^ <^^T jl (i^sfcj ^^j.^Lili 

♦ (n) (j-j-ij^V U*-^ ^' Melcdies Marsyas ^ y JL^jU ^yl c-l ^1" 

(n) 

Burnet : p. 151. 

(TV) 
Burnet: p. 151 — 153. 

Oj^* s jj^" (TA) 
Meno : 80. p. 359. of The Dialogues 

: « f^j^^ )) SjjU^ <y\) 
Symposium: 215. p. 338—339. of The Dialogues. 



(o) i (x) s (\) -WUJI jL> j^'l ciUlj, * ^j ^1 ^b oj^ jl tirW 
♦ dUS J^'^.v;..'^ (i) j (r) <^l Ul 

: ^JU^i 4 ^ .G d^> jlf «LJ > j>*l U /-. UT, 

->U' a* us*^ f^ cr^. U ^ 4 VJ 1 "^ ^V^ 4 ^ ^ » 
Jk ^ cJ^f ^aj! JUJI ^ il 4 V U U1 > 1 ^ ^ ^^ ^ ' * jL " LiIt 

^ 4, jCs ^JJI s*iJ\ jjC\ 1 ^Ui ji* J>_ US' ^Jlj> j*J' >^ 

! jjai il* ^ ilj jy^„ V '^ r i * < tr > jUi H ttr) ^i r i <"> r ^» 

jc_ij c ^ij ^Jlj f^-JI .rr-W ^ ^ ^ J^ £ l1 ^ ^> 

j_JjJ! dU ^i U d^ J* 3 4 c^Ul ^ ^ JrH^ J^ 3^'^ c/ 1 '^ 

KM c^ j^ 1 

Empedocles 

.. ^ ._V,H U^l ^L^jJl. ^J\ cs* Diogenes u^^.^ <sb $*3 (it) 

Herakleitos" " ^J*Ji y* d;h s* ^ UT> 

Burnet. J. : Early Greek' Philosophy. London. 1958; 
Zeller : op. cit. under the above names. 



-cuk o^ L c~Jl ^j « jOJ] f k l^ lib- 4 ^UJI ^^ 3 , J^^\ 

s*\& c^ Ul^j t^Jl^jfjjlfl c ^," r Uk3l" r ^ ^ V 
Vj ^ o^. (rlT * ^1 jl—iVl ^ 4 J^l r ^i ^r LjUl. 

i^ ur dui ju^ji 4^>u ^ .ijT y* u .iji ^ j^ Uj 4 <i-u 

CJlf f >Jl jl ^| ^ 41, JUUV! 1JL* tf>_ L.J * ^1 ,pJI J 
jj-Us ijji^ ^ ^ j <]| i LSul lib X^ Lj * 4i_^L* cijJl dUi J 
^ 4jjp ^^_ » ^ j;, dlUJij icJJI J o^^Ji *l/f ^ <W <J^ 
J'^i > T t£j'-? fi *U-JI J»i U^j J j£y ^1 ^jVb _W .III 
* ao) « £-^1 u^l JC_^ j ^Vi jlj 4 j^YI :>U *f^f ji 

J^lyLJ ^U. o\iji^j) jlfj The clouds of Aristophaner 

^:Ji j-l^ ^ *I^J1 j| j^_ ^j ^jj, ^jjfo ^ ^^ ^ 3 
d^JI ^ 4-^f ^1 ^_^ ^ iU, *|^| J LiU I] LC a) JU=j-| dliJUj 

<>!>j <i-^U jJli^^l ^ L^, ^ J,lyL-j aljl Uil jliy^i jlj 

* av) <^j ftJ l>| 

ci^^ 4^1 ^ 4JU^t^ ^JTS Uj ^1 I j^ J^ J^" J jU | 

. *^^ {(t) V^^ J s j/-Ui .oi-ai ^ ^1 . ^jit-si 

^jUJI ILL^! JI ^ ^ij . o£ ^ . Mi. r / <J| ^^j u IjU ,(Y) 

- t+-\ - 



^i II Oj-^ ^ J)UI 4^ ** U-Li US' L y=Jl ll* U> J*l^J 4 o^' 1 J 1 

I*Lii*V Jljj Vi> Uljf.1 z*J5 4-U^Ul ^l_^^> c-iJjj _^ ji JJ ^ 

iti^l Jl 4> ^J^ J* 4 ftL-JI (j flj^JU £-~J ^^ ^ J*1j<L* ^y*— J_ ^j^ 

jl*-^ <jJ1* j^j 4 \mLuo \>\jL^ *L-I aS )> ) : i ^VJ* ^^ c^^. ^ 

^ J, ^j 4 ^jill jU-l C^S * A£j ^ 4 l*-^" ^ * L *- Jl J 1 - U T J1 

£ jjj->- j/> tUii' (( ,j-U1 J el* <uJl*i' O-J, ^ ^ 6 ^ ^y J^Ul 
J*! i^ oU^I La*-i .;.k.*l <-jl5" jUji^jl eUL. J JdJjb ^-^ -^»j 

Jl^I Jl ^1 jl lJ^ Ju^l C~J - %& ^3 Ijruf U^ tijfrl Jl ^jl V 
cr^^ 1 -? crl^ r*^ ^.^ , -^ kjl *** v^ rj {j*^r~>. Vr^ 1 

Z^i j, 3 (. ±ajl* <~>\ji j>l^* & ^SLJ>\ jc- ^i^j ♦ L-aJi 4V- 

J j^^l^Ij 4 jUy^jlj? 4 j>^» <. <^ i'^l j^Uil jju ^jLr V 

. Y1-1A ^ * «£UaN» (U) 
. Y1 - Y. o° «e. Uall)) tlM 



L_jf U J! xuli 4 J^lyL iU^ J ^L^ ^ L.^ J i'^N/i 4kUl fi J^ 
jy^i^l fljT^U ^*-kJI ^UJli -1*LI~. <i^ ojJ^ L_« j| t J^'i o3 jl^. 

^ lLj^-5 <Jyu V jli^jl jl » : ^1 ^ j P ^J| ju.] ^j 

Jj 4 ^oLJS £. J^LLj "V oL^^-Jl tj'^S* jl ♦ <5 ji^ V La^i *ji-**J 

♦ « JJ:r kJl )) \*s-> J LT UU L-,1 

Vis" p**— j'j j-UL VL^rl »*/f1 jrCoVI jru ^ J*!^ jl5"_ r 

♦ -uL- <-i^*iJ jV 
jLq U jA.JL r. JLL^i^^U Vli. J*UL- jyC jl jCj_ V — r 
^J ( ^JI (J^ L? jaJLL^^J! jV 4 LJJI jfULl J ^JL» ^i 

♦ O \ ...... Ja.1 b 1 *JA»tj 

C*iJl <_£-iJI ci^JI ci^L^j Ijjbj <,L~5 J ol,...klb J^iJil -^! „ i 

J\j>- ii J i_^ ^ jifj ♦-♦j txr <i- <iU3? (( i^^-Jl )> iljj aJ 

^__J ^LJ! Ua Jy jl c^J, J _ j^j UT tlyL, jlj i L, (tv) Jl 

_- : j^iy-.Jfl xc \ 4 JLka AaJ ^! <JLH 
J^U ^JJI Jf Lii }U 1_^ju» jl jjyJ^ V j : u J ^JJI JV 1 \ 

: J 'alas ^j^ii) tfr^j (°«)' 
Xenophon : Memorabilia. BK. I. ch. iv, "and BK. iv. ch. iii. 

. J,!^, ^ v bs;_n ^t (B) j^i >ji 3 

Lowess, ou. cit. p. 152 — 164. 

: >i (oi) 
Lowess: op .cit. p. 157; Appleton. op. cit. p. 54 — 55; and 

Rogers. A.K. ; Student's History of Philosophy. 
3 Rd. ed. New York. 1941. p. 54. 



• ^ .%"\ * c <j fijji; ^ ^1 jjsk^S \l\ ^j*-Xa -IslyLj jLJ JU^ j^lOU! q^j** 

jS" jl (j JulUj *4-ii*J 4 -U-JaJi (j Jj^st-J ^-^ dilljjl -bti S]jS ♦♦♦ )) 

(uV > * ( c rLi Vj (cl) ^j V 

Jl Jki> jl jLJ^li ^-J <;i <_£^ jlS' >lyL^ j! j^lil jTJj _ i 
^i ci^„ *! jl f^c-l V ^i )) <~is J«^ ju»j : ^r^^ ^^' , ^'j^ 
. cjLSLJI ^T (V) JHU1 J^b . jujU ToA^ « u^-M » (oT) 

J ?^>^>- U — » Oj— ^jb * 03-J^3 ^3 Ll ..J3 i_r jJJ -ir J u . 4 UJ^i^l f* 3 \ Q i) 

jU : "<bu ^ cj-jl^ pL-iv^ J5* : ^j^y] j^jl. j^i ^ jj-^iii jj (oa) 

. J\j+z~,\j U_Jjb_} *^-»j *j^ ^-^. UJ^ ^y^-^3 L o-^ 3^^ 
^jlJ^jLo IJL4J ^^-i V Jl Sj^Jlj ^^ V ^ ^j»^l -X; jl J U 

4 ,^_^ ^ J (u Ji JT J, « >T , L ^ ^ Jl js ii i ^ ^ ?c ^ ^ 
olji ^ "<J *U v^JLJ _>^J1 JUJ" U^U ^b ^-u^Jl ^-_J dil j .J^ 3 
JUA Ss 3 , \JSJt> 3 fk*S\ Jl -^Jax oljj ^ <lJ L.j j^aJJl Jl ^L^J 
. 03-V » * ,Jljs> ^bjiL-^1 t-J^J^ Jl « uj-M ]) ~ i J3 Xs ^ J ^ -r *— 

Lr il^1 J oij/ill ^l^_^Vl *i li ^ t-^r^jiJ • «"^v ^ 

. »^L1 (iV) d_il^ J lj/Ji\ ^L.A\ *^1 ( oVoV ) 

: j j^vi ^b • l.t^'> : c^^^ 1 c^ J1 (°V) 
Xenoph : Memo, 1. 1.14 

- i^ - 



<i&15" JL. jji^ <i-u^ j! : (( o Li_d! » J <_i; ^ ^\j^ \jj^ 

diji juiyL. ^ iij ♦ ^ ^uu t ±\jl* ^ ^i ^ jir iii u 

oftJ jl 4 OT > <u ^CJ -ill J^_ jl ^ ^JJI ^jC^J! a^J j&, ^1 J 
ci^_LiyL-, jlTj ♦ <cLj J <lu ^J a^ V <ib ci^^ 1 *-** 5*-^ ^ 
^^ ^j**tJlj j^^ 1 ^ U <^1Jj <jC=JI ^ iLJi JLu V hjI, 

^-lJ <Jii IJ^ ^^j i no t ^Y1 jft jyjjq Uol ^ |_p.| JJ? dUi 
-Gl wJI <J 1^^ jl ^^ \jj^ ^ <. jd JU.^ Ccr-W f-^ 1 V^ 
-WjA— UfA*>j ♦ n^ U1j«, J^aj <JjjJI ^jf iJji j i ,_,L±JI o_i 
jj^b J^ -gU *L^ J ^1 a£ t JjVI c~J <^J! oi* jl £Uj01 j 

Phaedrus : 230. p. 235. : ^jjJlJ °_Jl^ (o\) 

: J *}UI UVJ/j jjiJl JsUJl ( _^ J1J Jb-yj 
Rogers : op. tit p. 54; Zeller. op. cit. p. 1 14 

. AV ^ : jjll; c-j/jUj o/>j 

Jl ^UJJI 1^ <^^ o^i e-e- . OUSLJ1 >T (S) ,3^, J5J1 a.) 

. YT - « ^UjJ^ » cu; 

. juj Ui YC o^ « t^^ 1 » ("IV) 

. At i YA^- ((^liall » au 

. Y\ ^ ff ^LijJl » no) 

li* ^a H) ^ Ja_j J ^^^Jl ftJU Jail j . Y. <■ 1A « ^LijJI )) on) 



LJj t ^i Ca j ,j ^ l > ^ ^: j^. ol <~* i-il*j j^j <— ■»> ^ £^j 

^u ^^Ji cr -_ uli j *>u-i ji ^ ^ «si J: V J- <~* l^. ^ j^ 

illil J>ly1 ^ >t y ^^ ^^-1 Oi^ *Ac ijiiS'j <ul£^ci^Il li* t-^ 

J *Ij^V1 f\£^i V^. ^J^. ^ f p* 1 f*' ;b ^ u* ^ f-^ 1 cr* <J f*^ 

^ OJL^JI (J f jJl Lf ^*>_ ^jjj U*^ f t ^V^ ^iU5"l 4^jj 0*l*i 

. y*v ^ * ({ t bJd1 )} ( *^ v 

1^1 3 i 4JUj siL— 1 J^ J^; <Jb _ J^\jk^ l_J^ ^ Ul _ OJ^.J 51 

<1*^ V ^^' : ^i>- v^b * ^ r^ ^ ^-^ ^^ r 5 ^ 1 ° b 



*^%- j£ OjL\j jJ^i ^L^ jLj ^ ^ — !1 v ^j j_si ^ . dlb 

— : <y> <ulAcli <iS\^ gj>^\j j! t J*lyL- fljLd ^L-J 
■cj-bfelj ^dj p ^.LiJC j^L^JIj ^CiT, JUJ 4 3 LJ^I __ T 

H — *'"' ^^ ^ ^ 4jj 4 <U*ju Jri-iyL^ <Ki ^J^*> U l-X*>j «J1 ♦♦♦ _/peJ!j 

-U*^ <U*l5 Jji j^^ri ^y ^*-^ jl -UJ 4 u-jUjJI 4^i> <JL : <J 4u>j^>. 
<Ac j>. L^ ll^i tiyo V *-^_*» iL-l — II Jul jj=^*-» ?-lj t 4U^ jp ^ib 
)^>/%j ^Ui ^^dl cJti.1 )) dUj -ujj /, j\joJ\ ,.,.., -^ ^..hi-j *.. hi- 

a*. A-*S 4JI ^ _L,lyL- L*J^_ ^ 4 (Yr) ♦ ♦• ^^V! j'CJi ^jL^i 
yiL^ ^ ! _^-^. J' j>^. V ^ lili ^Ll^I JC *1^Ji J\ 4^LJi 

CjJj Ia£a ♦ UU^» j^$iu V *&j oUi c IJI *i>U*yU jjaU:> jjJJI J^LiiIl 

Jj51Lj_ V U-5 <JL=J1 *4*wul (J Jj-AJujO^ *^l dUS ^j3 CjIjJ 4 frljA-iJ! 

J,1^L. ^^k ^ a ♦ ♦ ♦ m > a»_^I1 ^p^U J! b^l 11^ oCJI ^ <J 

jl ~\j^>li , — 4VpLl^3 <J *-Uj I !^lj> L ^1 !^^A »li 4 iki. -^ p| . >jj l <J 

<L — -jbt j^^l C^ C-A-ii 4 "'L.LJI iiyJll ^3jJ> jC jrwL l^jjXL 

« m « vvf c wv < w t wr « w. ~ u^^-^ . « o^-M » ~) 

. Vo_V( ^ . « ^ViJJl » (VV) 
. V*W/o * « ^UaJI » (V£) 



Ljli ,..♦ <J^UI ^jlfrjJI ^ <^ J^ ^ US' ' ! >^ U J^ lT IJ - 

l^ju ^ Jf J "<uX^Ji ^ ^1 ft <il J <— ^ Li Uij _^J ^j>_/ US' 

i^Ctoj i i^UJIjjj^ J <Lu! j' t ^uUl J I. J^ UJ <0a,i U ^j^JI ^ 

\jt\\ jS \jtf SU31 J^l^i ^4^' V-^1 «l»jfVI JU^J! jl Ul 

i fU^'l jlsfci.1 Ij-mJ *4— ill *L51" ^ Jjh*~i 'j?^ -^ ^ 4 Jj^ 

^^i ^^Js. Ij^J oC^JI f Uil jjh-^L ^j^ I^ULil U L^j 

ji jCiji ^*L.i a ut .v> cli, * t V ^-^H. v ^ ji oui vi 

^k iiJUl j^jr^>j 6 l_^*J1 ^ ^ ^ ^j & ^r^ f V "u^ '-Jr^i 
S^ ^j t ^j^I .^ r * JfL- ^/u jl* jU^JI J^ii <sSf il^U 
jOj ♦' L_ ^^JOJ j>^. V ^ V U j^ 1 jjW U * ^ ^>j t5^ t ^1 
£l—>U1I W ^ c^ 1 ^Jj^ 1 ^ JJ-V?. f* j i *^ /^ lj ^ 
i ^1 c^» J^-i- 5 _?— * Uj i ^U~Jl» J-^J U j_^i*>_ ^ j- 6 U^ 
^1 U^lj ft J*J! Sjj^ ,>UI j^, ^lj t W. JJ>^ ^b 

^J;- ^|A__^ ^J J| ^ ^__«J U JljUJ ^^ Ij-L^J' -^J i <^"^ <~U> 

j-xJi ^^u ji j\fj * >ui r W^i 1-^. ^^i \j% x& i ^yJb 
j^j ^ je-^ 1 ^ t u ^ Ji ^ ^ ^^^ ' ' , ^ tJl ^^ ^ 



c . ^ > ^i, r - 



_ OSJI J <JI o^j ^' ^ ^ ^^ r ' ^^ ^^ o- U1 ^ 



- i\t- 



'}j>^ Vi )) '• -kl X- » 4J J_^ <*JVl Olc-jU* (jt jj y^j' u-btj jl -^*>j 
ci^/^Ji (j^wolS^fl a-x^ oJl»I JV jj^^. ^-^j ^ jj^"' jl Jj^y^j'^, 
<«J^i ^jc- jL^^I el* j-t^ ^ il^L- j5"J> jl -u>j (( ♦ ♦♦ f ^J^l ^ 

C Lam l^-aju i_>jU*j jl5 <ftj^'l jl U>- *Aju*T jU>j )) : >i> l— Jb\yu* Jijjo 

♦ f < vn > ♦ ♦♦ tl^j*^!]! J_^ US' 6 <L*U* /^l>*j iJjU« I^Uj c~j -£ jlj 

Jsl^JL* <J l „.i ♦ (( 4jjl <» >»j^j ^Jjl <JlJuJ! ^y *j*Jl dUj> » l^ili jj^-kl 
: J^lyL- JL-J ^J^ 1 <*-^>- t>* ■ ^' J' ^W"?.-? L C( ^-*-^' » t^ 9 cf~ 

*_A*-i i£*y c<f- *^l r^j 3 ' J* • U**>" J I *«^ A^" 3) *UAaJ1 *i-ft Ja 

4 jl J^j r*-^' '^* jjyi^j' j^> UjC£._j f <4J^I j-* 0*-lj JLi 7*1^1 

Jbuj ♦ (( ^'jLJ 4^-UJi 4oJj ^JJI <*JL*JI ^ P_^J5 dUi )) <*-VsJ!j ^j^j 
_jl <UJl_-»J1 «J^j Ju j 43 1 .Jl Jj^jLIjjI jj^-J JIJ— Jl (j _Wly!—. i«Ji j! 

*>L— flJL J— «^ ! j J>^ ! J <«JV ! _r-* ^/ ^' o! )) 4—l-^JI jl (SjZi\ 
i>LJl JU- ^ t_j^> i ^jJidli jj>l i*lyL- J>a-i ♦ (( — ji>,'^' — [AazJailj 
A^j ♦ ♦ ♦ j^JL* J* *}LJI J £ ^j^jl jl i y ^ 4lp-jdl_j ♦ ♦ ♦ ? 4-j!tJilJl_j 

^yJli jilj ♦ ♦♦ ? *lkJlj J^-VI J& u* i£j£3\ JjXj - jil ^-L-Vl !Jj> 

% ljjkc-1 L* J)Uu (3 l^i- *^J ^jiajo jl t j>J ^ . J all^ J ua-T i i?1yL- JfrL^J 

6 ^ 4ii^j1 UJ LJ <bL« dltl "il^ ^k*3 Vj, t^ $ bi>*3_ l^lf ISU 
^J *JJS li cs l«w ^U t. jj^yL^jlL J iL-i jj^w V i^3\5" jU ♦♦♦ ^Jj-i 

J^ jlT 43M i ^llll ^b t-^JL, ^ pJ -tlyL- jl t^. I Aft tf 

j\ L ^L.*i|lj u<g .^fl]l iS3j \<S f}\^ U5! ^^ 4JCJj 6 44JI jl « <ji> 

♦ I4J jv>l Jill *j-^>' ^X^ ^r^- 3 ^ -Ijl^iw-j i jmI^joJLi ^^-J" Ljjl 

4jl '^^l ^j£- 4i>iil Oljj-^aJl *-W5 LUl>l jvo^ ^^^ J 4jl -^J^ U-4.5 

^iil ^ I-x^l jl » : c~^ J jib* (VA) W> ^ Vj ^^LJI ^_ V jlS* 

. oo_Co ^ . « Oj»>^j 1 » (W) 
(VA) 
Appleton: op. cit. p. 55. 
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^„, ^LfUu) J^l ^ ^ ♦ ^j^-J^ ^ a ^> j ^ jUji-jl >- *^j 
GjaJI -#i jSCrJb <*W1 jl > J-^ U^j ♦ (v) (( <L3 *V> f-^ 4 \i» 

*d*^ mjl* ji '< ^u <j ^ ( <Ji j£ ) jiu; .um ji < u^j 

4] I Jl, j- J. V *1 o^ ^1 bl Li * (M) a*JVI ^1 WJ-^. o*k 
j^jJli'dDJJj . <*> ^Ijj^LXI J> J>. < 4J^ ^ ^ ol : -M>- 

i JLSl lX>- 4-lfr C~X- ^ 6 42 bl <*C*U jU d\b ^ 3 ♦ C$l«Li UJ> f 

j^i llj ji <>■ J-^ L. 4 U> ji ^^. Ji J^j J 1 -^: * o^ii ^ 

\«J ^ <Ji > U^ LJ JJk j>j^l jl L^ ♦ (Ai) 4~-^ ^-j^ j- 

f ,< A ^ L> JL 4JI >^_ 4-LJI ^ -u^., ^£1 Jf jl u ^l j^ — ^ 

Aristo: Poet. 1451. b, 25. 

(A.) 

Burnet: op. cit. p. 183. 

. Ao ^ . « £}sj}\ » (At) 

Burnet, op. cit. p. 181. ' ' 

. (oT) ^Uj c .^1 (Vi r ; j (V) a- >'1 (AD 

Appleton: op. cit. p. 55. { ^ ] 



<l_jI _ x - CAV) ^ ^\ ^ jlT (( ^^Ji » ji UJjJI o^l jl - \ 
♦ < AA ><_iJ V_? i^JMJ 1^ *ai Lij o_^ Jli, a lL i-L-Jl, J^JI ^J 
j.UI <£j* jij^VI >l bJ^l lii ^51 ^j* j! .yC, 4JLII ,i* 3 
J-* _« — i-j ♦ <l»Ul *L>Ji jjc <Jj*J! <;*Ju}kJ -u^ks'j ix-L^-VI «L=>J! -^ 

J— >>J\ 4 J»IyL- )) JI^JI <>15' J ^— JjS' j^jj* 4rag':ll oAj> j^ L?Jbw 
(j-jl-iil I4L. ^j!-^ J I flJjo -Uyu- SJU^j" ~Jn\ JuJ (( CA<U d J _ f k^ , lj 
_£ — £* jt-3* CJlT ^1 <JX3l «L-jAll ljl*j ♦ JyuklyLJl jLiLaj I) i*L~Jj 

-* — >•' <-a — )l -Aij c *JLr ^ 1AJL* 4ii>. li Antishenes ^ . .... .*. .yj l 

iJ^ r^Y— r\r <^ •*** Polychrates ^jCJ^ _y>j Jjuflla^J^JI 
{_r-*-"' cs^ - d ^JTf.- 9 -k'y*--' j 41 - j**i1~^ ^J& <i 2j ^J> j' ^tf *.>-^ 

•Ai_? — oj^La^ .y- f>l£l — II jj *e_i>y^ L5* <*I.Xc.!_j <lS\s*lj> i <aJb^ 

« oljjTi » J olji — ^ <^o c-*j 4 ^J^CJI jji ^l£l_Ji iJi* pLi 

♦ (jryllJl +J\*J jl tL>l>0 ^Jf- JjIjJL- cljt vC <0-X»- 
i J^l jL~j 4Jj£- 'vL-* "X- O— 'J ,5 *U »_a) La 44JLJ 4j i_J ^Jj 4^a— LiLs o-Xfe 

* (V1 <;\$x« j <^J! & Ju& Jp ^ jl jy^i^i A^-i J 3 * ( *~*JI ) 
ij\ Jjl =- j^j^ — — S'i J^ 4 _^*J ) Libanius ^j:.,..J jli dUJ^^ 

. \o u ^ . ^UjUI )) fAV't 
. 'U-U ^ . <( ^liJill » (AA) 

Anton-Hermann Chroust: Socrates Man and Myth. London. 1957. 

: jjy — fi [\:\ 
Xenoph : Memor : 1—2 1—2, 1—2—57; 1—2—62. 
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iiyLi aJjU^ — xj £ ^j 1 *^* ; J^" <_r^U o'-uM; J*lyL. »j^^ — \ 

jLJ" ilyL. jl l nr) j>>~f 1 UJ jSo X S -\>\J^ ^ ^j\JCJ^ jU 
i UU^Vl UW1 ^!>1 ^ £> ^ jU JUS ji c JL'l* -WLTjl ^! -^ 
L_^l Jl jvUOl^JL; ^ Ul^j UL>Vi ol — >JJJ ^Ji U*j 
j^ cj£ *j^\ 3 d>^\ 3 * 3 p\ 3 oblJlj ^U^-Vl ol — -jil jli 
Ijj ♦ f^LJIj jj^lj J'J 1 -? ^ tUJI ^-^J ^ V"^. <J "^ ^ —^ 

jy^ aStli ^jC^ Vj ♦ *^Ji ^ J^ <*-^ ^-^ j^^z — Ti J^ 

\\& JjuJlOl eiiJ^ jl> a^Uud Jb Ll* I A* JjSjL~S\ <J&j* j\T lit LJ 

J, j! { Va^. j\f -U^L, jl : c^-jj' l$^.-3 • cA^ 1 -^0-^ ^J^ 
^}lT J jU i <^ < V) j>>L~fl ^>3 iS 3 dUS ^j i J>1^L- ^k) 

J^l yL- jl dUi jjw* j ♦ J^J! ^^ ♦ £JI ♦ ♦ 4if\*JI j £ *^=Jj ^* <i»^ ^ 
^.JuJ^j^Oj j ***U A*^, jtf" <^j ^ ^'U i5j£^ <>'±*%' ^j» U-U^ 

L #J j * jyiiU I^^C jl Lolj> lil t <J ^1 ^jC" Jh <p}\ oUJVl 
jS* * 1>^, j» J' J^J^ 1 f^ s^lfrl U> ^ L^i <=k^ oi jlf 

JI3 <^j ^ j «li -* — "ii cSjJ, _?*J L^_^2.^ t IA4J ajr-AJI ^^^ ^^^ 

a J^ ^Lk>1 JJ _^JI j^jj • V-*^ ^r-^' 1 <L ^ frl J^ ^' ^ V — ^ 
^> jl iCjj ^Jl !J^ p r^-f. V >T JU^l J! ^i i t ^"Lii 

4-ll. /nu j^ov^i * <^ji t jir <uwi ji J' ^ ! ^ jjs < : 

UbaniusT84— 18 ~ : o"^^ ! ( AD 



(\T) 



Xenoph : Meraor : 1 — 2 — 49 — 55. 

.in or (A tv 

ibid., 1—2—53. 

Chroust: op. cit. p. 207 — 209. 



o-* -^ ♦ (<w ^ \tj- ^_r -^: ^^'j J^ 1 -W^ J i^Ui 

Potteidaia t-V-Tj. J ^j^ ^ J iJ^I ai _U^ jl J! i^LiVI 
,jJj~Aa\ <Jj (. ,**j ^y i *U-^ Delion j_^io <jj #*»j ^ <^ 

°".^ aiil cr^ 4 ^^ J^J W) *f ♦ J ^ ^ Amphipolis 

J^_ jl U^ o^y 1 ^ ! ^r" c ^^ ^^^Jl ^ J^j a ~i*\~%\ 

: jli j^V jl ^^ j>Viii Laches jp*\/ ^ °~^j ->I_JL. ^ i ^"'V 1 
* C( (W) ^ Jl ^.>JI cJj^) -WlyL- Jl. J*i <^ jT jlT J 
<~_r-j J& 4_, ^Ijj Li I •u-L- LL-.I tlzi. eljj jl) J^iJi j! Jp 
Jp (( *L*-\Ji » jU^.1 J U^, jlf Jui t i^lyUjaJI ^ <i^ JbJbtJl 

■*— * ^^Ij 51 <y* : >^*j lT^jj^ ' jj%j^ : j-^\ V ^U.f."..„>l' 
cij^ ? oJ*ij\ &jL?\. 'l**-^ 1 ^.^ *^' p?3 » : V^ 1 u^-?-^ 1 

^Jlj ii^U^ ^^ jl : jj^j\ o$\i jl Jbo J^_j « <^> jLtVl 
ulj^JI Jt ^Jlj ^j; j^ ^ jj)j>-U ^Vl ilJ^ j ^CJ >i : _ Oc 

0^_Jj ^JUil J^J i L^i j\ U^ J^JI l^^ jl ^JJJUL, ^J 

.UaJI ^Jl c>UdV! ^ ijj> J J^yl ^Lo ^.« W) <iJL^J! 
<»ti j! ^L^li_ J^> >U jil » : Jj£ ^^ 4 Jaii j^ijUJI ^1 _ Jl Jj _ 
<Sh J' ^— J US AlJatl! jCpJ jy*-^ ji ^w_ Ljl £ Lc d^^^sJI -d^' ll 
Ul^JI j o*b oi jil ciU i ^ikJIj J-uJI 4if -i_, ^jJI j^iyi tiiji 
.;^Jl_j ^^Jl^iJjJIj JJiJ! (j pLftjJI a}jZs U> ajLJI c_j_^j ^' b "j ! j^ 
^>^'l ju^Ji Jl ^^^ jl Ji >JI ^j (( (W) ••♦ ^Lillj ^fljJlj 
p^I> ♦ ^ J ^ 1 ^; ^^ «J_?* J^ J^ Jl ^U-jj^j j^ Jj3^ j 
Apple-ton : op. cit. Note 1 . on. p. 56. "~*~"" ^ "^ ^ (^ ) 

Burnet : p. 137. { ^^| 

^ ^.y^ 1 1Jjb ^y ^^ (A) Jp^IU jliil . r3 _, JrJa _^ »J3^- (AV) 

, \YY-1Y1 a- • ^J-tf (l'. .) 
- i^A - 



■♦l_w— j IT J*iy~» J~^ i- — - J fj- T3~*y ^~-> jj\?%\ j! )) w-j^ 

i ^ „»UJI J^l (J <J>lyuj jJI s-Lj^-, Aj^-j j.a^ _k!yL, f~Uj ^rv^j ^.a* 

^UJl ^ (521 O) ^L^jj^ ^ ♦ '^ — S blijl ^IS^ ^ 
jl ^ily Jk lil «;! : fi-b^ J.IJL, (KalJiklos) ^-^CJlf ^KJL^jJi 

C,J^ J I jCl^_ t^Ji J5o Ai"'-Lcj £ y ^ (j^**- 5 4ia— Ijj <*£jJLl J I ^JU) 

Anytes lT^ 1 J 1 ^ : (01 o) j?V <i J— ** >Sf ! ^'> W • «d 
Jlk>V _U1jL- obUttV ^^Ji t-jU ^j^! jl juJ ^1 J^d ! j ^13 ^JJi ^6 

OJ. jjl ^yL _o iv-' jV Aj^^o J>IJuwl dii! JulJ )) J\i b, <LUI .^^jj| 

y;l <-J' jl5 IS! dUwaj! ^llj i -4J>j^js*j abuse-people 

^ <Gl JJh ^rl^^V! J-Ul<jj^i 4 ljJt». jyj' jl^^j JU*l" jV J--^ 
^^^oJI <*>-_^l ,-vW^y J 1 J* mischief ^pV ^LiJ ^_r jl J^J! 
: c^j t JjM J * (( °* u io-Ui a-U J er^ 1 (J* a good turn 
<39d) ^UaJI J J*IJL- <J^_ ^JUI J^iii i i^U <)V:> <J U, jU dlLlU 

\j 7r J' jij ^j>- JsL&VI ^ **— *' l_j-aUj jl l_j.Jal.-j ^J <;Uj *b! jl 

C^L- jl o\s> J»1JSL> <Ji*jA 7&fb ^ jl : oJy J_^i> *> ♦ ^'^ *0"jj> jj 

/r_J?j JsIJLj CJ_j-° ^ya jj* CJUOJ -U.JJ i 4j?i ,iuj-XU tlJuJl r-jj i_'L~. iJ 1 jv 

\j — *.h (^JjV! j ( : jL_is r-j i>j.s iiLJl Aischines j^ i-<l 

"Kritias" ^[^ S ^ ji <S i -*i:*> jlT <^V C>_jil J I J*lyL- flk^.ij H 

^Jp Js-iyL. jl : ^iI^CJjj LJ j 1 ik*-i^JI jli o'j.l- ylt j^ J3I Juu j 
jLJ diii5"j ^ — ^ 'U^ -T i V pUoJI j J*!yL- jCJj ♦ ^pjiLi!! 

Burnet : p. 186. [) .]) 

J-; * *__- iL~« Jji)1 IJLa (f ^U All )) J JbtJ Vj * Ibid. p. 187. (i,p 

jy 5 ^ v il >~~n i.v^ . ff'iL^Jb UiU^l f ^W ; ^i^l o'^"j^ 
: 3u jJC% ,_^>-Jlj -^j^i <ik— jJl ^ l,A.-a 
. «5LsJb tfeUu^l ^xlki- ^Lk^l ^1 Jx i Ojll Jl ^ Ojl jIjD 

I would Rather die having spoken 
after my manner than speak in 
vour manner and live". 
Apol : 39. p. 420. Line 33. 
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♦ ^^aitJ; <u5SJlI (J -klyLJ i jJU 1 <*L$ji <_* j jl j^iji^-S'l (5^j 

4 j^j jl -jj V-^j *j^l AaUiJI <ol *i*j jl ^~Ul t.^ia \>\yL^ j! ttUSj 

^Cj V 4 Jl oJ^ j^jjj 4 (Vt) "Tanner" £ l>^f <jl yi <^j^ J*- 

<~*L~, ^^1 l» \ ,1 iJLa ji dU Mi ojjS\ U* ^,JS jl W^> ^ j6"Lj! 

V L~a>- jlT _Ulyi «- jl 1^*1 Ljl ^c- J*!yu- iUil J ±J-J j-la I J*aJ' 

jy^A^i) >* ^ *v Uil t 3L.L.JI (j ^.AJteillj &}U*V1 Ji <=-UJI 

jj£j UJuc [ +£ !j 4 <iLJ U ji 4cljJ1 jl ^jyLJl *Ui jjJ J j^jUJIj 

^1 jU '<j\?j\\ <^L~J1 jj^\ J \k>JI jl ,_>lj^Jl ^a L. Ju a»j J^w ^\1 

♦ - C>jj j^iu jl 'j jLJl <^V jL-w» 4j! j*>J^i (• rt-L-Ca jl Jj j( JLjI 

<jLj (J 4-^I^j-aJI tU^-j J*- ((^j— L— 0) *— .b ^^ jj-i <i 1 jjlOUV Uijj 

♦ ^-°> IJU._LI^ j j^j 
jjJJI jv^Jl Jl ^-jJ jl 4*aD ULdlj r UuV! j *^lij ^Jl j^j 

; J^l^i-.l* )) I Jldl jysJl Jlrw ^^ J ♦ (jj fl^iLiJI aJjs> Jjl Ljajfju liA£.j 

to speak evil of men *j -Jl» ^1 J I jS"-^* jV :>Ia*i~- VI jrvi' <i^l 

Jo.ji M <il JwJwl j^j ♦ IjOrw jj5j" jl dL-^rjl ^U j>^u2J cJLi iSl j 
w-—j" jl j-* Harm ^J>VI ^UJ ^-~J" jl J«— VI j-* W J^C V <b-u 

♦ (( °""° OOll aJu& J JUJI -L5"ldl| ^A llftj 4 ^1 ^J 

•j^ \LS__JI ^^ <3& jU- J JjI jJi— ^ys ^L^o _^rti- -XJiii ^^-^^ iT 2 " -? 

Thucydides t r" v r-'-^ ? -3 a^J:^ l^^^J 1 lP 4 ^ ^U-^l j jwfU 

: oyy^Jlj i f jJb' U^ TV 4 TV - i^ljaJl j^l (l.r) 
Memor; 1—1, 12 ff. 

Xenoph : Apology, 29 (WD 

. & ^U1 H.) 4j_i-Uj . (S) J=J11 >i 

Burnet : p. 105. 
: <j jJKJ^b ^^ 5 J3 U^ ( \ . ^) 
Meno : 94 — 95. p, 374, of the Dialogus 

- iT* - 



ji ab 



aL.^jJ! *4J^U*j Nj ^L—j^iilj <tjLJkl **oVjl j^U**_ e^'J* 

*V> AJ i ^ Ji UC- j\f J i; i ^:u;- ji C> V Ilj^ j^ ! ): 

^^ ^ jiii j>^ ^ljCji »v> ji ^ J* ^ ^^ r*^3 [ 
a^ct^flji J B Liu; 45-Iji iiyL^ Ji ,^-ij] <«^j ^JJi j..^ ] -^j 

<_jV i "Js, j\t 3 jUAc- i _ r ^}\ jl )) : yJ. ^^XUl U^^» ^J^ o^ 

^^ji j'^a-i j^i fbC^i »v> o* est _ c (VV) *v> & ^h 

Callicles li* y>j ^r^^ ^ ^W^rTJ^ Cf J** J^ l^ ! ^ 

ji J ^j 4 ^^ <<Lkj ^l <JjJd! Loli- j^^_ JV _UyL* jc~k jl A*j 

U-l-u jt U1x» jyC> jV iy:> o^-U! flj^ tj »—j jfiiji^-j JaljiL. ^^ 
J J^ dli i^l^LA JTIj c*"1 *T » : AJji ^JtCJlT o-^. Flatterer 
lil'lj f j-J>A J±* tk (j^ dU ASiu" dl"\ JJ-.J <r U U^>. _y^x* dij o-*** 

,j\ j f ♦ (( ^* A5 miserable mean person JJ*j ^^ ^yz-r-J- 

J^ jlj iofL^j) r Ai_ j! oji^-il ^ ,^-J ^ s : ^ ^'j^ ti -Wyi- 

f U'i ^-li^ ^y <U-^' U ^-U^ j^li AJi bl 4llj ♦♦♦ jj_^ — LJ Jio! j^ U V 



O.v; 
Ibid., 95. p. 374. 

Gorgias : 521. p. 582. of the Dialogus 

Ibid. 521. p. 582^-583. 

_ trs - 



<J1 ^»Jb 11 JsJI L ^-i Jx« <*U <Li3 ^l> La (ji^lj ♦ ow q^ 1 

CjL .Jil ^U J^ t U-~*:>- *VJ* Jo^-i.j -WjL, jl Cp <iil^ jJ>Lh_j 

j! ^jCJ^ J* *>j ^s-^ 4 -? X l (( ° U) ^--^ )} ^ ^A^ 1 
:>1jj Jsl^L- jc >T .ilJu ^.Aij ♦ ^V^l V-V^ ^ — u i^ ^.A^L 

jl : jjK-V l »^ o-* ^ J 1 Libanus u*J^ j*j c^ ] J^y. tJ*- 
j j jl : c. -jjS" J j — *j ♦ 1^>L- J* J-jJIj -^- ^ J* ' ^r~ ** 

jJu>j . LjI J jryl^^ oU-jll J^- <^-^> ObU&l f^> JiS' -WJL, 

^U^_ jlf ^Vl jli t je-^l J* jj)-u^ t ^jl/lJ^j, j> J ^-5'l jl 

^^1 ^j ♦ L^V v-L-JIj ULi^YIj U^JI ol — -ill ^U _^' 

j^*)U! jl /Jci jl LJ^j ♦ U^l^-U] -tl^ *1-u> ^L^^i ^^W* 
OL—Jll Jl r r obL^il f-^-i -W>- Jl Jl Ijiy J bl >^ S ^ 



Cbroust: op. cit. ch. 7. p. 197—164. 

: ^tijl J^iJI c^j/ o'^^y J^ >^ (ni) 
Ibid. ch. 8. p. 2,3—204. 

Memor : 1.2.9 
Chroust : op. cit. Note 1352. 
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^Jjlj ^-oL^JI it-1 Antiphon of Rhamnus ^yj^j ^j 1 j^^t 
I Aj*\\ j\^>.\ 3 U^l^-OJ ^Uj JJ>U L^tf jl J <^» -W>- jtf 

uuj ^Jij j^j ^j^.^' 1 -^ r3 t\\ ^ -^y -^ jy^ 1 ^' Jr 

o5> j>^V oj^ u jl : J>_ t ^i>J j^- ur *\J*V\ <J* f~5 

^yii^b jL^rl <> jlT -el jmj >T J> l^y J^j - -» 
4_^juB L~_^j jL-^ <_jl UL_- b*— i>j1 -aSj ♦ ^ ^ J^>' 

j^C L ^}\ <-^3 oj^l o^ W ^ c^ *' ° r,) > U ^ & ■**-> 

Ibid. p. 222. f '^) 

Appleton : op. cit. p. 56 — 57. U 

. u < vr <^-^ 

Lowess: op. cit. p. 158. 

Lowees : op. cit. p. 159; 

and Burnet : p. 136 — 137. 

tin) 

Lowess: op. cit. p. 158 

. \A o" ' i£3^. (HO 



J I bUr -I c-Jjj iSj,3 ^ rx) LJ"^ <i'Ju%* jLci w-iljjo *jJ^j Jj j* 

J_o-*> a^b V 4jl ( j^l?>UI ^ tiAJi ,*-^_^ Jl ^^> jl jji ) jjlOUl 
j^^^i—j I JL — !j ♦ <Lju jl dLij J^ & ^r^ J*^ tlr* "J*^. >* Ji c cs^ 

-Li^j <LUol Cj\j-te*J J**J jlT (( O^aH )) jl Jj.A)j jJ»>Ul <j^jl*J 
(^*>Ju JA J*lyL- Jj>-j JL- I Si U <1U- (J_j ♦ J*p>Ulj J^jJIj c^Ij ^1 ♦ U^i 

♦ W) ^UJJ! Jp <*Mp \Xt» yl^l ^ 0_^)l cJd-j V jt <Ju*Jl Jl 

l_^jU JulJoj L^-C* ^Uj jlT J?lyL, jl )) ° n) j-jj] J>ij 

jd! ^ J£ ,_... fl -;1I I!* 4tl *> jOj ^JJI j^lll V-j^J! oVL»Vk 

jjS'JJll jrt — all I jl ^ "^j-^3 \~*>j*£> j%\ _/t~*iT J^ Ojj-^i 3 ^' Oi*^- 

Apulius)^^^! li j^ J ♦ -klyi— ^^ j^ jj**>iii 4) ^^%, U *3i^" _>* 
a*l J _^j jLjl j£I I ?j — I* ,j^^- (^ J ^j i „ **\ J^ *3_?k}UI 31 

♦ ♦ ♦ UulejlOt Jpj J, _Lii <JL*I ^k ^ J^ 3 jyl j^ ^ JJI j jlT tf 

J.lyLJoSjUl J^_ ^^Jl jl : j^>>i\ ojm l-U JJU j>y— 5*1 -Ut -UJj 
0—0]! J J>« L«j 5U& jlj VjS ji ^^ J^ ^' <*J^ J^. -^, ci*^ 1 
j_Jl" Jjc_I ai J-i^L- jl j^JI^ ♦ ^ jbC JT j i>U w^ 

Alexander : op. cit. p. 60. 

Lowess : op. cit. p. 158 : 

CUT) 
Burnet: pp. 129—130 and Note 1. 
on p. 130. 

(HI) 
Lowess: op. cit. pp. 158 — 159 

Memor : i.c.i. 
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LS nn) 4*1 VI ^1 Ui-jl ^ ^ 4il jj-iii ^LCJI J ^iJ i^jjl 
jfiu Ijl^ y> Ji ^Jl ^* I) jl-bl <SiS' ^i^lJJl Ojj-^JI ^c j I U^ LjAsij 

♦ j_^>U 4J^'_j ^1 yl 43V J*i iJji jl 0_^J! lJL* 4i!'^ ^ tfj.A.3 *A& 
<j jjjl 7t-usJ<J jJtl^j J 'ill fc-i-j 1 LjLo- jt \LAa\\ j]j <Lo IjkU» U-Uc>ll« 
_J )) c_-^tj v ^-Vi 4b Ut* -.£, ^kaJj ,«.a'Jl) ^-^ J V bli J' **-,'•£■ <^2_' 
jl ^liJu^ li ♦••#♦ 4)1 jSy ^Jj», ij 1 . . r& jlC_J dib C-i*i ^J ^J] SJU] 

a ^ /i _^ ji sy^vi ^ i>-i x-Vj ♦ (( orv) JjSi u i'jb. jyq 

•^ L_ij-^iJI <LjOJ'ij 4^ j^ < J -ft J 1 4oL£a^/l Cx-jJ 4stjj Lg]b ji'^V 
J*iJl> iSjA) jl ^-jC^j j^JJl Jlkll ^^-^i J^ £jfc-AJ <*3^ U* ^j>.\ A&>- 

♦ <* A) jyOl col_^ }jb ^i i^jGJ! <bUl i'^l 

4 li^il IS 4 j^U jS-L. 4J1 ij*-^ tfji^ ~j*\JL* J15" bl ^3^! j 

^—^ ^j Ji 6 (_r^ -s^j <■ p—^ l j o-^ 1 V^! J-^il ^ lif - 
^[kJ.1 ^ j^C t CW) oJ^ J~^ US' ^Ldb ^j a-jJI JJ ^-iJI 
^c -ta>LJI jjiy — S'lj j_^}Ui JI^SI s-^Jj Jlcj ttUi J^ *Lj g -:: :;;<.,.. j jl 

^J 4jL ti^jo jlS" J^lyi— jl ?=1~Z~J jl 4 till j-« J—y 4)Ij J*lyL- jtjii 

<__JLL' j^oj^'l jj3 _ysj LXo'_^ ^X ...«■« (J ay oJ3j 4)1 cjLj S^lyu-) 

J U^L_^ 4^5^ jjA; JUI ^1 ^ jj^l J! ^U^J! ^ jUJl 

4)1 (j-L-rl j Js, 4]j^.^< o^rj—iT (j^J, <i"^^ J^JJI j-* PjJ IXtoj ♦ jaXIlJI 

. nr *> J^dl ^y 4)11, V ^A^' ^1 JJM ^^I 4JW yL^ 

4 4jll)l 4^-UJI jJ l -ail jS'Jo jl ^^-UJ jC^_ I 4^-mjI^J jJUm 

♦ Liol 4J (( 4*5SJ.I J e-Ui )) 3 jji^uJfl OljjS'i 6 j^L->U1 0'j_jl=*» 

. AY ^ . « £>JJin )) (HT) 
. \.*\ i \o i \\ v* . « ^-JJI » (UV) 

CHA) 
Zeller : op. cit. p. 115 — 116. 

Burnet: p. 130. 

. J^^^liAi^T (A) JaJL. J 1-U ^Xj-iH Jy <*^y >il (IT.) 
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(. $jia%\ Cj\> ] 'S y* j\'l LjjJ ^Lt U jl ^ij ♦ ^L—ji c^liT <3 fUCsJ 

♦ <™ J U ^ 7 ll[t ^ UJi 

j^^jy— 5"1 }U*i 4 <u$* J> e l — « <3 -Wyt-. <u^>^j tljV l^-i-jC- J ^iti*** 

♦ nrY) jrvi ^pJ ^^^ <y^l J^l^ J*lyL^ j^ ajj-^ aJJu (C <J'b/i )) (3 

..fl '-'ll 2j\^j (. Jill ci ^^^5" QltL^U <_-»-L^> jjl»>iil aj_^-aj 1«J-j L JkJii 

« ( -\ to U-3 Jj C L- JLl ii* tc-Jj^L-pj 1 <A W .kn jj-»V LT^*" *-^H J-^ -5 

^<jli ^rtC- jjij^S \ Ojj^isji L_Us ^y*---iajl *l*iJ L-jl.3 jli_^I— (jl e_jj— flJ_« 

t W ^ U1S IJJ* Jkj -^ j>>lil Oljjl^j iljj" -A^Vi <*fil <— ^ 

1 «{ j <bt-=t^J1 ^ _ r ls> £* W jyill <^ jji>^~ 5"l <j_1jj Cj^lpli ^-j^ 

J ^CJj ♦ jy^L-5"! - — « <£&• jyCr liU» U-i^ -U^J j^Ui <>_!jj 
tl_>- ^3 J*\» jrJ-il -^ Jfr l-^aII l-i* ^j_^ ^ f - ^' ^-^ J '^ 1 

: aJUI ^L^!)U jjij^ — S"l ^'^j l^LuJii e-Ui 

"" " ** . o^J1 i-U ™ juj UJ ~ ~ J^\ (\r\) 

J ^L.15" oJL_j>J_5 ^US^d^ J «a — aJ ^ Jp\^i^ ^-^ j^TJ- ( -«-^j> j*^ 



Smith. T.V. : Philosophers speak for Themselves. Chicago. 1955. 
p. 104 ff. 

UL^S J Ul , JpI^jLj ^ LoLzT ^ J^ (S) Jpti* J sLu^y^ 
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J^ <j -^j u i.*JS jf ^^1 ^j <^ l^U; J jl 4fljl ^ J JJl^j, jl 



OH) 



^1 jV J^jl !-U Jl, Jku jj>>T ju Jij -UyLJ ^J U Ji^« 



I4I& /p. . Jt) jl ^jX-^J ^ -UjL^Js a'^Cs JiptJ 



o" 



,1) 



J^lyL. Ai_ii jT ^ o*^ ^ itUj J jjij^Xi jl __ r 



-L. ^j -k^ljS* <3>U-l> ^^ u s'*^ 1 ^' 6j>-*> <>mJ^ J-sc>j — r 

<<L..Ll!I <_£ "Aj«X>- c_^^ ^^>>-L/? j Jal a,,i a t4-^ a-* *Ow V & j 4-"t2jl oXftj 

*j *;' Lj j^jl d j^. L Ujlj ♦ _kft9 Jj^U-IT V .jkiilj lijjliilj 

iij^ ^—^ U.& ) f!yii^>U U^lj ob^il ^ b>.l «j>-^ o'jjUJLl <J 
) ~JI ♦ ♦ ^^lJI ^jJ^j Jill <j JjbJU L.JUL.J ( >^l 

♦ ( j»il 

. (Ko) \Jb i-u, 

Jj » (J J^~jj \4ka~J3 Jsljjjj J_jjjl— .5"1i <j1jj JLaJ (1VT) 

Taylor : Varia Socratica. ■ J— -j J3 

Russell : op. cit. p. 101 • JL j_j 

ZellerR : op. cit. 116. 

Russell : op. cit. p. 101. - J-~>j W^ ^jj ^ »-i* J^jUi\ otO 

: Soil Jjk L> (J jM Jb-V V ^j . JalyL- Oy ^ ^ 5_u 

Smith : op. cit. Note 4. on p. 14 

\ -1 £ T^.-TW -^ e^^-^1 *^ij ^r-* 5 ; ^ f^ tlX-Y'W 

ob/iJ^ ^jp-VI *^V1 o^j * TA(_lVAo <i- ^ ^^ «^^» 
^L.^ ^ cJUJI J-aill ji^^ . f .<3 TV. ; »^^ Jl ^ LijJ1 • X - JU . ^^ 
Chroust: op. cit. ch. 3. p. 44 ff : c- ,jf 
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jL-^Ij oijji-^il j ^1 j>5Ul JljSl. J^Vl : JjVI ^JJl 

4Ji^»l <jl 1 k Jj-ij lj-»j <lU>j <il V AJLa=^ -klyu- sljl JjLj j_^OUI 

■Obj5ti1_3 JpU-Vlj frljiilu-V A-*' J -^ v-J J*I_JL- j^io dUS Jpj j* 

<Jli3tl <J^jJ!^ l/ ^uJS ->_jl£-j Jill <j J^ *_>>-L^ ^& jj ^k^jl J^i US' JLii 

.v* j jju-to J * Ijd U* U4JI jLti.1 U4-JUJ (3 J_?«" " J i — *-*^ r* <_>'j J"* '-^*_3 
^"j j _^ t L» dUlj ♦ jjl»}U1 (J^jUj, V U jL~> jlj jliyL-jSj j^ijl^Sl 
Jj! Ji—i **£■ e-\-=^ *J^-^ Jj^-> j' ,%£-*!. I /^ i j^Uall a-U> <U-»> (J £ *J^J 
j I <?>tf j^i^L^Jfl U ily -Gj jji*}Ul Oljjl^« Jc- iU^cVlj ajiiCilj 
,jjij,L*S\ JD <_£JJI J^lyi^j oUliU* (V^ J 1 ^— —^ ^-^-^j^ OUJJu <*jjl 

J *--j U-.S" j^db j! J J i*_^ — ^33 o-\ — 1 a&ji. <Jl US' c5r ^ _^ **j*i 

J^lyL^ j I,*",.- ! Jlsj i i*\ <U-^ expedition of Cyrus ^3j\ ~* A ^=** 

\ M ljl.f.V._^1j *_^Vl <i'U>- i J~* <i -Wp« J^J i djkiJl ai* Jj*- 

JjU. J>lyL- jl Oji>y..S\ kj-f^j 4 Delphic oracle ^ ib -\ *** 

lilj ♦ U^jlLUu tf, <ij»i U jf 1 Jj^j ♦ c-j^jj.1 Ijj> ^ "Ujc- <-i«-^j jt 
jl f cijl '•* * ci j £ ^ ^x^' *^ j^j-L^l jlC I ji-T _ / - <J jlS* 

y> I Jm ♦ dUr <j'yL- v^ 4^-j^-j J^s -WyL» oUj jy!>^JI j.?-} jjijl— S I 
jjijl-jfl Ljlat— ^1 ilyL- oijjU^s j^ fj=- J U iSj>-\ <^r Cf3 ^ 
<JL_ ^3^ o\~J J^ j' <—^. W^ _^ ^ j j> <J ! J^i l?^ t-^ ! ^ ^ 
^Oj 4 J^lyLJ jJL^u5" < r 5' Jl £_^JI J -J^-l /i ^J ^JaJj, ♦ J^iil 
Ui! ^U_ (( oL>/aj! » Jl ^^Jl ^UJJ ^ 7-r^l j4* ^LiJl Jy^ 1 -^ 

♦ oU-iJl iUJI "-U«7 jp -^joj ^AL. JfflyL- jl (J>£ ^1 ^^Jl 4^_j Ai j>' 

oUjl^>)) J^ (cO^jTJJIj) ysx- ^lill JjaI! J^i, J 1 J>i*i' t>* JlS"o5j 

jyC jl laj L* t-'}j-*J t>* V>y W^ D J>^' ^^ CCJ^^I 



3J- 



JL 



^i? U-^J^ jyS jl J^ !-U*j J-U j^^^^! jl JirwMll ^J ♦ fJliil 

j^Jl ^j ♦ ^yLJiJI JUJI Jl ^L* <J jl CyropaediaJI JZ L_^ 
j5" Jjij ♦ iJb- <>ji uL^I fXu J U CC Hi'l^jS'S )> Jc^ J-^, J' P^. 



£TA - 



i ij_^J1 LUx- M*j ^"15* jT jii dU Jdj U-Xskj o'jTJJll y J^IJL- ^ 
^ tL5r i ^1 <Jj*i jl « . I? • ■ • ... ; V to I : JWJ! J J^ jl j~»-VI ^ <c!j 

Jl^JI J^l^iLJI <j!_3 i 4ilJb J^lT tjj^y^^ J»1yL-. jU dUi *_»^ Jsl^L-, 

^5"^ 4~**l _pn dUS «* 4iU >L>^« jlfy^^-j i-u>- 43^ jl j/u^JJi 
jl^*> d-^jJ* ^j^JI <ijUI jU dUJJj ♦ ^Jj ^ -* ji 4 JJ! JU-J'dr* 
j*^\ J_j! J^...::...J jl jj^ ^3 j_^l/>UI Jc- jUi^-VI ajl£^l_j <>U t^LaS 

C3 ju-"i U-G ^j<,) jl jl5d»}'lj 7=— -»> 1-^* (J*^ <3' -^J ♦ J>~\ \-X^Oj> <_£l 

LjCj dU J5"j c fij^-uJI o-U ^y j_ f i_^L_J'l t>$^> l» <-jy ^-^» J* Mi* 

4Jx- IgJzju ,jJI ijj-aJlj 1-XA J^lyLu jry 4.JLJ1 ^Xo As. tij*Cj jl -\1l*>. 

• £. J»l_Ji -J ^ LIT *jj-^? Ji^ iiJaJI o-XA JU- C~Jj> jto< Oij 

♦ ( ^l^Ul ^ j^T ^^ J ^d^~- 

J}} Jl^* ^1_^-=- J-5 : jg«,.JS Jl 4^JL. -Llji- *L^ |» -11 j^>^1 jl 

<_juj j ^ajij. l^ 01 ^yJi v>-^ jit JjVi ^i J * «^-j 

^_£]| jj ♦ Forms. jj-^J1 jl Jiil> C»l**-s*Jl <fjLUj <L^UJS ojl^j 
jlf jlj ♦ iJL^^JI 41-JJj J^UJI <UJ; ^ <u^ ^ Jl •dL.jcJlf jdl 

jUj^^.jl <> ^j^ U j! Uul Ji^->\J jl ^jC^j * <iUi J <L L*- ij . O^ - L* 

jjbi ^j^ ^ C_Jl J pj iYr <i "The clouds" laJI c*iH 
♦ Utf-K' J Jffl^A-. ^jj^ Jt^ ! J Amphipolis ^^^-^Ij Delion 

Burnet: pp. 126 — 128 (^n) 
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•Aj\_3 jli_^ — <*>j\ jlj CU*kail JJw CjI-Aj -Ai CilT jij <Uy ^J AlSLojj 

<*jLJI <J jl$ J*iyL*i jl Jji*j l.L-*iil P-\i ^J d}j^>j <0 L-JJ aij* J>. _jt 

U \ S" jjijl^Slj oJ&y&\ jlj k.^t^^Jl jlijLl«.ji eJ! LJut- j**JjVlj 

-kljiz wJ jUj^-ji l^a-Ai ^Ji ojj^ai\ jjliii ^j— LiU tiAJJOj ♦ ijvLti* 

_--^ljl J 4 — 4> li^jflu U (j-Jj J?lyi~. ^>L^ ^t jji*}Ul <) \i_J^ U « 
jl JbVj ♦ 7r-i?lji Caricatare J ^ J 15' js <_p*~J\ jl LI ♦ 4j'L»- 

u UU- <ju_jjU -k>-_^> IiA.j^C )] j-,^j£jj ♦ *>siil Ijjs It- .w*'*' jl j-..a'r 
c — J l$sl» Liji^il 1*-Lw«j53l (j »\$C>-^\ t=-^I J* (j^-Jcr Vjli ♦ j^U^ 
jj^j *V 4JLi=JI ^c- jL^Vi jl ^jiLiJ! *5SJI jY <iLi*JI ^& jL>-l }j*la 
,y> ^\ .1 J& .A^L-j jl AjV PjJI IJufe ^ j£>. jS* jl UlTj ♦ LG*^, 

.LijJLo <J^Cj jl ^yCj L : jji <lLJ jl U L J>-^ 4^-iJi JlJ^Jli lilj 
O^VI ^ cJj <j jiS" <>l -bVj es*^ 1 JLJLJ iJ^Ji" j^C jl JuV J j VI 

J>lyi—^ J*^ j^^il^j ♦ (j^jVl ^'j (i ^b M^ — " *L-5VIj U^* 
JLuJlS" \?\ 1~> jj^ai jliyi^jlj ♦ eL.^ (J 4i'LJj.i ^tol jlS* iJuas jl J^m 

, uJl _^ 1 Juij Diogenes of Apollonia^^-^JJ tijyJ.1 ^a L^»ii Ju ^. al 

j^^i jl JjJ^j ♦ i^sbJI « ^-^^ Chorus ^j^l_JI J*^- (^JJI 

j_^>lil jli dMJSj ♦ Condensation ^Ij-gJI ejulXj ?ub /y> eJL>.l_j ^ys 
t& <ck^1^) yCai U jlS bl L Jj c LJ»I. Jjy ^j ^j- 1 ^^ Uj^ J^lyL- J*^j 

: AiLo £ p.1 CjU-^ 4,.la»u jliyi^ji jli dUJkS'j 4 ^ril *♦♦# fjJI jl fi_^JI 

a J^ j5"^j ♦ jwAaII JU jlT <c1j ^ysJI < jiw ^a:: — > <jlj s jbG^l aJ^« 

-x. _L-l jr ii — * X^ AP j^^lil <j lijr^w L_i <Lil5 L J V! -Xatj jl jj^Cj 

JL JjDI ^cA\ jaj * Practice of Death 0_JJ ^ jtj rJ>J' 

Ijja ALo *JC_Jj ♦ 4iUj (J ^.JlL«, t 3j^_JJ t-^j^jS \j\ji^> jJtS\ jiij^l— <jl 
Types r-SUi « J*Ul>' V <*j-USI L-U*^d_Jl jV Vjjl : j^ii*^ _^ ^ij! 
U-jj^J jU^z— ji pJtPel— j U-Uj^j Personalities CjL^>^ a» Jj 
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4_sLA r b ♦ %f*l* L— 1 <uk^ <j*U "The Birds" j^JJI <^_^™^ J US' 
Associates 4 — Jb oU*I^> ill Ail ^J JCj J Jjuf lk. -» j- Jl jl J I 

c ,'^*-*~— 1 0^.w23 0'^r-^l5tJ> tjj.tf.*> ! ailjj 'JtC- (J a^iSjijJ L& f «J I I aj U JUl3 

jjl LUJI Cj^JI> ^ jl ^Cj ^ ^T ^i I ^jU Jl 6 Lfb u J-u^ 
<^j-u jtj (( lr A^JI )) jl Jl c-Jjj ^*Ajj ♦ <o J*-, j^ JU1JL. Lji*>. 

Jl jrj — »-V ejl — *0 Ojij L^l^lfj ^^aL'ijI J^lyL^ c^lU- Jl ^ <JLiiiw 

♦ < Vv > i jiLj 

ux^ \j^> jiT j^y— fi ji ji oj^ ^jsi-i j^ij-L^s'i ^c ui 

'■•UUi jl LJft.* Apologia <^Uj> ^ & OliJjJI )) jl J'Jcj jl UU 
jl o^l^Dl fi i* ^aIj oLLCJI *aa JiL A^Lll <>jlaJI J^ljiJI ^^ 
V LCJ1 ^Jo _^U J^UjI UJ ^-J jjl Jl jiVI Ja ^JL jl ^ J£J1 
j^JI f^- V olil^l .y^' Ujl^ U j ^ j Lf -J : Ji ^oVI J^-JI jl 
c-i j! J*\JL> JjU oSj ♦ 6-U <J%\ ^ ^U_p cJlT U^4 cr ,. J'JI 
,>« io^ljj JJ--L— i Jj^ *_^i V cjI — =J1 jsL^iljj jjj-JcJl ^Jjo J#l Jl^ ^Url jl 

^ — LJI 4 — «.IjJj <- J& J*-£j jl J=ij -WIJLj jl di)j> ic- <U^JJ| <=tjt>- 
j>\j±\ Cf JjO^I <> ^^. LJ J-Jj ♦ V^J 0i>^ Lj^^3 c**^ 1 

dUS ^3 (. \\» jjij^S\ LJ _ / « J L U orA) ^l^ji-LJoV ^j j*i j^ 

^L^at-j **IJI J <il J) 4 ^jMJI ^ JS\ ^O 4JI ^j j^L^Sl jli 

J y»L ^jvp JCj J A*\JL* jli dUi ^j » ; jjy'y, c a',...^u jb UUi' JjL-JI 
j>y-5"l jU !Jla ^ J5"lj ♦ <v™ cijl dUi'j dliijlj oL^bJI j 

^j-5 4 — Jl <*^ji jl JjU:J ^ij JUa-wi^JI J^jLjV Jji* -1?1 ^ Jcacj 

j j — S ^p ^JiSli ^c ( j\ — ^ ^_^j Jij )) : o! ^JiVI 4d— Mail oIj"l5" 

Ijl* ^ oUl^l jl ♦ (U *> LI Ujfjj ^^CJI j Lajmjp jdl ^Xi^i 

, . __ 

Ibid. pp. 144 — 137. 

. f a£L. Jill (1VA) 
Xenoph : Memor, iv. 7. 3 --5 ( 1 T^) 

Ibid., i. 6 - — ■ 14. (U .) 
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■UU «cJj.> tf, 1>\JL^> jLJ Jc ^J?y Jlj5l ^ 4^1 ^5"l <y> pyJI 

jl Jl c-iji .--» f >Ui_-^ !j-l^ (( O^JT-aJI )) x i«r jl JC^_ -^ 
j^ -Oli Jk*^ (( j_^»!>Ul CjIjjIs^ ^ j*-l-l *Ai _ dti %j j^J^ — fl 
^Jjl jl - Uj^J <• l>jjl? ij-L-3^ j>jijl~S I CjuO ^r^ 10 ^-uj ♦ -i»l_yL* 
(5j>-Vl <u»-UJI j» jj Ja .^ Ljejjli" ljA^2^» ol — >j5.aJ1 jj^jo jj — IS 

»jj^a}\ ^1—' J^ U_a— ii' jC>j V *jy£ *L-il A cj 4il) til j 2t*i/l Jl 

Jl 4 If 1i ft -A *j c*Jj» J-^j ♦ -^y* — —J jjv^-~5"l ^4-°-* , ji cr" 

♦ j^lOAil -klyLJ ^jCi^pt-4 J^j'j^^ U-ftj-I^i jl l_-*-mJI (jx jr-^ 6 -Xs».\j 

c,\ *JJI (j^j*5 J> 6 JjVIS' Uj^JL« UjUjStJ" (j*^ ^^" Wj 6 dW^AJI 

<JLd>*Cjlj*^UtA ^L>^-J" o~J ^ft jJ^UI oljjUt* jl c-Jjj l£j?.J 

j *> j_^iOUVl J»1yL- jl <~ij^ \jS ♦ W.',:»-^V -ii jl J^til /^ jlT j'j 

jlj <J jj^y^l jj-aJ" (J j?* -^V o^U-JH I jlj j_^>Ul J>l_^ US' -kl^JL- 

4 ^j Jl C~o jJ _/yJj J 1 ♦ JU^w^l i_-UI J^ \jjf ^ jruBl li* j\S* 

U^ j^j-L^Tlj jUyi^jlj j_^^il J^lyL^ jl ^y jJI ^^kdl _jlJl 

ftjj n2J 1 ^ J*ljA-J JLLjst] jl ^aJl ^ jl Jl ^yS^JJ ♦ J~*T (J^ 5 " 

5fcJI ♦ ♦ jj^L^jlj j^kiyij C-l 3-01 *-^T j^lJI i -kHs ^L-jlSI (CjIjjU^ 

j* li fcj ♦ jL ^jlj jjijUSl 4 — jjjj (J I — *-Aj.Jj ( V L* J5 jj^jj 

♦ Aj ^j 

jji^L-5'l j jjl'^il <J^ ^*j < U 7^-^ j<f£ J*~Ji ^'^^ _r^' -? 1 j^- 3 -^ 

CUD 
Burnet : pp. 147 — 149. 
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-aS>£.~} Am Jai\ o*\^> jjULo J^ziT -b-^jj ♦ J-^\ ** LjhJi*.! ji jU... jt j 

♦ cur) ^-^j jyloj J jtf jl ^u jL*l U^ ^.. L 

^ n jsci^ji -uji i-x^j <ol ijj.^ (V-jut ^ JbVj ♦ «u=*=jjl' 4 ^.^^y 

Chroust Man and Myth : 4 >Lf Herman Chroust c— 3 J' yj* 

4-W^Ji — «JI j-iLailj Li^ «u! _y» t5^' SJtfU «J La>iU La <Ui*Lu L^4j 

♦ jj-ifc^j 1^.^j«i <3^£- ■i-btjj Ljssjjli' U-^jj I^jcJu^j <W)-XiJI 
<J?lyu—jMJ W*U *4^U^ 1^.U.J> J^lyuJi s-VJa jlj L^^ai- Lol J 

jlji,./?h j^ ^i^jjujjjij ^iyii^j^i J* y^-j f-y 'y**- ^-^j? 

j, gJ'UUjiJ 1j* ks- b-btj' aAib (j^Jjl Jl-JI c- aii (jui U3lwwl3_^J I j >'G 

jl — r U * — |JU J^ J*^\ Cj* <^ ^-^~i frt^* 'j^jj. ^ '^'j * ^^ 

J»V1 ^ j! ^LJU^ Jl <_£.sJj Ji <Lkly."...j^l j LalS I jl J ♦ ^>\J& — ' 

Thirty Tyrants jy^l SlikJI *5^ J ^J^ US' *^Lii JuJ^J J! 

dlJJJj ilji - « <^^J: ^u^^^ <J jd ^J ^JJIj (ur) i'^TL-aS i'JU) 

^__JI ,_jU- ^Jl 4)lkiciJ ^Sj^S <*.jJh <JI ^"I^XJ^J A3i ^JJI jU 
<k^!jj Jlj^j jlT ^JJI j*iji <JI <*^^ Ujj 4ii ctU j> JS ciLij i ^L-Jl 

♦*• j r^^ ^ J -ki_^~. ^b ^^' ^^ J^ ~&Ji J 1 jh'O'^^. 

(UX) 
Appleton : op. cit. p. 99 ff; Lowess : op. cit. p. 152 ff, 

^ g\j] j_^ji c -w.^ . o^ui (ifo) V^^ J 1 ^^Vb >ji rut) 



lj} 4 — 'Hi J& j*J>~ jli J-iiil *$JUo _I?lyL- lji*>- jA^I_yLJI jl Uj 

1 — ji *4)"l ^jlll OUljAM '<J\$ ^1 ^^>-l Olibl <Jj.i.,...h\ ^jil Asci dJJJjj 

J ^Ji fOS ^ a-l jlS" ^Ui ^1 jLJ ^ J^Ul ^oVl >J\ IJla 

jlS" <^AJ1 cijJS i-U (jj ♦ jji y^ Sy pli-Ulj 4 oI^jTaJI ^ iy>- _j~Jt 
^yjLJ! 45 1 — JJ1 <u«li Scillus ^Jl <Ji Jjo ^i 6^ /»jii j^^L-i"S 

Antisthenes Ja^I olLf ^& ^T Jai- IJU* jlS* Jus Ju^^JI J^}\ ^ 

(OUjilyLJl o^j-^' J j>}li! ^U1 ^1) J>MiV1 ^iyLJS Ja^JI 

AristippUS J ■■;,■.'■' --J ^ <la— 1^) JUj UJ ^^ t5"^'^ : : ?..'.'! V1 Ja^Jlj 

Jj—». Uljj jlf ^-*J'_? JyiJI <-i^w ilj5 fb ^JJI pl^l IJa 4 4fi-Lj"lj 

<-l?J1 j lil^ ^j ilyL, ^JUJ ( ^^1 _^izJi ^1 ) 5-^Tjj^jVi 

^ ^51 j^^JI <J Ja~JI jl j_^Mil jlS" lil U ^1 o^j ^ ^ i^CiJl 
♦ OUtj JhlJLJ JL^i\ £jj\J\ <5! ^Ic-^V >V' 
J^lyU. <UTU^_ ^ -^ J (^ i t O - U U \) ^jToJ! o' 

^Ji *S>-^V! ui 4 ^Y / /r^r i^J ^i^CJ^ ^ USj ^\ o- v— Jl 
dUJU-^j (\ c t M — \ l \ & \) c*\fjJ\ j*\ 3 <U5"Ull -a j«Ur 
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4— 4I>J _L!yL- ^TU„ [^^ J}\ ^jjl ; (( U>JJI )) ^ jl^ 

i^lyLJ! j^> <l^ ol>Lf j^ ^ ^Jl c^ijji _^ jHJ| £^1 LI 

j^Oli! do ji ♦ 1,\JL* J^h iUjJbJ! oUljJ'MJ ^^j <jjp-I ^i dUJJj 
^>jJ! LI <A ojj^ U'UJl, ^ ^JUI JSU] jl^^JI ^Lil VUjJI y> 
<j£ OjiyS\ (( ^^fSj » (( p\i* )) (iUi <j L, sULdi ^.i-YI i^Uii 
♦ _L>lyL— c^ a** o^ jdl <A>\JL* __ j^VI oll^Cjl ju> ^i* 
J! SjLsi *l ^ V i>Ul ^>-01 a Ju jf JU JT Jp ^_ V Ijlaj 

1^1 111!* if^jtJI 4*5*1*11 A-iSLj p^jJI *ju> j5 *!jcjI ^ JoV Tc-sb-aJl 

Wj"° tj 5 ^. ^ ^"'j^-^ ^J ^' Jf* -^J * cCr^' *-»^* 4 <-*. Jljr U 
4 — Jjs dUJ> ,^>j <i^kJ •u.iij i^stj J_^j \X*j ♦ <c-Lj1 Jui? J> \A JLm JlJ> 

J^i. J* ^LLI j>JU L^ jlT ^jQ^ ji c-? lilj 6 ^■■.^. : "^l 
^—^1 Jrui-3l _^ jlf All lift ^ j^5o Jjv.:..:pVl OL15* J^ V 

^ u ^ jC ^J JjiJi 11* ji^ ji ^ t jj ji ^Cj j ♦ _LiyL. ^ ?C:: =^2ji 

• (Ul) ^ J Jl j^l ^ JjVI ^1 J 
<-L.l«rl <j jy^ul ^ ^JljCJ^ Ai-I J^ <J^1 c— j^T t_-:lOl »x^ 3 
<^-ali oLbai ^jt- ^ <Jdi ^fhji J! ^10 1 j^u ^ ♦ °' to) _li^j 

jS i -^Li »j\J\ jyDl j Socratica J^ijii ^ ^ ObbOl jl 

^ ! (**J r^^ <^- S/^L-. ilyL, Oj^ -Uj „: <JUI J^IJLl JI rt^S" 

Js-I^JLi *s-S^j ^ t ^*il-U JmVI *aLlL* ^ Ljj oVliu a'Ojs. jjJ^I^UI 

^t j ^ys a* *j=J\ IJ^J Li^^jj j 8j kJ^ ibid, 204—207 [|U) 
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♦ 4ja\ JUtj)] ^j& C-UJJI (( *UwJ\* )) Jj*4j ^ jt JjjS-Hl 

^^-Jj _L,lyL, J_^ pIjJI J^l^ ^ 4JHJI aUjLI J*!* Iaaj 

4 ^IJUjJOI qy J-L^tU J>1Jl^1 L*j ♦ 4^-L^Jl J»*iJ^ jLU-J.1 jl"U 

O^ i^-^ ! OljtS" jl J_^l j^Cj CJjJI (j-ii J J ♦ 4J*1yu~.jYij 
eJuto jJl-j jljj 4 fLJI (jr -L r Jl jflJL U^rw <L^> <J Uj_^ t * J £j J jlj 

j ^t .•;; ! frljl 4 «OL ^-U j\+&\ I^Jj^c-j Li»jC J?iyL^ ^Jj* *l»LllOt 

Lstjj-AT ^jaA jj^i-Hl j^lk^ij— Jl jTj -X*j ♦ J*1yL- Xi> 4^*** 

SiU-li Iaa J^j_j 4 ~jJ *^jUll j5CiU £**3I jS"^ Ji*^ *jL^ -WyL. Jp 

j^jOI la ^ *\j -xij ♦ <_-JL?VI <^5"^> Jl *-^.^ frt 5 " ^LJ»'j *«^ 

J*_^L— ^ J_?J — il j* J*ljl— « J*» jl Jj?L* <£^\ Lr s\^J J t 

<lLil l^JUol Li j *4-Ji\ '<J*\jtL^jy\j S>\Ju^ ^Ul jl Lf ♦ l^lyLj^l 
♦ ojjf L <J jlT J*lyL- Oj^ jl ^ 4-Ui^IftJ^Jl jL=jl ^» jl iljft 

jl_^ J^JI A^JayJI oU.^Ul cJ-u^— I L L^ - liCfcj? 

^ J a l_j«VI l-i— * t=— ^.j ♦ ^j>^ tr-fV ^"^ -^y^ '^ ij ^ 

- ♦ ^JUJI <UJ,I j o^J o>*T jl 

3j -u_^ ^'y 5 AJ ^^ J? 1 ^J— " j^ ^ Wl ^J- 1 — r 

dUJJ^j ♦ L^LwJl <JUj Mji^ jc- UUj (J ^_ ? ^i t JI ^ ^pTl^Oj* 

jl Ltj Jj JL^I t^ cr* U-^^ Jr^^ s " J 1 ?**J 4 ^^j^^ V 
Socratic Apologies -l^l^yL^e-^^ jl ((J^l^yL^ Sj^k^-I)) jj^ *_**— < _^lu* 
4_^^iJl iUj^ UL^- ^1 4ii\ill 4JU.J11 ^iA J^ ^-^1 ft-i* ^ Jl 
Euclides of Mogara ^jLJ^l j— Ui Aeschines Jj^Jj j^^ ! ^^^ <y* 
4.-.. A .-:;V1 o^bOl J^ j^ jl LJpj Phaedo of Elis ^Jl tijl jj-Lij 
JLJl cijj -tlji- *JLl! -Uji J olili u ^' l ^ r 1 ^ ^^ (js^ 1 ur'-?^' 
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jjlOteljjji^— i'iplb ^> U-i P^iJji ^1 jU Personal Stage 

-U^_ c^>- j^i— 51 L^_^^ 4_Jlilill 4UjJ J^ lores' -U^u L^Otfj 

q»J^ U-Lj <uT Util Jl ci^aJoj ^-J'ljXlJjj ^j J^UcIj _rp-Vl jl U*^'j 
tiljil ^Jujj ♦ f jj\JlJj>^ Jp jjl Jl l ^:......':.jl dUi (J U-Z* j^iy — S*l 

Obbf l^J ^JuJ !_^ Al\ Jl ciljil c5 4lo_j . (UV) 'oJ^\ Jg 1^^- 
Pj 3-Xll aJlfe jl Jl IJ> ija jS\ <J}jl\ ^~*Jj J; ♦ J?I^L- ^j-^^j 

** J*L^JI Jl iaJisJI J ciJ^r JCj - J ^I^JL. _ ^Vl jl 'iA?\JLJ\ 
{ j^>\ J l^i\ j! l^J\j *jjL^\ fJ>j$ ci-^' cjIS* Ljlj Jtjjdl Jol^S-* 

Jl *4*ii 1 Jl*j (jfLteJl (_£**£' jl jl-Ui' ^ frr*^^--^. J ^ rt^^-^ {jj*^ «3 

j! jl (, W^i jfl3*j cil^Vl) Jjui-lj 1_jJjX1j J 1SI 4iiJj Jc- iU^cVI 
jls SJlCaj ♦ JslJL- J' V=-ji! *4lJl> *J\jie^\ ^^ U>j t^ 1 *^ 'j-^i 

4 ILli Jl* <Ul^** oU~Ji ^-^ lili LJ j-JL 1jl*j ♦ Jtjjdl J*l_yL- 

jl ^^u V IJ^j ♦ J^lyi^ 5^*1 Jry^il ^tt^J cT-^r^J 1 V^-J ^^-^' 

jl^ M viUj -1^0 ^j-li-Jl Jj>^>j, .Chrou&t : op. cit. p. 216 £A) 

.iOJ^j « Defence of Palamedos ^-.-u^jLj ^_U-b » (J ^ — > 'uJ> 
tU^ j^^ * ^y^ yc. ^Li JdJ DL-ol (( ^Ij^^ ^^ 0* ^^ » J 



jl jjj. — jlJI y* <~Jj c^^jj i-jcSL — ! t^jlii! aUj jl J^** Vj 

J\ C^Ul J^_ jl jCJj ^ jU * i'^l-o ^UJ! J l^ruS" ^JL C^JjT 

1 — <j j^Lai! oAa J3 Jt ^ bJI iUi*-Vi» -klju- -^ i>Arwj_« i_u.!j *jj-^ 

j2>l — -all I v_>jl — -it" ^j» ^-^ I — <_? 4 ailstJj jJ>Uall <ju <! 4_~JjJl /»JlC jl 

CiljlaJI ^1 ^1 Jp is^H^ii' L j r C«l ( j\$jl~>j\ L j_«V>UI 4 j^i^L-5'l ^ 

^e. L*>(5" Xc-j oJy # t^1« <j bt~ijl US' (r-j-^JS i t_jU-iJl) 4~UjJl 
<— jj5* tf> JU jl <j£Uj *c*r-^ cr^-3 * (t Ls*tr^' r*^ '<J\^ <lL** » 
jl j^lOUl oj_^ US' LSJi. li^JLi jl jjiji~S\ ^j US' L5>U-I IttSj 

J^— ■ V <^SU« ^y 3 ^. U-ij ♦ <fljl ^y- f>liC — ii -Uc- ? r -Jil^ US' _^k-.j! 
<_JjaJ1 C>U}biA r l ^i-j l$J^ ^^ IjiL-J jl J» d U&yb (J dLiJI Jl 
C-j^j 4*5"UJlI jl tfj j^LJll a-^ jli t djli jl jJL-ail Iaa ju aU..,.. II 
alto Jii" US' (. <U^zll 4J1 l^^jj *lc-^Vl \y&\ jiOJI ^l^iVl j^*— » Jj 

l ( U^I^jlU *J1a — c ) ^UJi ^-Jl js\ ^UJl ^Uol JkT ^Uil 
^ ) ^^\ ^ y J\ J ( ^JjJI J| i^jji') ^U^Vl JDU-VI ^-Jlj 

* ( ui>~^ j^V 

*VJ*j ©J**%" <L — «,Ijj j> _^ U^iT l^5" y* g\ a^L* U j£y V l«sV 

^cj^li' (j UU Ulijj i jdl ^^1 y* Jv».\j} Laij ^^Li ^^^IJu j^i^Ul 

J j all Jl* j_^>iil <a — U ^ lijAi U A^ C-i^ <J t o Uloj ♦ <] 

jTor ^i^*il jlj <iy^ ^lUAiJI jl i JiJj i U^^lj (J-aJI -^j^-? <e J^^ » 

<JI jUiiS 4jL5* £-» ^UJI J./?fl'll J lift Z^>3$ J-ii A»j -Las U^L— 
^j — ^sj Jfc lij — .JJ ^^J 4j| ^j — c.5 ^k C—JjS* Jjc«j j ♦ o>UI 

^i5o J 131 iij Li jUJI <jj& jl qSCUj Vj Uwi eiJj) J 4jl : Vjl 

11^ ^Jj_ J ilyL. jl JL^blj » *u^ Hi c^ 3 S OUIS - li>i-1 lilj 
- itA- 



jCl p-J <il J^iil 4^ c^lJ jlS* ^o^j 1^ <^UJ| 4^^ |^j k 

J-±* ^JOi JCA\ ji Dogmatic Thinker LjifLk I^Ci. 3 \ \^^J^ 

<_Jl U__J; ^^, jl <JjJ_ ^ ^^ Lfb j+ fiJ KJ! ^ >_,_ j|J 

ji* . jl ^k^ ^15^ U-Ut ^i ^J.1 ^iU %[i j_yq ^^ <_£; ^ ( 

i>jai <joi ji l \^ 3 uuoii ijljCjji ^rv uji, ^ Lyus*^ 

^^Jl a*3 Li ^L* 431 £, -U-.L5 jl*-* ^Jl dUS Jk jju, UT J,l_^ 
JljK.il j j>^il oljjl^ ^ ^^ J^ c— j/ jl^j : Ljlf " 
U^j tfljjU* 4 W 1 ^*^j ^^Jl dJ^ J, L^Jj ♦ lij^li ^l <;L 

^> <^ Wj ^tCJb cJ_Ldl <i>U c^j/ ^iji j! j^ 
J^ _ J,l^L, jl IIU, ^ <J ^ ^l^j _ >_J JJ c^J>jl U5"<^^ 
*Vj-_^ jL_f t 4Tx.%"j *tc_^^ jJ( Wj_ JIT _ <J^ ^jC J 4j | ^y 

■J^'jA*- j' UT ♦ (j-j-A-9 (j-j^ jl a^>\>^ tL- -Uc (( OlIi^M* )) Jti.1 J 

J*a» ^^ <uJT <uiT Lfj^bj l^Jc ^Ji*>_j <u-a^ Jlj^lj <Jij>5l j^lri jlT 
^_J5 J <^-2.:.j (j^-i Jl^ijVi ^ fi-U-j_ ^^^j: Uaj ♦ I^jLm OjJ^ - Jl 
jj^lj^ <JJ^I itS".^ jLjVI <J1. J^_ jl ^ cJ^UJI ^ ^ ^i 
^JLCr oL— Ll« (Jj i^L* fljlOl ^j 1?\jL^ Li* Igi c l^^l .j L^UVj 
cjIXjI jp i'^Ci ! >y^ jl «o'i^3U ^jj <i! US' 4 ^-juMj-j, 4 JJt „^ ^ 
♦ ^^kull la* <j 1;Uj U Jl -udj _ -uljjUt* ^ ^^t^tj jjl ^y^^j u^ 

Chroust: op. cit. pp. 223 — 224. 
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(( Ito )> J /il ji ♦ ^-^ J* c^-tr^ 1 ^ Cf ^ ^. *> -A 

/li^-i/j-j *\ JjW -***>- ^> ^ x know that x ^^ nothins 

r -^u i> </>- -^ <JUI oljjUl ^^ Jl c~^/ ^.j 

Laches 200 E: Charmides 175 A. ff; Meno 80 B; Apology 21 D and 23 b. 
Hippias Mind 372 E, 376 C. 

Lysimachus ^l—J JL- ^ ^ "Laches" Sjjl*- J - \ 

-. ^^j .WyL- j*- J» ■*- i Charmides ijjl^ Jj> - Y 

-.* * , •• » -.1 * • U JL^, J *-i Wisdom '^LGJl ^~ .*»-**? 



VjAIc (^7 



'I, 



Depreciating myself^^ -UH J ^r- ^c^ •<-^ JI fr 4st ^ 3 

Ibid.: Note 1469. (lo,) 

Laches, 200-201. p. 76 of the Dialogus : ^ S^U. (JoJ) 
Charmides, 175. p. 26. of the Dialogus • ^V> 9 ^^ ° oT) 

_ ££♦ - 



oL5 <j> x*-j 45 1 ; <J jL^ Jjij. jl -Uj Meno fijjUt* <Jj ^ 

ofbi ^V ^ dUi> J*i! j) )) : J.1^ J^ Q CjIJ^ ti ^JyCiJI ^ 

<uiiJ! ^ u cj^s v ji\ 0^1 jvi ^ i j i a^Ji *ur yu ^V J> 

La j ♦ (( o^tJl <3 L~> ^^j jl LJtj « ♦ ♦ ^Js\ i jj& J jjui L5" t±As I ^ 

L^y IS! diiV f ci^' V Lc. o*JI j ^^-a*; jl ^yCj <^l5" : ^i^o <J J^i 
-Luaii" tit I : -UyL- »-***** ? _^a <;l <-iyJ" jl dLCo ejLS' <ull cJ-^j *ilil 

< — *-7*f. ^ ^ ^ *<_*r^ ^^* l^ ^d ^ ^'■'•-: ^ jlj\i ji j^Ij 

A_^*j J^iyLu jV £ C^jjf <L« Jujji L. Jb- Jjo ^ ^^Jl life jl 

J-i OjU L—^aJ jl ^ t\*Xa\\ <j Ajr-5-l L> _^J. ^^Gxj 3| rt *J> (J ^US 

ti^*j <jl U_y^3 (j^jJl -A*. I jVl—i JLJloj J 1 ♦ jS'Jb' <3^jiil jlj J ?JI 

jsJ^ *> <j J^ ^ LfrJ*>' jyd» jl jjj Uij ^ <^ilOI j_^«NI (j^— *j 

♦ <w 1 JJJt 

Chaerephon by^ _A <^-^ e^l jl -A*3 (CpiiAJI)) oj^Ut* <jj _ o 

a ;l \?\Ji~> J IS ♦ <LX». (j-LJI ^Tl i?lyu- jl ^ita -Ujm> i^ftlT J^S ^ 

J! _LI_yL^ ^^1 jUCJI <LLJI j^I 3*\jL. JL jl Juuj ♦ cc JJS jl 

J-i*l ^^ 4 J'^jJIj jrjiJI ^ 11^ ^jJ0 4 V LiS" jl JL^ 1 ^^ J'j (^i )) 

^i 1 Nj ^1 !Ai U! Llj . ULi ^L V j^j ^i ^^_ <jV t VU <u 
-u!^ )) J^i lji« J^\ jl5C« jjj ♦ c >US <Lisl IA^j JLJj __ ^j^l ^jl 
<X=JI J*^l c^i U ^1 ^jJI J-^ il p&^\ Jh^ <J* a" UI <^j^ 

* ( ^ 0) (( ♦♦♦ A^j-U* jl 4l„., ; > ^lJI J oC?Jl jl <;!>*j iljl <UI J*Jj 
Ail V C ^JG- <il ydj <5l 4 Ai^JLu ^ ^ dills' JJo V ^^Jl lJu& 

^^jl^eJ! iJufe jl \S ♦ LS^^-^^^ii : <uiO ^L-iVl C5 ^J>1 >*»j oSJJ ^=*^t 
♦ ^LjVI J^*J1 ^jA=J aTIjJjIj 4a,„.U; ^L> JJ^ 

Meno, 80, p. 359. of the Dialogus : ^ S^u^ (^t) 

Ibid. 82. p. 361. (lot) 

. YV— Y( -= • « £UjJ1 » (loo) 
- iiN - 



^Ju^jj j^}liV (( c-lijJlj )) Oj*j^S\ yc ^JJI ,j^^ s oLgZ* U^ Li 

•UU ,»-U- jl JLJ1 IJL4J 4JUUI f-\p Jp JAj V L ^j*--^ *1*JIj <Jl»L^I *JU> 

^Li j^j^-S'ij oU^ J ^.Ul U«Jli U UU;I 43 1 UJb-j bV ^>lkL < 3 
jj Jai^j US' L -*--Ul ^UJb «cL-5> *!** 4i»jl <s-\ji (J jj&j i c'^S" Jl 
a iJLil ^3 ♦ cs^rr^ 1 r*-W u^ Lu}tf" <J Ut^jl US' « jj-Li » ojjU^ 

J^lyL>j jl : t-ijpl V Jjl ci^l III : \>\JLm Jji ya C~^3J ^elw-uJ jl 

jlj « — J>lyJI la — ^ *^jj UjI -Wji— jV lij^JJ ^j^J 4ji j£, tJ^i ^jo 
dUiJI jbi j^Vli Ulii J ^^-j ♦ ^iULl d-LiJl ^j^^) j-Jj <i <^JI oCsJl 
♦ JU- j5~ Jb 4jLJi ^a 4jCiJI 4fl...lallj dLi }L L? i_ li c_^-U ^js jlkil 
r->9w V L-^- Uili l^Jb J>ljJtf Jl <iU?lj a>WI ^j.aJI <Ju LI 
-oUT p-^ ^ Lo I * ^j*j V <Jl ^^ ^j ^j**. "^ ^ ~&\JL* iSj^^ cf~ 
c^.h 3 \ VS UJh\ *J& <J <^>. J*!yLJ jl ^^ U Jl cX^U <Ut" jl 
tjjfal jy_j _kjl Uu JJ1 V ^U ^^l 4^ ^j ♦ _ o^Ji lift J5* 

4 (_JlJdl *i_^' j^-x*^. Jj— s>1 ^J l^iJjj J ^jJj^C-LLaJI jl ♦ <-.d„,.JU'Jlj 

ciji ^ <j *6*~^J <^^ r*^',?-^ _?' j^>UI 4) ^^r^ ^* ^ ^'• > 1*^5 

<Jiii' jZM 4j c IjI j^ cj>- J> U-i ^Tii J^LoJI *Jl^ c-^t^ijl Jisj j^'!_5 

Jli« C«^-jJ* (J c^jLiJl Jit^j 4J IgL^J ip 4JjA=tj!j 4^-LiJl j^Lail *-^>w 

♦ 4J 4X.j3JLa /C J>-\ frljl C1*~J f) 

JL—Ip ^lJI_j • frlyLL-j^l J mmCm jI jV* jji 4jl _^L^.jl <) jj*j , \ 

j C lyiL-.VI <^tJl i ,3^ Ift-b^^o Jsl^jJL- JP JJo jLLJi -^_^ )) •' j£- jh- j\ 

jj±jL^S\ a^ lJ^> U^i -^3 * ° o1) (( — C>UO __ ib^Jl ^jLdl_» 
jl jjiji^S) i]j2i >tL>i tlyiL^>U jL,^jl JUjtL-l Jl ljl^> ^^jij ^iJI 

iJlisj ♦ <]^3<^ OL^i»y Jl 4ijyJLl jj-o^'lj OU-Ull ^ JiZo jt5" A*\yL^ 



Aristo : Metaph : A. 6, 987 a. 32. 610; M. 1078. (Ross. ed. {]o\\ 

Oxford. 1958). 

, i,y^ . j^jjj . ^^ L ^ * jk*j 

Zeller : op. cit. p. 118; Alexander : op. cit p. 58. 

Lowess :op. cit. p. 152. 0«V) 

- tiX - 



^jpeibiJ' CiuJ^j J^l^iL. ^ji- jl jJ* ci>ll>.Vi IJLfc >J; jl *■ Jr^LlL* 
^l^kllj 0'U>U jc JaJI iUil ^a Jsl^iL- ciJt* jl ♦ jj$L.) iij^j o^j^ 
J»lyL. ^J- jl j>-T ljjJL-\* j\ *U- i) i^CjJI yii^kJl *LlA*yij 4....U I 
4iLi*Jl )1U U«ljj h*\$3\ oUli'i J. v^JJI y^kJb fUia^l ^-J 
c^Jl <^^_^ fLiVl ^1* j?i s^sCiLi oiDl Jl JSJI UJl Jj^yi jCo 
^JJ! y»!^fcJ1 &*.;>lo Jl ^UjJI <^y j^£L> <iJu> Ul-j ♦ r-^UJI V 
^ 4 _-.,.. W J *-^b*i J^^-- 51 *' Ji^-VI jl ^US Jl oLii ♦ ^LUJI V 

^J^- (JJ LiseJ (i4> ^J^ _>* s-l JiL^Vi J^IJL- -Uc- ♦ jjiC) -Uc- cl *g'",.,.Vl 
<1^ o^Jb ^JJI JbAaJl j^PjVl )) <>t5* j JjJ^J I^Aa Jl <iJJl ^j 
u-Jji' Jl ^j* *UAaJI -Uc jlT *LJI jl J_^£Lj ^Jj jbl JuJ \^x* 
J — ~* 2j>-jl\ <-*L« aLCi^l ^-u* jlTj ^b^-lj f-l^j' J oo^=-_4l 
^ij J i^j Jl J-^j* V a**JI l-i* J^-Jj •♦ j^l *Ulj -*—VI <L*U 

yiljlkJi Jlc *IJu~.Vlj JUJl t_^£j jl ^_^tj LLj <_£_,& Cotj 4JV J^Cj 

♦ ♦ ^js ^ oA > ijUi'j j\^i\ 3 j^iiji ji. 

J^sJjSLJ\ >.\Jcl^\ J>IJL. Jl v_„Jb ^JJI jl J^ U Jl tiUo 

i <Jt ^(^^ Jj J^ \y& jj"> jl c <_£r-^ J^ *^ ^'-? j^ 2 -^'.? (t^ jL '' J— I— J' 

♦ j^kUlj ^>jJJ **Ji2u a X-3 jl jlS 

jk^jl Jji Jl SjLiVI i^L- -ASj -bJI ^^ Jjl 43 1 <J ^j^j _ Y 

JbJ^T J I t-i^l -k*Jl> *j.nal\j ♦ JjV 1 <LiJl J IJJ> -tljl- ^lj Jt- 

(jL*iVI ! J>*> >^i*^ i>lj-wu -jP <] 4,./? ..^SeJ.1 CAU tj^j^ (j^ f (.^**^"^ LJ^* 

^...tfaJ ^Jl (( *L*Ul )) jl J^iJI Jl j^ jaJ L& U : -* ^^ O'j^ _?^ 
U.A i ^-XJIj ♦ JkJL* jl JSlc- <il (V*-? O^I_^>J' ^i> /jfr <l..^j'i'j JL-jVI 

Jc-jjJuJJo 1_jj IS ^yJJl jv-JUa— Jj— iJ 4U?jU^ _^» -bJl uJIs J! Jel^yu- 
Uj^>V! "^j^l Oli^Jlj J^JIj J>U! J^ ►L-i^J V-^ 1 y^l 

jjJIL— ij-JI JU oU— Ldl cj^l^lj ^y^acJ; Jl ^yaseJ; ^y *_^1« aiji jl 

« j>iyu! J^ jL-Jl J — f ftlj* U u<«*. L5 - — i "c^r*" cP'^ *-^ Lo *V*^ ^^ 
Ihid., p. 153; Alexander : op. cit. p. 186. Russell : op. cit. p. 529 

. ca ^ \ x\\ *j*k%\ . <i ji^j^ <p u,n t^ju* : cjS"_j 

- iiV - 



LUilJ^I Ail <clJ^ or J jLjVI Ml^i v^JI oli^JI *ljj> j*C" ^1 
<i_^j ♦ JiUi ^y bC Jl j^ J, ♦ £)1 ♦ ♦. && J* L^- ^-i ^' 

^ ^r L5 :)l <*___ *11j jUjj jbO <j1 J jLJ>U ol? <i^ ^ _Xdl 
« ; ^ V C )j v., f\ b. -a j. J I JjS JJo dlU»j CjU' «i^ jil CjL^IU 

^ p aj^-j <JLoi;- ^1 t^JI <i^ ^> Jl-01 -^1 ^^ <ti) JT 



*i 



• ! Uul ^>j^ l^» y> ("I -^ J»^ ti^—Li ^a J* _ r 
p_^>« jlj "Sr 1 ^ 1 <y^. u^ 4i1 ^ ^ _^jl jl ^ *Vj* a^-jj 

4ii ^i Lr jCJi jtf °" V) ^ui ^ c^i * -^ ^^ a -^ r JJI 

-JJI ^}\ jl ^ *V> 4*^ j j^VI jl-^ J ^ <y^ ^ ^^— U 

jjjJu jL_T -tlyi- jrJC* jl )) Jbl _ > k_ J 1 J> ^ ^»j-^ <^ -^*>. 

^^J ^yCJ^ c( fU jCi* wki 1 ; L ^% j£ ^j -^ JP^VI J^ 
^iUJl J\ j^ j^j\ jl ^ J-tf jjaJI <*^* Jl — J*" ^*_? — tSjj. 
^ ilyL. jlT ^Cdl I^U Jj (, <y» ^Jl A^i'j J^lyL- ^ ^.3^^l 
(Definitions)^-^! *U»*1 j Jli ^ Jjjl y»j(The Abstract) ^^->=i I J I 

vaI Jl^j ♦ A_£lkil jl i^^il Ljo_jO^ J! ^ ^ Jjl j^j A^iiUJI 
♦ ijUlj jUJI ^J— ^-' 3 j*t. ^ -^ '^^ ^ a* "j^. ^ crh.j^t.^ 

j^-^i jl ^-Jl j- JlO iii L55U.1 ^lyL, jlf ^Jj . n1 ^ ^j^-^l 

Zeller : op. cit. p. 188 

Lowest : op. cit. p. 155; Alpern H.: The March of Philosophy. 

New York. 1933, p. 10; Alexander ; op. cit. p. 59. 

- iil - 



-1*1 _J* — «. £>IC jl <ca ^DUU ^j— ^pj <j| ^1 41c- ojCii\ oJUs Jl* I! 
JjuflL^i^Jl XJ> <Uc- <tlii ^1 J*JI J ^ 1 j ^ LvT 4i-_Ji!l J «JLa:Jl 

i! ( ^Lt*^ 'lj£— VI ) <*>, p>l 41 1 ^! *aJ,j _.1 JL <Lo\ib 
j^JI JaiJ. 0*j ♦ (nr) Ulk-ij-JI CjL^ <^j>> Jc- »^2 V L^J^ 

^^j oUV ^U^Jl JJjJ _U1^ ff-U^i J* LSjjj Ll, jif-WyL. jl J* 

jj5^1«J I ^^-ai ^^b jl-C^j L*j ♦ Uul jJ^^X! — II dl)j> Jxij <U)1 

Jj JLJI J ^JlJI flUl> JVjc^VI U^U. u JIj ^jl^JI 1j^ <J>il 
♦ (un ^J! ^ ^li ^ ^.j JL <^JJI ^L^V! 
ibLg — Jj J^\ — i-V .Jfr j — »_f« ^* ialyL- jli JU. <bl ^Lj __ ^ 
£>U-V1 J^i 451 Jtj ^j ♦ ( *)LI ^j^l O^ aij ) <™> ^J 

A, riJJ ^-iJI _y& ^1 jl <_£^ <Ul J^l joJij _ <r *il 4J1JJ! 4*_Jil1 v* ^-LJ 

J ^y.1 ^^JJ jl UJfr ^ ( <£, ^ 3 \ <, ^1 jjpUll jl cyiJI jV \/ 

♦ ^jla)I U & 

lilt jlS" til jLJVI jl ^^wj 4i^«^ ^ <l :/< 9gj| jl ^ <;! _ JjVI 

JUl^Ji ~* jt Oj$j^~ ol y-b ♦ iJul ^ J — i V <G J — II Jl« <5tfbjj J*j^I> 

: _L L ^JL-aJI \'x$> 

jL_*iVI jV (Wisdom) <^k ^ <LJ*i jTj aJIjuJI J^lyL- JlS )) 
tiyu jUoV jJCj V <^J^ 4Jlj j^j J_ r l^ f^^-i J*ili J*i jTj <J^UI 
Lowess : op. cit. p. 155 — 156. (HT) 

: J l^J L-«t!U OatJj . &!>U1 (o .) j*3j <^^ JaJl . W_^ 
Alexander : op. cit. p. 59 ff; and Alpern : op. cit. p. 10. 

: J&\ c <j\ j^iJi ii* 4-— J ^k oj^jjll 2^^. (HO 
Zeller : op. cit. p. 118 ff; Alexander : op. cit. p. 60. 

Lowess : op. cit. p. 157 



- iU 



J^-j^jl lj JUj (C ♦ ♦♦ (n<>) %-Aj I4JLP jb^_ jl W^y^ Jp- j^Vl o-U 

4„ ac-j <j *4-i fij.3 j£> J> kai <JSl& «^5 j ~J _^» jU-J^/l jl> 4>Ja_Jl a-U> 

^Li jlf lil U >Up ^^ jl jj! jbU j£i V U-V^j 4^*lli ifil&j, 

jf J LjJ! jLl^ ^ J»lyL. i'jG jl ♦ ovl) Ujlc VUiii j! 4*jS i*_^ 
J*i JL^ jl L5" i ( ^ 1Y) jj^J ojjLst-* J I a'jUiVS ^j^j j ♦ <^ <-*^ j-^2^ 
^io J* jTAr ia^JLl jl tL^L-jj 1-Lp L^ ,_j^^— j (( jj^-o )) «jjU^> (j 

♦ (nA) ^'il^l jl Jl 

J_.dll jl ^1 <«idl ^j»JUj jdfLill ^o J*IyL- jlT J* — ^y'dl 

iiV <^- ^y-j*3 jZ> alj— jlj >Ai«j A»l» ^V ^jik^j ^ ^> }ll» <jy^\ 
^ y> ,^\ jl ^1 Jli- ^U Jp j^VI ^ <Ji r i ! ^J>j >- 
^rljCJ^ ^>" ^-l*.j ? LJ A*iLJl j?! i^jJl <*fl3 ^ Jill! ci^u _p j?t 
* jju jl J»>Sj <^ j^ Vj U^-J j*I«j J**J' ^ tcji jl <5^ -MJLj jlf 

|j ^ 3iJ ^J^LfjJ jl : *\+att lA^j C— TjjjS' J^i j ♦ ^LaJ tfcsj 

jljl..,.!! J _p. aly L* ^^jJ Cijluj J^lyL- -UJ> ijlj^-jJI <2JJI ^1 jl 

^i^j ^ — tiJl Jl. ^^i ^1 j£^" cJlT ^1j ^Jl J^Jtj ^Jl 
jl I xfc ^j-ljCJ^ ^ j^y-il jljj ♦ J^ <^l ^ l^ jj^_ V jjJUI 

^ V* 4?tfJU^lj 4>j\*l ^ J-* j' j^^. ^' JkJ^I Jfr ji ^ -W JL- 

j^ ^| Jl ^jX Vj jv t:;\\ <UU>. j^-J^ll oAJic dLi Vj ai^j <»ij 

j>>l>."jl ov,) ^j ^ U> U * (TO ,^1 -Wl>- ^V> J^ 

Xenophon : Memor : BK. 111.5. : oy j^— 5 '^ : cf- l^ 1 lijb (Ho) 
l3jA\ q* Jjill 1-U jk^jl 3 jjuj Appleton: op. cit. p. 65^66. | e-u^jj 

Aristo : Ethics. 1145b, 21 (Ross, ed.') (IVD 

Ibid. 

. ui-nv (( vJj-M » tnv) 

Memo : 85 — 89 pp. 366 — 370 of the Dialogus : 

Cliroust : op. cit. di. 8. p. 207. (H\) 

" Ji J j l -'.:! ) t_*4-ol JLj^ . C-otJt IJLffc J }J\j* <J^ jL^J.1 t i£Jj C^ 



<_^.d1 j* 1AJL, j^ J^VI &J* jl Jy> j^y^fl jli i jj^Vl. 

Vjl J^U-VI J**i L, jJyJb JtS A3 jyC j! ^C, SI y^JUr Jb.^ V 
^ *uidl jl Jli I-aa ^U Jlj iuull ^ <J JU1 <J^p ai L*.^ l_^^ 
Jyrj! U) jlT L Lyyjl u -j!aII j! 11*. Ju j^ ♦ JS^UVi ^yb! y^l 
J^> >i — >-j jU J^iy^ Lsoli^l 4ic T-vJ.1 iJifc jjjj Jb^.y J y *iill Ijlaj 
<2>£*i V „ Lfbjydl 4— jjdl ^p^J^j J^iy^ eJuM" jl>.I „ •■•■.. J i 

J>UVI jU« j! a ill- 1 jfr JJ ^ ciy, Ji jtf ISI VI SJlUl !JU.» Jj^ jl 
4iljjl o-1*> u ^ji VI JxL-5 Jjiy—S'l i'jj -^>Jj I A* iuaull jl aJUUl _y* 

jlu^Ldl jl^-LJi jlvU UJ ^lyLJI j^WVl jl : a . .^Uiij 

4 — ^ £^ J ^"^' o^^ 1 '•** ^^ ^ ^ a — j'j J^v^i <*^ jy^i^j 
(_^a1\j >1?IS JLnlyLi j^-2j jliy*-S*l jl ^a ^L \ Jy J*^j (( ♦ U3>L~J 
jj> sLil iJL* ji ^1 ol JJU ^Ji fiyCi % C 15 <l*sw j^^il Ui-. L5 «idl 

OI^JL j*JI ^yl V yl : ^Wi olJJl >JI jc Jl j- J^iy^ Jl <u-j 

^yi^yLo y> _MyL*> ^AJ _,-oJI jl -\5Jj ^j^yi^jl Jjyj <Lo <L£jLil aJ^j 

^u jy^i^yi u jf j^ ur y c LiaJi jc A#yS oju jj i-L&j ♦ ^ ji iui 

<]1JjJ1 dU J5j l^Jjsu* jl Ls-L* tJyJI jyLjj *Ljli ihju* L4IV <*ili <ic.UfcjJi 

UJ^ l ^kw 1 giV 451-^aJlj jij^ '*£' U; l^-^» jLjVI jV <uJ 1J 

(J J ♦ j_^v^*V (( ^Ijji- U'jj^j )) ijjUt^ ^ ^aiptL.-^ L l-Lh ♦ ^J! Lais** 

ol^LiJ' ^, r ujC S ( ^JaiVl «-«VI j! c— i jl JflljiL- JjUj ioUl *jjU^ 

. ovr) tJIjJ! ^ ^ ^ ^ j3l* <;V J^ 



J^ja , 



CV/r) 



^j^ 1 l^ ; *k ^^ J'" dh^J 



4 ! Jfej jy- -v* ^iCs Jj ^A=^r J AjiliJl -biy^, ciji jlj jj^ ^yOj 

Hedonism ^^ ^JJ <;( Jp Jot \ *.>j 4Jiy; yi*) jl j, 'al^* 'La1^~ 

. juo U* To. ^^ . »LiJ : jLUl (1VV) 
jyy^i tib *Jl Jj^ 1 y— -*5j * Alpern : op. cit. p. 11 (WVf 
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iJLOl Ji- ijUdl jj-jl-Ul ^ii^* ji ^ ^i /yi l 4 J jlT ^Jl <y> 

^ VY > ^j j^lTj cj^ J_i« (m) jj-\i J ^ ^ <j *««- 

JI UU i <L~- JI L. JT ci^^j 4 J^JI <pL ciji AiU » : ^UjJI J 
jl J! 4TjUl ^j ♦ (( ^ L?l> ^ *-^j? ^'j ' *^' J 1 ^'j 4 ^jA ! 
^iLjl Ji Lr J^\ ^ Ji £_^j>. ^. ^ l ,A- J 1 ♦ J* 1 **>. ^ 4 

.^ ^ J^lji- jLJ J^ (( j>^ )> J /^ U ^^ \i» J^ -uiJj 

jLi" i-lji— - J' «^-i *^ ♦ V oAiy J'V ^1 ^ JU c^-^ ^UaJ! 
Ji '-L.U *<UU <J jlf dAJJJj, ^iJI ^j.li) ^j* "V ojifl ij>^- ^^. 



(1YU 
Mackenzie. J. : Amanual of Ethics. 6th ed. Oxford. 1929. p. 
121 — 122: Muirhead. J: The Elements of 
Ethics. London. 1939. p. 102, 103. 

Burnet: p. 182. Note 1 

Russell: op. cit. p. 107; Lowess : op. cit. p. 159. 

: _ij5 c c J&\ 3 i cJ^ Jl SjLsVI ^^ (1W) 
Lowess : p. 159. 

. XoX v* . s t^JLJ . Jjj ^ jUnlt (WA) 



aJuJ* — >- el — *>- t3 ji— J V Jjp— \j jl j?t— jLhSIj ListlJ! ,y> s-^j-^i a^« ■ 

Reminiscence j f JJ' 4 ijA\ jlj Rebirth Oj Li a *j 

(Inspird.) Jju^lli *1y»-±J1 jU-iL -Lii^^-J U«.y.:l aj^L^*^ JL«* Ujl^j 

eiyj Jb jlT <i^'j ol .,.,_... ,aJ I j 4 ai l) J» Pindar j!-L__^ J S 

< — ^JC^ SIj- *l» (j^j-^Jl j£. 1_/ll* jlfj ^^ ^ ^J'J?. L* ^^ 

43' L>. ^T J I jl5"j Diatima Li'Oo »---" Mantineii 1 jli'l* L y 

^^LlU ^Js ^» ^ — »tJ! jl Orpheus ^j^v-Jjj^ t£j*i ^ O**! "l*^ 

-osl 4I3 — ^l^j - — ^aJl <ij ^ (j^ 2 -^* jl /J' *jl£J' o^" J' U 1 ^-^ Vj 

<ilj 4 3jL^ai!1 ^A U ciyo V 4i I Jl 4 V (»l U^-J-i 4)^ rf f^^CLjl Jl^ 

cUjJiJI jl )> : <JLJuiJ! ^Jjc* fJajuj ,„,a':Jl iji>. o~iJ *L-xiiJ! J ^3 Jl /«^_y 

Ji C L-il aJA jc- JSJI _ ^y» jSj jI-Uj Jle jru^L tlytJj oVi*\5 j liLj5 
4 >Ljj I4J jj& cij <ij 4 a-*JU- JLJVI j-ii jl IjJU fUW_j (jjs-j^ 

jlj 4 IajI ^j£t V_? _p-T ^j (J t^j*"' *_r* *^y W^j c^ll U-JU ( jlkl' 

Jijljl^ Jtly j^tfJI jl Ujj i*l" <LJ-xs (J Lfb jL-iVI tjt-fS jl j3liA'l 
4*^^ jl , r k^J WU ( >S r ' ) y uJl pJUl jl ^UJi IJu> J L. o'j 
dUJJ^ jTJj ^ <i^*il jU liXjij ♦ ♦ ♦ t^^i jS'j 4 L , Aa1 1 jfr Ojt L jT 
(C * nM) i_ij*11 4JUi^l ^ j^lk-i^Jl 4-cOi L Jl c-du VI Uc 
j^-j^^^jfe ajjUii JslyL- J^i jl -Uj : j4$ <j*j-^s o^ j^^ ] u^' ] ^' 
^_-tiJ 4S"y*Jlj *LsJI y k*jj dL-^j -^jJI ^^^Jl _>* U Hermogens 

jl llJi jl j_fc . ,-ljji-l Ci ^iZ^! j!j ? ^^iJI _,ac j.ji ^—i lS' ? 4 -^ 

Jjir !iU : ^jjl=^ 4j1^j i rLjiVI ,^*=J .U-Jllj jj-dl -Jull y> t-&JI 

4jLl^t.^ O'^—- i» j — aJ jl (V^-*- 1 l-AA jl )) I JUIyLi i_„^j V j>>^\ JUJl ^,P 
ti j^j. j! UllsJcil /yij ♦♦♦♦ ^^-ji^i! j^S j^ 1 ft— ~^t)' jl' J_^a> , ji*JI j*3 

(U. ) 

Burnet: pp. 130 — 131 

Meno. 81. p. 360. 
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^jLUl^y jl~r u ~jL3\ jl jj^_ ^lj ~-V1 U* t^&^l j,_JvJl p* aJjjVI 
i'jUJI ^p Iju* J^'j c~^- <J ^JJI C j^=-Ji _?*> -»— . 3*H <>lj <1J=JJI Jp 

♦ < w > c^jJUJl W^AT jl Jl 

„ ^j-jjl zx_c ^\ __ O'^-^dl Ijlc <JUJI ii»lJij*jjJ! Jui> dLi >l 

tUjJl J <>^^ ^j-ai ^ r=-^lj i-i*j ♦ (Ur) i'jliJ.1 5JL5VI Jf-^-Jj 

♦ (Uc > ij^-ll^ 1 J 1 4 r* tij (Ui) J>ij5i cij 

Cjl^j oLaIUj JwJI ftljj *L*~* Jl o^LiVl cJi— ♦ <dtij* v 

aJCp Sjjlpcil <i J* Ul ♦ aXp *>Ljw C^tJjjl -\Sj tlyu-aVl tfJJS Jl *cL~-_9 

: Jj Uj jfCLsu^kll J£''l* jL=-l jCuj ♦ W^j liLaJj 

J? I jiLujU-jj^j* ll—i ciyo "V 4iL <Jj>'j»i» *^2j>cU JL_~* jl *£-4~n , , ^ 

Jb\JL, d~J> V Lu^J jjl^ii fXLi y^l* 4J1-UI ^t jjWil jl --uajsJI Ijl& 
^j*. lijCjsj <JILI jl <L-UJ* Jl jjUtil ^kJ^i <1» ea«, ^ , V _L>Uj Jl _/w> jl 

i Jt A I Lo <4^J' J L* U IP j 4j ^-. .,1J L*-Jj j-a ?r *.,s}\ j V>=*J u ^-rT-raJ I ju 

JJLs j ylj <bc-J>l j <=t^J Jl ftjjUtil ry> k _j_ r i)l l~U> Jp *-WI*il OtjjUtll 

♦ jjyLkjl i'jjUc^ dlb Jp 

jl 4 -''Jl -X*J -Wyu- J^Uw jl ^a iiJJI a AAj : jjyjl „ ■? 

J_-^.> oUI^Yij iiL-VI ajUlj jl>*Jl L - ; ^j L!pj U >J ^ ji slk-JI 
Jij._ilj fls^l J I — J>1_JL- ^p >^l jjUJ.1 Lsj-^j _ jljjU.il 
<;i \S djjlsdl jjJo I4JI J-^J jlS" I* 4.; 1 J*j j i-'jj-b- <1 jjur cijij^j 
^fbj flC^I J I p^JI ll& ^ 4 ^ IJlpj ♦ l 4! ^U Jfr jC_, ^J 4il ^L 

♦ jj-U3j jjlu^i ajjla^ d-0.^ Jp AjLo j )1 j ♦ 41o 

• ^r 1 ^~^? 1 j^ *jj^-« (lAt) 
Cratylus, 400. p. 190. of the Dialogus 
^jJL^ ^U ^=J1 oJlT jl ^-b V (Ruseel : n. 107) : J—j Jyu (Ut) 

(IM) 
Zeller : p. 120. 
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j ^UJI l^_ 41LJ ^j, V^i! 4:1!^^ 4-rLJ^ 41-ljLilj ^ J,J, 

* w^-y ^yj ^i_^ji j^^- ^v oc=^ 'i\ 



* j^ » J3 u^j , j^ uj nv« oj^- fl » hay; 

Meno : 81—85. 
Russell: p. 109 — 110. 
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. mr . s>*uii . j^^^^j^-j 0iJL j ; J3Uj _ r 

: ( ^.Jjl* ) J^ 

: j — hj 

: ( pjtij,) ) JjUl 

: < uL^ ? ) py 

. mt . s^*un . <iJbj^ 5i mi £jjj _u 

: ( ^i> s^i > J k* 

: ( <^i~, jb ) ji_^ji 

: ( ^y > tP* 

. mi 4 ->ij-Aj . jjVi Ujj^ j ^jUjji <« uji _io 



uJI *LOJ! ,> Ullj jp^I l^-j^ ^ 4 ^' '^ ^ 
i^b «— ^ oUUi J& U^ V 1 ^' -^ ^ 4 ^ -UJ > b-^b 
^>j J Jlj^l SJ^ JJj ~^j • o^ 3 ^ 1 j^ 1 ^. ^^ c ^l^b 

ci^JLillj ^LiJi ^ a >Tj >UU1 >V> /i J* ^ ^J ♦ ^^ 

♦ (r) ( Jb^) "o;2T K ' D 

i'UJl dli_ p«rU:..*« J lyCl-j a-j^Ij Jj^. *V> J^ j^ 
UM Jfi- Uj^b oLJblj JL^Jl J ^%> l>-^b t y^ 1 ^' J*b 
J v^— "J (^' v^) ti J^ 1 . ^ J^l l ->-A" -^ * ^^ 

♦UU <a ^j c V k-r^ 1 UJ1 ^ c ^.^ ^>^* ^ ^ ' Vf ^ 
jit J\ g.j oUJUl »i* ot (r) Ji-lTj o,l^j cJj^jlT ^ £.13 

JJJI j_^j CJ- ^ ^ /-^ ! Jj^ 1 >t jt Uj, * >T ci> ^ 4j1jj.l 

W'1>t Jl ^j-SVIj UUI : WrW-; i^l *<uU1 oi^'ti c ^^LUl 
S^l ^ ^>^t £ 3 > oLifl dUi ^b * ^>^ r| V 1 - 51 ^ UUI 

aLjmz&i o-lishj ;ll-j»j v^ 1 ') v.-^ 1 v.^'j ^^ V j i: -^ s::]1 
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a. r iL* $$ -^J U^> J& V U1 CjULS1 o1 -^' *** ^1 " s 

<tjl3 _ ^Ly^l ^,yJ> ^^ - <^j*>. ^^ ! ^ **-" ^ - r 
:L*I*JI iy^JS o^JI oU*W J pJ! JUl <y> US' < -UJlj ^ 




&>* 



= < y*) 



* : <V bl e^ ^.^ V-^. 



__: Jj US' Iajj <jLlj L-i iyjJij LIU^JI -LyJI jju <s}UM iJUw^ 

=( ^ J 




: jU^-xi* j}4 — uA 

•^ (>) 

oL—J'jl'l : ^j a^J ^r^'j -i^b P^J ^-^ 

♦ (n\/v JLJ ) 

^ j*j£i Vj j^^ r ^ (<^s j.ui 

- iov - 



♦ ^t (r) 
'i^Tj ♦ '^1 -^ : ^ : ^l (x) *i * ^i (\) ^ J ./i 
I^/UJI JU ♦ <^~ U : '^1 'cZ~5Tj * ( 4, T-/V) (( ^r^. 
jUJij ♦ L*£ju». : ^-Jtj oLJl JL^'j ♦ ^3j~ : J^VIj 

♦ j— *• 

• j^ (N) 
; jj^ L ..II ^i** J I* 

jlj/*». %*j L_j( ^-Cu c~it : d— : ^t^ u 3 . 1 ^ 

♦ (^^^/^r jL-J) ^^' ^jm ^°^ : i/ { < < -^, S-^.. 
c ('oUi '*\jJ\ ) ^ : Von ^j^ •*- u ^ <i ^ Jt u ^ 

♦ (AxjJd\ lrr -o) .^V* 



. J~~ (t) 

: <CJL^>Jl : <jL^>. jj! Ji^_j ♦♦♦ to a! <j_^lS~Li «JsUcj 

♦ (\M/\r jLJ) *^j ^*^Jl j£& ^ _ / -l£i L. 

(\M/^r jU) ts_,i- U^ 1^ : 0^ WL^» : Ji* ♦ .ajjulIi jyui 

♦ Jj^_ 6 t» -A2~*-« s (_f^' J*^. 6 ta > « - ^ * ^u^. *'j>^' -^** L* 

: ^ (\) 

♦ (tr*/v jt-J) '''L.Li^'j t. ..''(is '^^ill l j~-A> Xij 

♦ jAi v y : » 02)0 ^i^i J ^j 
♦ ^ (\) 

♦ (if* /v jL-J) oU : ^t & "L*j£\> „ aU^ jyS^JI 

4 q^o V-^ 1 v'j^- 1 4 ^.^ 6 V-^^ ^- Ji v J^' (^) 



; <jjl>- <_fl-^2J <_£*-**! ' j'jr^ 
^ ~ " " ♦ (tXA/v jLJ) 



lT. 



>l 



♦ (t\A — tTv/v jLJ) 

^_Ai ^ ^ ^1^31) I*- : t<hb v^ 11 v 1 -^ 1 <i ^ 

♦ (^ 

♦ ti} 3 3 ^-tt^ 1 ^ ^^J 4 &> cf V^ ^ uM^ ( x ) 

• ^ 0) 

♦ (yo A jLJ) 

L- Wb>y >ll Jjp J* !>- i T ^ > -^ ! ^1 eUiV ' ^« 
_ i"V* - 









JLU 



J»??^ j" SO*!-) 

43 ^ JJ^ c *y J <^i j jio! : Lr fJCjj .♦• ^^.01 : J^l dUi 
pj : ^^-Ol ^_J; J IS ♦ . ^Jl o~J1 : ^--Ol.? '.* iiflL JL*y J' 
^ J 5 * J ♦ ^ ltV^ J 1aJ1 lT 1 ?/ : <M * V^ 1 Cr* crr^ & 

!.$■.« — J : jLi ♦ *... J 3 ? .. J \ ^ l^j ^p^— > 4^15 : ^jjISj ♦ t ^,l& l^.-'T 

♦ (vo _ vr/A jLJ) 

♦ dLj 

^03 i^jjl j HLlij t 4L^t <L^ J^l (\) 
^'j 4^1 J <llij i j^ tf 4JJL4 4L^ ^Tj (x) 

dU (\) 




4J j^.a.^ 4 U-U £ Jail AiA*. pI^Jj 



■ ^ 4X j|j (T^'j'j 



>U ) 4SC- /; U^* <^r- J*" i <~^l ^U- : ^. r . : J I 



Jlj£ 






, n> 



♦ jiLJI ^l y ^ ^^Ji <ij ^03 Slj^dl 
♦ dLj M 

jL* : d Ll^i j ♦ a£-jo" : dllisj dLj oi^ ♦ ojU : <iL.ls J^jj dl^jjj 

Jlj ♦ -jjl : df..,. *; !! 4 J-S^ ♦ ^/^ ! : <^ :? : - ]1 J • t£-l> 

jij)) JjjJI Jjj*dL^JI 4^J; : d ..dlj ♦♦♦ "^"aJ! 
Ijl : tC-3 dtLi dl^5 Ai_j * ^Jdl : dl^dlj, • ♦♦ (SyLJl y/ua) 

♦ (rv — rA<^/\x JLJ) ^jj 

(1) Brockelmann, Carl: Grundress der verleichenden Grammatik 
der semitischen Sprachen. 2 Bde. Hildesheim 
1961. 

(V) Handbuch der Orientalistik: Herausgegeben von Bertold Spuler. 
3 Bd. Semitistik. 

• \ o* 

. l^Jj bj J\\ ^y> 

{i) Abriss der Ugaritischen Grammatik t-jLf^JjO^Jl )Sj* ii-1 

4JVI* £jJ** jAj . JL* O^ Anton Schall 3b_V1 ^ <^j 

. \ \ oA f I* ^« *■» iJ^jJ JbU A^l*- J 4-J j^J1 OL-1 j-01 

(o) j IjP _^_j . -LjjJl <iM J fj^H W 1 ^ j^ Ja^" ■ 5LjJ1 ^^ 

(*\) _. i«J j^^j" . i-jj-n <ii» J r ^Jl U^ j^ ^J if J«Jr ^1 ^*^* 

(Y) ♦(c£- J1 ) \^ 4 '^i 1 ^ JJ1 JjaJl (tP) -! ->jh-^-* 
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(A) Beeston, A.F.L.: A descriptive Grammar of epigraphic 
South Arabian. Luzac and Company Ltd 
London 1962. 
Hofner, Maria: Altsiidarabische Grammatik. Otto Harras- 
sowite. Leipzig 1943. . ^ Uj y y 

: ^ < si^i ^i^ stj^i ^^j ^^jl £ OJUJ ^ . .^^ 

Koehler-Baumgartncr : Lexicon In Veteris" Testament! Libros. Leiden 

Levy, Jacob : Worterbuch iiber die Talmudim und Midraschim. 
4 Bde. Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, Darmstdt 

Aistefeitner Joseph: Worterbuch der Ugaritischen Sprach. Herausgegen 
von Otto Eissfeld. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1963. 

Brockelmann, Carl: Lexicon Syriacum. Editio secunda aucta et emen- 
data. Halis Sax. 1928. 
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9 * **s> > ^>^ 

J\* c v^iji v^ ^^ V ^. J- 2 * J f-^ ^-^ ^y 

^s j\& ♦ jUb *£*J\ jyi <-i^~ J ^b ^ ^ ^1 >^\ v 

c -c*.U ^ ^,/J, a:U oil^ 1^>~» \^J aj jl V\ ^ u b f+^. 

, tu ^^jj ^b J uj ^l~o 0^311 o^ r*-^ C^- "^ 

^ ___, c ^£ dUl^ ^J\ <i^ jl j^ jj-^'^b UJj»^ t>-*iJ 

j\ V U\ \i* j /k ^3 • ^"Uj ^-> ^>» ^ ^ Jr^-* -^ r^-V 1 

^ jCi ol^b oU\JI ^ i!U cJ$ ^ aiU \^p 3 <r ^Jl\ 
_^ * <*>(^J jU <.y JUL V1 d>j <y LU/l Lj) J^l ^„> J\ 

^1H ^\J^ ^fL-.^ y^-Vl J^ ^'V f ^ l 1 r ^" j ^\ c =rjt u J^ 
jl ^U ^.1 iS3J ^3 * f..J^ ] ^J^ ] J y^ ^ h^ '^ ] ^ ] ^"5 

VAV : V J\J&\ 0) 
\\V M <ajl (V) 



a^J 1-uV i»UwJ^ Jul j -Wj ♦ <o) ^l J U^^JW c ijP : JL-J 
__^\ J^>.j c LjJl <^J1 J*; J\ jfuUi\ iUJl ^^ ^^. u_j ^ 

<*\ J^-; J? ^iU /\ ) !> _^ j fr u^ jir oii^Ji dH ^ ^jsJi 

v ^..a ., J 1 A fcJl j>^£ ^ jptuT U5 

jl ^kL^_ V U*WJ\ j r i J^ ja jt j£ j^- dl'j u jS\ J| iu_uJi 

A/l J\9 J^- U * ^ ^j Jl i^ ^ ^Vj ♦ ( ^<LJ\j ^liih ^* 

dJij f _rw^aJ\ j ^^uji jjbi>ji i.u^i ^ ^u ^i ^jli ^_j 

ilAJJJ "^t ^j ♦ ^J^\ j~\j}\ ^>^J ^^i J ^^\ ^i ^; ~ a <^ 

VI N : ^Lkc ^j1 ^Uai^ (o) 

iV : M J>^J1 Sjj*- ("} 

^jlM -u« ^^; ^>.^ ^Jlj , ^^ a**j ^ijl jjiUlj r L*J! ^l^L!i (V) 

iV-Y^^l (A) 

^ * : jT^iJl J^li* Jjjli' (\ -} 



j ^, U ^ <y ji^l f—* J* ^ <j.j*\ j^\ fA-o *j~ J* 
Uj <- S\^\ y* <• ^Wr ^ ^ i) b-^j) ti w ^ <) c -^ -^ 

_^~ iw^ ^ jc ^-^^ -^ ^(♦♦* c -^^ ^ <^ ^ e 5 ^ ^ 

tti c h\ ,J& & V~i> /\J V*\ : J^ cr^ t>. 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^>^ 

jlf d^- ^h.^ j^ ,j-U\ pXJ U-xiu. jlT ^\ *.Jl>^ J ^^U ^ ^-U 

^LJl j\f j (T ' °^V ^ ^.-^H- ^ j* ^ p d\j^V a— ^ t^ 

<ui' "^b j*_JiH A_*Xt ^y l_jlj.J 4J"L-ak>- j .j^>JJ>J f <uJ\>^ j^ji 

C ^\ J\y\ fr U ^„ J-CJ (j^-a^ jlT ^1 Jij ♦ ^V> f UJ^ ^Jjlj 

VA : TV '^Jl Sjj^ (U) 
V'A : W JLJ1 £*U- (\r) 

TT£ : X <»L-»V1 (M) 

in : \ : ^1>M oULt (W) 

\TY : VJ Y^ j Jt SJ! oULkil (\A) 



ji ♦ '^^UMj ,1^1 jUV o^ * ^^J| ^J| j* ^ ^^ 

♦ l^j^j ' U^. j f o^V ^ j\jx\ Jl ^i__ ^U ^1 jlT jui di)3 
^j cijjV\ ^ ^iv e ^j r )^j ^jli J ^ jiT <rl |Jut j ^Ti, l.j 

: .A^-ti I'-v^/l JUi ^U ^1 Ue Jits <■ ^Jbj-j ji.j ^ 

'_,CJ j>L^ '-£j\ JLL- S\ \-J\ 
f ^t_> j>l^ji ^ duL,- <- ^yji ^i ^ j,v\ ^iri cuui w^j* 6i 

^J^jW ^^^Ji Ul U "^ >.^» cj\j 

j- — ***? ~(f — ^A ^b l?>^ 

: J6 : JU* S ^s : JW UC* ^J : jui 

UL. j^J^ Jlij ^ i_u^l ^-i ^U^l jl iij^i _/!■• * . 2J ^^\ 

\ W : oLUI o^_ 3 c _^ J ^U V 1 ^1 oJJJ i u )JL* J ^1 (V^) 

VT : \ ^UVI (YT) 

- nv - 



$ ^u_l ^ j* JS\ * - y^ji /*- \s - jjjv\ # ^ j^ ^ 

o t- AJ^M ^ /^ ^ oUjj ^ & +?.J J # ^ J-^ J ^- 

j>\ ' HJ ^\ «s» JVj o* ^ ^ ^ ^ ( ^ C ^ V U - 
^ ^l- ii* u juj ♦ j\>w jt-i-" ^j- -^ u* ^ W^ <y ■*. v 

^Ut ^ JW, <U* ^ ^.J J 0*. j** U ^- ^-^ ^ ^ cT U 

L_^ ^ ^A__i J. — sr 

dD jf vvlj f V : J\» S <u^J\ - Z&\ dWU>l _ cis dills' : j*& JUi 

j ^ lx_* ^U ^ J-W ^ J^\ ^ j W ^^b ♦ (Ti> t^L 

^i. ^U Cf) V J--^ =jl> ^ cMjij. ^-^^ -^ -^ ^ 

<ra> Jj\ j^ ^ j^ j^:.3 - Jj-j^ 0'- c 9l; Jl ^ J ^^ A ^"^ ^ JJ ^- 

VT : > ^UVl (V£) 
- i"^A - 



U^i &\ ^\S fr *Li1 ^ dULj ji a,_; bl : VUi *J| Uls *, aJ <b V 
^.^ J 1 - 1 ', J^ Jj^ U;l JW ^ j\s y _JI ^ ^ ^':U^, Lj-I-j *- LJ 
ilL_^Yl «J jl — ^v. U^ia ♦ ^ o) LXJ U U ^;>U : ^U ^\ J12J ju* 
,j — * ^ >r Jl ^ ^j ♦ ^J| ^jj| ^ aj*Li iju, JT ^ L*-^ 

^^c «»_«, jp«- 1^ i^,_ pj>- *ij 4^'t jfs^ <- <ji_ ^n, ^xCs jruu 

-uiS^ ajLi \+« \i\j\ i*fVl r„>^ oj«-i« ili-l ^j : l^j£ Jb V\i- 

♦ iJJ ^ *l-cYlj ^_>JI ^15" j ^jl;Yl ^C ^1 £>1j ♦ ^U ^,1 Jl 
<JS if \j£ jl Jt ^ ^UJ W- ^ ^>^ j ^l^kl] E> ij 
U*Yjl JfUU C ^J jli^. iJUj ♦ ( ^\:, j^\^ Jx o.Vlj JC _iJ| 

^*>" J^ p—ai* Ul'^j a a*l_jJL llwail^lj ^wlt ^1 ^.yH ^" telj 
**r~i y^ g& **\y£\ & a-/U!I ic^^-ll Ul ^j^j ^JU ^1 ^ ^*jj 

f j^j (V. l-^j ^ijj ^ ^i^cj f o.i a ^ jl^t jy^i ,i^ ji 

♦ \o*Li j^-j t« v^i, oij <r i^^ll A*I^JJLi i^l s^ ^^j l^JL'U Jl 
; JjHr ^ «j^ c*\T L,j VV «-U~- jl ,>Ci -ul^t B J^. ^U ^,_l ji^-j 

< V V _,J! jU^l ^4*^ ^V : > 5J .Jl < ^oV : V 3^11 / J.15CJ! (TV) 

\^A : <^k£ JjI 4^ai^ 

t>*.^L-.Vl J Ijiix^l ^Jl V^ ^^^J-' j-^. ^l^^u-V^ 'LLJI Jj^. jLij (VA) 

♦ oTjIJIj j>^:lj iiUl vo i ^j ^jU^b J*i^Jl ^4^^ ^j jlj 
Sjlji- : ^j— i> Ji*^_ ^jjjl ,I^*^J1 ^i ^loiJI c ^Tj U li* ^i Ji;1 

- £1^ - 



: ^ ji jj^ ^J ^3 (ji ^ ^f. ^" ^ <> 



( T ^> 



^Ja>ii^ 



A Ll*\_5 ^y*^ 1 - 3 



Lf ♦ VftlT ;jl-a4)\j oJ\ 1J*J ■ 



Xi b ' 



: err-* 



: <]y y>_j ^UaM -^ J .J (jfi^ C*^» S-^ 



: <0 »s i^j ^jjt^J^ ajuLu jjkLli (_£*j"_5 



LU>=) 



Cf^r^ 



JJblJi iJljbJ 






J I 



\ 



JUS" 






J\ Jl~* dU jl f l ♦ (T0> ^ U 



lT U 0*. 1 



jl ♦ ju*>U-\j J^W- ^^ Ujjb\j-i jV k*-^j ^4^. <Jj 



No. : V ,yUVt (VV) 
- 1V» - 



(S^ * J^ LJy_jJJ JTL-U 6 \j) J-a^o'j *^>« ii*P *j^; jl A. V ol^>Jl 

♦ fj"^ 0** *-*- : f V- k - w * ) ' 4 ^* t ~ i * 
^li;, C*LsJl ^1 ^ *U»V _^»Jj JJUJ A9 ^Lc ^J j\ JfL*U J 0>J_J 

: ^ 
y ^1 cJ$ W \_.j ( ™ } (U,j J ^) JU; <Jy ^ jl, ^j ♦ j,U\ ^ 

: ^1 Jy 

c^^ U ♦ ^ *» J\5 ♦ <">((*— Tjl) JL; Ajy ^ jl, ^ 

: l—J\ Jy 

>V : V c oUTjj. - ^^J1 V ^V1 jiijl? JiM (ti) 

o 1 Lt < \\l : T *jU^V» . W* : TJ Y^ ^^£J! oULUJl >Jl (Vo) 

\Y<> : \ u^i'Vl (VI) 

w : r s^aJi zjj~> (tv) 

T : VV ^J1 Zjj~. (VA) 

\YA M 6^"V1 (W) 

YA : 61 IaS)j\\ ijy^ (i.) 

VTA M 6^"V1 (i\) 



\f& 






Oi^j 



>l Jy 



<io) 



JU U 






ib j 






j.V\ v. ^ *^ ^^i -** c£-*^ F-^ o* if 3 ^^ ^j~^\ 



• cT^ 0*. 






V_j 



jU-i'Vl *J»j JC 4o'Ulw ol£j ^Lt ^ Jfr 



jVt 



t ^U j,\ J1J Luj ♦ < ^ ) ^JlS*. JLo'Ui l^ bl^ ^JV\ ?r^ S J>fr ^ 

\T £ \ : N o^'Vl (it) 
NT- : N oli'Vl (So) 



w 



C-^O \S **>jvl»J'_5 *r£i\- q* lJ Ji JsVl JC j\ -4JI l^—J* ^.ill ^j*~^ 

(iv) . 

UJ "^ ^>'i J:v-- JUj . JTUL1 ^51 [^ J\ ^j ^1 jUlH 
j _*! ♦ " Ju-L.* ^ iiL jyC" jtf <U\J| {J*y ~^..^>^ J& ,^Lp ^,,1 

rlk:^ ^ iiisdl JTL2JI oW J* £-^ <0^b ' W^j v^O 

^Jlvl» ^mJ. ^ jk*Lj ol^Ol ^i*. V. c-a£-l ^1 oU&l & 1 >» jl 

o_^ j^ V\ VC i-jio- .jj&" j^" *-<./ >& <wlvJl jyJ A5j i^^JkJl dU; 
^ \^p^\ Jt ^U ^1 a ^u ^ jU.il j U^U*^\j ♦ ^J j UjA^jI 
,-,p Ji^ jv^ Aol dAJj ^ ♦ <JxJl <j cojj ^.j*^ j,*-^!! /> -»lJL» Jlw 

p — ^ if Jy^ j — '-? c5 ;la 



(0 o. 



I *9~1 



<3^ L5--* 1 <y r 1 — ^ 



j^JCj\ ij, ^J^ /y\ fHr* ^- J^LJlI «A* UjJIu" |.AX*j 

jCil U jw7 j <jlT ol J^- jJ»y ,y azIC ^ ^>\Ul i*^j <- ^JLl IJ^j 

> V • : \ <ij_>M (£V) 

\VY : V o^'Vl (£A) 

m : \ r -6 (<>•) 
jVpil ^rt^^ij' ^* ^uill j„_y-> ^ . » .<*» .u j u^U^ ^1 (J I v_j j .l*., ; ,II ju^xxjl l«l (°T)- 

a^lj JJI oii^j JLJl -VI 4—^ o^aX^.1 ^Lc ^J Jl o-_«J 

« ^Lx ^1 Jl > ,.. , i -; J| ^^5" \ f ....;7 ^jJl oUjJ\ J^'Uj V >...i?JI 

- iVt - 



J\ t\\ }j»£. J\) ~^\c Jft \j »^«Jlj >\^1 -^ jU j^J • „^1 

♦ ^3 oi^.jb t*-^ ^ Jy a^\ J* Jb^ ^ u^ -^ ^ 

j^^.3 j\..l otT if ^ jy^ ^JVt -^>~ ^ O^J^ e ^- *^-> 
jt ju»UM ^L""\j jwU\ j* ^f ^'j jj-lx ^,\ g+u ^-\ \JSC*j 

^A>J C ^^^ ^^"j ^*^T 0,_y ^J\ <y Aa^Jj. jl^l ^^ .ju-i" 

jZ~ ^« K jtf" lilj ♦ ^jKJ\ jij^ oU^i ^}fc^ j y^\ d^k 

\,_ \lt* j\9 ^^CjW^ j J}^^ J Ik" j OU -AS _£~iJ\ Js-^ Jj ( 

j Jcu^. *>vju -*jl_^ ^rli" 1^ jru^iM aT^ ^Ij jj j*-A J^J^ o^ 

jO juii £j\*\J j~j^ xp r^ ^3 * lsJ^' 1 ' J° *^j> \y**rj$ j*~^\ 

<} j^ yp *\JkA\ \*yy5 U^jiitJ" j^j L*^ o^A-«H \j-U" jl) : JU»" -Oy j 

fj^b « r --^b j^J^ c >r3 ^* J*k ~ o ^j* J ^ *^ ( S&o 

\i .-^^^JlJUj^^i (6V) 

£o\ : N"oj^^ ^-^ (oo) 

1 : ^OL-Vl jw^Jl ^^IX. (o~\) 

VV\ : Y Sj2JV5j>- (oV) 



;»lyi oJl^o j& ^J^_ ^^j ♦ (0A) ^^J1 JJ.C U ^n_j a^-OIj ^*jJ1 
-0^ dllS ^ ♦ _^- — ^Jl ^* a*Li. V<J Jlw dUj «*_$ ♦ aSLi U^o_j iioc 
l^wa." j_^^>Jl jl J> j £^>. ° (-^/-Vl j^ -uilj) ^jJl sj^ j Jur 
ej^Vl ^^ -^„ ^Aid^j ^>Jl Ijj-L; ol^s l^'l_j ♦ y^Ui)! Jp ^^p-^1 
: „ g . g« < J\s US aJI (_jLoi\ ^JLj tJ'Ual) (_i-A>t9 
"*^__1 ^ ^ .^l J_i1 

JUlij U^ : — ir ^ ^M^l J U- V ;.\y J ^^1 bf-_ ^3 
(*S-U-j1j) 2*lJ> dllj y p.j-^3 <** o^y 3 ^ 1 - ^'^ ^ ^-^r^ 1 " <i r^"^*-^ 

°' ) (j^.CJ^ Jl ^jlj (X-jJ^. ^— b Ji^\ Jl fi^h f+rrs 
P-j^jj ♦ *_jJ>jJl <j I4A— i- jl J=r_^l re.-— 8 J ^.'V <-3>^Jl ^ i-—- £~>- 
*A J^UJ* *>* *\A^-j\_j Aj_Aj1j ^vjb^-j IjL^cls ^1 i„»-aJ^ 1^j"*| j *4-^*> 

^jlj AJiLltj jlyJl c^y- J cJl ^1 <_^1 iJb^y iJuh a« ^"frj 

<j'jU11 y Oj Vj ♦ ^wiJl oil J J JxJ »*:>- a5 ^>- JU> L_J l^t CJjAal 
J_*3 Ao -jr *^J\ AA^jJl y LjoUl—1 (J-U uij*J 4iiSj.l ^wUxIl a Jk> ^ 

O 3 . 1 ^ j!^-l U~i 



T^U 



-XftW — jjl /yi l^p j^ ■ J ^y *^> *•* i->0 (J >^uiJ\ LUt9 if***, \^>a t 1J1 



laSC*_j <uT ^^ 



AV : > oT^n^U* (oA) 



TV ; ^ ^l£)\ 



iVo . 



ix* y \ j^\ ° x \^ ^ ^ -^ J*) ^' ^ ^ $ 

: c wj\ Jy, J^i ^ ^ -^^ ^^ cr ^-^ W J ( v > 
°^_ Li Uj <ij /^- V £. 

\jj -J>&\ Ja— JJ\ <j^J ^ l 

- >.\ 'VI j ^ j yr 1 ^-? 

^ c?b <>^ »^ -^ * nn ^ ^ ^ <J tr^J t^b 

] C UJ\ ^j ^J <H J^" ci^ J/* -"^ Z 1 - ^ "^ c ° U ^ ^ 
: <Jy ju uxi -^, ^ur\ U\ iu> ( V ) JoJ jl jj>« Ulj ^^ 

^ Jr , ^ . c y.o\ jjl j ^ x_>^\ jio ;u ( v ) j^ 

^,>J} *> JO) ^ cJ ^^Vl \i_* ns) ^ U* ^ V ; U 
;j^p ^.1 x*\-^ U^ -Wj • >^ ^ ^ a ~ <> -^^ ^ ^'^ 

Mo : 1 ^U\ ~~> « t*<\ M ij~>-J\ <t Cj* U *>W < Sot : 1 O^ 1 0^> 
- 1V"\ - 



: cSj-*^ ur*-*-'. f V JU-i-V 1-A^Li »\^iJ\ .Ajjl -us ♦ aUxJI ^i** lc ^rvii^ 

^.U c~^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — nj b^_, '^ :j 

: <)y y>j ^Ut ^ o-il y> ^UU _^Lll ^T |j^U 

1 — ^ 1 — ^ 1 — K 'j«: 

<w) ,„ v . . K <<&/-*££>£■ 

^— ^ j^ -J5- iSjh^ jj—teN <j A j* «j» ■*>__>_ -aaL; ->„/& ^ 
• ^ — .1 _/.Li ^-i Ji a ^L> JUL jl J^-1 jlf JUU ^U ,_^JlI_. 

A\ : \ CA^\ £*U fH) 

r« : \ jUi £*^ HA) 

V : T i^lJUjj^ 0^) 

i\© : \ ^LJl'^U (V\) 

r -u (VV) 

<~*^j^ ^jj>Jl ^» ^Jjj Mol M u^Jl £~^ » ViA : \ uL~J1 (VV) 



— r*> J V.^ UL - : ~ ^ ^ - V o1jl ^ '-^ ^ c^ 31 

iij^j. Iy5"l pj/V liAJj o^ ^.J3 < ^ -^^ j^J ojj ^~XJ1 la* jj>„ 
■ ALtj JLill JJ^ o^iOj <,.jj\ hti\ j JUU JUl-I o^SCJ C5 ^JJ ^Ul 

4 » <j-*>- j>-l \jj*U iJt* jVj ♦ **jU-il_5 o^l jr*W <j ^ lJL-oI.1 

♦ i^\ J*\ ^\ (VV) (i^ JUj) JW <Jy y_> <Ji JUil ^*j JLkU 
po-ji, jl J*u -vis »\^«J\ U ♦ *4*yT -b^e. o*U ^js J\ lj^-b>~ ^J ll* ^yj 

^ ^U ^>\ j-li oii (M, (juL,' iJUj -l«j *JU) JW <0y ^j-JT dUj 
Jig'j **SJ ^i^j cf j-^ ^^r- 9 -? * y^J f tjfe**3 <" oa-y ^1 «u* 

i, JaJl , " l^'lj c aJJOI l^i-^1 i-»_/Jl /^=r oic- i>_^^-*Jl jV f jjSc^Jj 

^V : V S_^.n Sj^-, (VS) 
iTT : > oUJl^V (V°) 
, £A : \ ^L>J1 * \"IT : uT> r l jX^ J,_jU' , iv : \ oTjiJI JU« (V~\) 
\\oM jj-J.1 aU - VYV : \ JU3I 

AV : U wX-jj Zjj~. (VV) 

£VV : N o\~)\ ^U (VA) 

Vol M oL.xJl (V^) 

V : \ <*JU!1 Sj_j^ (A^) 
■\"\ : > jLJi ^U (AV) 

- £VA - 



«> 6y dl)S Jj la ^ iU 11 uJij <■ f UVl ^Lj ji ^JJl JJJULV 



(At) , 



J 



jy (Jji \ — iX>j LjLUj 

U ~> L5^' ^ d* jf\ ^ ^ W»>^J ^J^\ j\*A j* +*\yj£\ ji J^U 

jv>. jUiVi j.^iii ^i ju ^ ja~ \x* ju ^^lji js ur ^^^r 

J w>^ ^ ^;U1 <,i^* jT jV f £>J£Jlj ilJJi f ! *UJ)j jl^^Ij 

■Jfcri *i^ t^ ^ t^- 5 *" ^3j~^ Wj^" ^ ^ ^i ji Ju.j 
j/J ji VA a, ^s ♦ ^Ul ^ ^ ^Ar jc ^url iiU- J ^ A*^n 

jl Jy}\ ^ 3 \ " J ^lj ^A*!^ jj^-^U l^ ^JL^I ^J) jjUU 

a*U)I 1a« ,a~ y, j 3 ^A\ Jg\ ^\ dA laAi _/i j^ J 3 V\ ^iU 

" j* \S oVUl ^ j VI _ c£>Vl A6^jJl ^r >\* ^i-\ i^C J j 
1a_^ jU a*UM ^ U^u jT Jjurj <r j^Ui. jl^All j\T 131 j _ b 

^O V SI A>-|j i j|j j>1 <r _^j ja ^ .y ^A*!^ JJA^I \y\S~ ^1 ^_ 

L^-. ijT ^J. a^lj j^u VI ^-^» V ^'1 _ iUJi s i> J _ jul_ ji 

c^. ^r^J * ^ J ' L ^ 0^ ^^ 1 <j ] i^' ] -« ^'l JjiJl jC_ Lrlj 
jvylH ji -W b'V ^Ul IJj. Jlk ^y \y&\ ^-U| J ^,„;-;H -\^ 

< ; ^ D J i,L_, »yr j,iJl ;\ 3 J\ /\ v ^ t Vl ji ^. IJuj Ji ^ j Jv ^iil 

r'o (AV) 



j\ v\ jj^i u/i a*v *y^ rr u ^' "**-> * r*-**^- 3 e Jb ^ a; 

u, v c^\ - (A0) (j— j^ ^> j v.^3) J u ^ ^ u^ 1 

: ^UJI Jj»3 1«l. jlT A*lj-i> IjJLUr il — *j^ 

^\ \^ju^) Jt__-- aj^j ^ aii ^ * jpJij ^uij ^jJ\ ^T 

^..♦.rj *r »b^ ^^ -^ ♦ (AA) (^ (&*>». \*kl ^*^— » f 5 ^ 
♦ I^Jip j 1 Jy-^J JJoJ\ L-^j (j^) j ^-^ ^ ^r^- ^y^ ] 

^ o£_ 3 r Vl 0— • UT ^ir Vj c jJ^\ ^ U-w <^ -w UJ 



<\V : V ZjJ\Zjy~. (A°) 

jl ^J « \V* : N fJUU « TV^ : > iiJJl o-^.V^ j»*-* ^-^ ^ ^ (AV) 

"IT-IT : T« -O-Sjj^ (A A) 
- 1A* - 



Jyj 






9J 






^j)V\ oil a=^=h Jls <j* «£*-> c?.r^ ti^ 111 J^ W.J>b ' s1 ^ £=r->b 

-P. ^ J^ J-^>* ^ LS - * ( v *"** J . '-^ * O^-Jp Aj f t 4^ <i)\>tM CjUxJI cJU><j (J 
; xLih J*s l$jj> aj j^-Lo aa\*-1 Ijs. lLUJs ^ IjaJj'1 asj ♦ t^Jii il 



c- r 



pi < M 



\o : V jUI c »^ < \A° : V u^ j1 >~ * < *A ; \ : V UCN (V) 



- iA^ 



: * J^j 

\j — «Aol #. ^ '■* *~3j? 

*Jft ^j^ t/3 * <-^ 4 ^ 

\ *^_j \ 1 W ic "cJ V L_*b t — *1j ^ C_J t — *b 

~*^>h J=r j^^ 1 (j 8 -? * M^*- 1 * -^^ ^^ JkJ*- 0*^ ^-^ .j^Vj 

Uj^j t pJ3\ o~\j^\ ^JU ^ ^j> I4J yji jtlji j ^^Ji \y~*1 

•^ U»U *Jl Ljo U -vT}». iyui)) -ul^lll). ^\jli\ jl ^* ♦ S->U oW 
^,-AU L^i- jl h*^. J^J^ f*W a>--^> V. V-^i Y--^ ^-^ 

_ 1AV - 



h^% o"\ J-^V ^Jl \j&s frj-Jti ,jV j^i j gi±\ \1* oj^/v 

Jrt wmAZ)1 CjU\>jl pj^ J <U>_^> ^jj\| # ^j^^ijl «^# J.J, \Jk£*_J 

V^- c5^ ^"-^J j~*^ ^5j^ *J^£ it-uL. J ^^J>^»Jl *^_j jwj <iiSjL\ 
jUp j Ip>. j_jC j) ^*j ^^CN jT^Jl ^_i; ^j^ ^ «J j~ J{ 

^j c/ j ^^i a*^i jc i^r bUii ij^ ^ui 0J ^- j 

►Ij^i. J^J f }UVl j^j UftUl *\^JL IJjUl. ji^ ^Ul o^L-W 

* oU (ji^J ^.^ <>J.J fU" ^»lT ^-UJI j~a^\ J* 

3*3 y~j^\ y^ 1 ■£*-* ci jfr^ Jj^\ iS «~^\ ^ j ai\ c- <y>il 
♦ c ^ A) obUJ 4-oYl -u^u <J tJjjJH ^ Aj>-\ ijj& j «L 

cAj\fs ^>^\ o\»Uiilj *L_«1 ^'L. 4J lj\5* IJl» J^ii 4,15" I^UJ» fJl 
\ — ^J~- jj ♦ l^ ,^Vl t5 u^_ Vj <r A«ii!1 l^Ji £t>* -L^ uiT ^ 
*U- Uj »LUl J;uj\ ^ »LilM S'^^j ^^ ^i J53 <*Jit <^jj c ^ ^i; 

p^'j • ^ ■ ^j^JI ^ji* y\J$\ ^..J- J ^^-i £^*i ^\ J;.J>^^ 
c ^L^>Ji\ «ui\ *L*.V oj?u-i5" i^'l^iJ^ oULvXJ O^^ J -^J.\ |Jk* Ic ju, 

\\A : ^11) {\"\) 

°\A : V oU£Jl C\V) 

j^Ui' > * l_^H jb ^^i ("VA) 

on : \ l^jJl (V\) 

- iAf- 



O * •) 



c ji^vb jtcvb ^>^ V"^ ° ur - • u - ,v a -^~ ^ ^ ' U ^ J 
jm'.wj^ \^ J\ VI ♦ fijfll J^ ^ JC-tfl Jt *J^ -"M* 

v Lf y> A> Jiw <y ^-'J*Jj j-^k J^^ *^ U $ ^^ ^ 
.<4l_jf ^ Jtf <,\ jTij ^&^ ^^ J ^> jV^ 1 ^ ^J*) 

j/r Ut j\^ ^>j ^V\J\ £--*" j\. ^ <y ^ ~^j^ ] ^^ 



•<r a 




\j^j-0\ o 



'fUU iSJLIS US' 



A: ^ oT^v 5 ^ 0'*) 



uLaj" 1 fr»*\ ^_j)\ 9 J £y\ j\j 

J,W <0^s ^-^i jj>- aj! dUj j* ♦ ^„iJI J e^*-Jil I a* <_**j <y Jt *jLa!t 

C^ — ;M» <J~*^>„ oJe*S 1aK*_j ♦ (^^i-l ^^.^ <S^ ^-* <Yi * Ju*LaiJl • X ij+ J . 
( £ J *zJ\ JJsJi A,^ jV f AjtS' Aa-^s j 4*J>J ^j]\ 4>tfrl» LwlZ» ^^jJl 

f ^' u^ Vlj aA : T olLrf otT) : JWj °* M (j^ CU 1/ IM^" 



1A : V^iJUj^^ (\ 

r£Y , v*o t wo , ^v^ : l^j ^ij sum oTj*J1^i> (\ 

A : ^ r d {^ 
- iAo _ 



♦ *>_,jfi>\ o\jA\ J^.l~"3 ^'1*1 fr*j£~*«»" "^ <_T**^ ft"*". ^^* 
^©\ <JL.^ j-iw ^A^i ^Ul AiJx* 

f WW-* W>A &jf^ \j^\ <&\ -* AaY - -u>*» 
•jUj «j>^ ^ * (£->W^ r^ 1 ^ ci^ 1 ' urT^rj^ - jl./^ ^V^ — f 

j> ^Yf f -^ **~k" ♦ ~* Y^ 

^1 ^LM ci ik^ ^k. ♦ ^ W <j>f *£* p*\j\ 

fYA SjW-JI **Jm 
<r ^ YV\ - jJ— * c>, a^-*-& -u>*» y\ c \^$ ^y\ _ jl^sll JiCju J^jtr _ a 

\^0l V^*-'^ l-a531 sU-1 jb ♦ o_y*UJl ♦ _^i^ J^>-\ ^JJb-tT 

T : £ ^ oJ^ai ijj— {> \ * ) 



- y.\ c <£j^\ - d\j£\ J».jt if- jVJI **U- _\^ 
^ \M«- - f \\fA c^^ 1 ^y.Ul ^ik.^ AjJw f jjjU .^J1ju£. 

££.*M C^f 11 * -*•* >CJ, (J** 5 " 6 '" uA*- 1 *^ t^ <j>, J*^ <" jLrfsJl i-iU- r*jJi —\Y 

>\Y* c^j-Ji ^.Vi ; ^i~ cjj^. ♦ J..V 3^" -* r*i 
♦ -*a\Y <^ {>. tr^-j^-y E^ ^ c <£Js^^ <y^ - l y^\ **~* -Y* 

-* \Y'«6 (jS'-Ol j\»1 j-*->- ♦ o'UJl (JjU\ syb 
\^tY s^WJl ^k. <- iy>U!l jJiji^-j,, 
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versos de este cuarteto. Hebe leerse asi: "Tunmulto de pequenos 
colegiales que,/al salir ..." Hay que hacer esa pausa obligada 
despues del "que" por el hiperbaton violento que supone la 
anteposicion de la oracion subordinada temporal : 

"al salir (cuando salen) en desorden de la escuela." 
"llenan el aire de la plaza en sombra 
con la algazara de sus voces nuevas" 

un atardecer tranquilo, suave, con el aire en calma lleno por la 
algazara, por el ruido de la alegria de sus voces nuevas, 
juveniles. Y el poeta pone punto final con un recuerdo a los 

Tiinns • 



niiios 



''Alegria infantil en los rincones 
de las ciudades muertas ! . . . ' ' 



un endecasilabo v un heptasilabo encabalgados ; una construc- 
cion niHiiinaJ. Y la nota melancolica, de recuerdo a la ninez, 

con la n: otalgia de lo que ya paso : 

■■;Y algo nuestro de ayer, que todavia 
vemos vagar por estas calles viejas !" 

Tambien un verso suave con encabalgamiento perfecto, com- 
pleto. En el verso 75, hay que hacer la pausa despues de ayer; 

con esto, se obtiene un paralelismo con el verso 74, con el 
heptasilabo, ya que aun cuando la frase "Y algo nuestro de 
ayer" la contamos dentro del total del verso como un exasilabo, 
al querer hacer un ritmo interno con el heptasilabo anterior, 
como la palabra ayer es aguda, tenemos que contar una silaba 
mas, y asi tenemos dos heptasilabos juntos. 

Bibliografia 

1. Manuel y Antonio Machado: Obras Completas. Madrid. 
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2. Historia de la Literatura Espanola, por M. Romera- 
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y es que tomar con algaien vino en una tabema es saber de SU s 
desgracias, de sus amarguras, y para esta gente el mundo se 
reduce a ellos solos. 

"Mala gente que caniina 

y va apestando la tierra... 
Fsta eente los eeofstas, los explotadores, van apestando la 
Serbia van llenando de podredumbre; como su alma esta 
Uena de misena espiritual, esta miseria trasciende al cuerpo 
v lo infecta todo, lo apesta todo por donde ellos pawn. 
Versos 51-66:- Por contraposicion, tambien ha visto en toaas 
partes, mezclados con esos "pedantones al pafio , la ^ gente 
sencilla que no tiene prisa por nada, que va commando casi 
in defar rastro de su paso, hasta que mueren, como se dice en 
Espafia, "sin pena ni gloria" : mueren sin que nadie se entere. 

SERIE III:- 

Vuelve a cambiar el estilo del poeta y la metrica: emplea 
de nuevo el endecasilabo. 

Para cerrar el poema nos va a dar otra pincelada de la estacion 
en que se desarrolla : el otono 

"La plaza y los naranjos encendidos 

con sus frutas redondas y risuefias" 
Es la hora del atardecer, casi de noche : la plaza esta encendida 
con esos mortecinos farolas de gas. Los naranjos tambi6n estan 
encendidos. llenos, cargados de fruta; esta fruta es redonda 
con la piel tersa, .joven, por eso dice el poeta que son trutas 
risuefias". 

Vemos en estos dos versos un encabalgamiento suave, nor- 
mal, que nos da idea de serenidad, de tranquilidad en la 
cindad. 

■'Tumulto de pequenos colegiales 
que, al salir en desorden de la escuela, 
Uejian el aire de la plaza en sombra 
con la algazara de sus voces nuevas". 

Es esa bora de invierno en que a las seis de la tarde ya es 
casi de noche. Los colegiales salen en desorden, armando 
ialeo: y para que el verso acompane este tumulto, Macnaclo, nos 
forma un cabalgamiento abrupto entre el primer y segundo 
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"En la tristeza del hogar golpea 

el tictac del reloj. Todos callamos. 

SERIE II 

En esta serie, como dijimos al principio, maneja el poeta 
el metro popular corto, el octosflabo. 

Al mismo tiempo, advertimos que esta narracion es muy 
sencilla: no emplea metaforas, no construcciones complicadas 
en los versos. Todos estos poemas son muy nuidos. 

Esta serie tiene dos partes muy distintas una de la otra • 
Vemos, que del verso 37 al 40, es como una especie de introduc- 
cion; luego, en el verso 41 empieza a describir el aspecto triste 
y nauseabundo de la vida. En el verso 51, empieza la descrip- 
cion de la gente buena, sencilla, y con ella acaba su narracion 
el hermano. Ademas, para que nos demos tambien cuenta de la 
contraposicion, estas dos partes, empiezan casi con el mismo 
verso: "En todas partes he visto" (verso 41); "Y en todas 
partes he visto" (verso 51). 

La rima es variada. Esporadicamente la emplea cuando Io 
reqmere la musicalidad del romance del "viajero". Se puede 
decir que somete la rima al ritmo de la cancion. Esto produce 
una gran contraste con la serie anterior : en esta, endecasilabos, 
y con una rima fija en ellos: aqui, octosilabos, y con una rima 
variable, solo con ritmo. 

Versos 37-40 : - El viajero nos cuenta que ha viajado muchfsimo: 

"He andado muchos caminos, 

he abierto muchas veredas; 
ha caminado por sitios donde la civilization va habfa pasado 
pero tambien ha sido el primero en pasar por "sitios inhospitos, 
abriendo el, con su paso las veredas. 

"y atracado en cien riberas" 
verso que nos indica un refuerzo del sentido del primero: 
navega en muchos mares y desembarca en muchas orillas, tantas 
como los mares por los que ha navegado. 

Versos 41-50:- Descripcidn de la gente perversa, egofsta, que 
explota a los negros cargados de tristeza y de melancolia ; gente 
que no se trata con nadie (miran, callan y piensan), que no son 
capaces de tomar esa copa de amistad con el projimo en una 
fcaberna (que saben, porque no beben/el vino de las tabernas); 
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Ahora, en el verso 25, el poeta cambia la estructura de esta 
serie primera de endecasilabos : Hasta ahora han sido meras 
hipotesis, preguntas que se hacia sobre lo que estaria pensando 
el viajero. De aqui en adelante, afirma rotundamente porque 
es logico que el hermano, ya casi vie jo, haya visto todas esas 
cosas ; es seguro que las ha visto en su continuo peregrinar : 

"El ha visto las hojas otoilales, 
amarillas, rodar to, las olorosas 
ramas del eucalipto, los resales 
que ensenan otra vez sus blancas rosas... 

Un cuarteto lleno de encabalgamientos:El infinitivo concertado 
"rodar," esta separado de su verbo principal; entre los dos 
verbos ha colocado el complemento directo acompanado nada 
menos que de dos adjetivos: "otonales, /amarillas". Entre el 
segundo y tercer versos del cuarteto hay tambien encabalga- 
miento nominal por la anteposicion del adjetivo "olorosas." 
Entre el tercero y cuarto versos hay tambien un encabalgamiento 
porque la oracidn de relativo del cuarto verso va dependiendo 
de "los rosales." 

Ademas, en la oracion: "El ha visto las hojas otonales,/ 

amarillas, rodar ", vemos una construccion sintactica muy 

latina, que en el castellano actual no se usa, ya que siempre 
unimos el infinitivo concertado al verbo principal. 

En estos cuatro endecasilabos esta resumida toda la idea 
de la dinamica del tiempo: El otono, con las hojas otonales, 
que se caen del arbol ya muertas, amarillas, y ruedan con el 
viento; el invierno, eon las olorosas ramas del eucalipto, arbol 
de hojas perennes, siempre cubierto de hojas; la primavera, 
con los rosales; y el principio del verano con el nacer de las 
blancas rosas. 

En los versos 29 al 32, el poeta sigue afirmando lo que ve 
en el rostro del hermano: el dolor del tiempo pasado le hace 
saltar una lagrima, que al reprimirla por hombria, hace que 
nazca en su semblante un gesto contrario al natural; gesto que 
el autor dice de hipocresia, pero calincada de viril, con este 
adjetivo antepuesto para que la palabra pierda su valor 
peyorativo. 

En los cuatro endecasilabos siguientes (versos 33 al 36) 
cierra la descripcion del hogar y deja el ambiente propicio de 
silencio y de recogimiento para oir el relato del viajero: 
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"el rostro del hermano se ilumina/suavemeiite..." 
ahora el poeta quiere leer en el alma del viajero; nos va a 
relatar lo que quiza piense, en lo que debe pensar una persona 
que se fue a hacer fortuna y vuleve cansado a su casa. Ha 
enfocado su rostro para hacer lo centro de nuestra atencion. 

"...^Eloridos desengafios 

dorados por la tarde que declina? 
otra vez el paralelismo : los desenganos que quiza tuvo fueron 
propios de la juventud, edad florida, y ahora los recuerda en 
esta tarde con sol dorado del otoiio, cuando su vida tambien 
declina. 

En el verso 16, nos encontramos con un endecasilabo muy 
enf atico : 

" t,Ansias de vida nueva en nuevos anos?" 
Tiene cinco acentos. Empieza con un acento en la primer a 
silaba (acentuacion propia del endecasilabo enf atico), y luego 
sigue la acentuacion en 4a, 6a, 8a, y 10a. Ademas con la ante- 
posicion del adjectivo "NUEVOS" (en "nuevos aiios"), recalca 
la contraposicion y el enfasis de "vida nueva en nuevos ailos." 

"^Lamentara la juventud perdida? 

Lejos quedo -la pobre loba- muerta. 
Hace tiempo que perdio la juventud. La loba que roe las 
en tr anas inquietas del joven aventurero ya no existe, ha muerto, 
y el poeta teme (versos 19 y 20) que la juventud blanca, cris- 
talina, de la que el nunca ha disfrutado venga a recordarle que 
aquellos tiempos ya han pasado, que no volvera nunca a disfru- 
tar de ellos, que perdio lo mejor de su vida. 

" (iSonrie al sol de oro, 

de la tierra de un suefio no encontrada;" 

Tal vez piense el viajero en esta tarde dorada por el sol otonal, 
sonriendo al pensar en aquellas tierras en las que sonaba y no 
encontro nunca 

y ve su nave hender el mar sonoro, 
de viento y luz la blanca vela hinchada ? 
Su viaje con el corazon joven, palpi tando por la emocion de lo 
desconocido ; el mar sonoro, tambien le acompana inquieto con 
el fondo musical de sus olas. Era un claro dia Ueno de luz, de 
blancura, como sus afios juveniles. Son dos endecasilabos 
dinamicos, llenos de movimiento. 
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"Esta en la casa familiar, sombria" 
es una pincelada rapida para no desviarnos la atencion del 
motivo principal: del hermano viajero, del que empieza 
ensegnida a hablar: 

"y entre nosotros, el querido hermano' : 

Luego, nos dice el tiempo que hace que partio; nos lo dice 
sin exactitud, con el recuerdo velado por el sueno infantil de 
un dia. Dia que tiene que ser claro, con el sol bianco, como 
son los dias que recordamos de nuestra ninez : 

"que en el sueno infantil de un claro dia 
vimos partir hacia un pais lejano" 

En estos dos versos notamos una pausa hiperbatica despues 
de dia; el hiperbaton requiere siempre pausa. El poeta ha 
anticipado el complemento circunstancial al verbo: "en el 
sueno infantil de un claro dia", que ocupa todo un verso, con 
la intencion de poner de relieve la lej ania del tiempo : no hace 
un ano o dos que se fue, hace muchos mas; el no lo recuerda 
bien por que era un nino. 

( \ Como es el hermano? Nos hace la descripcion como de 
un hombre de cuarenta alios aproximadamente : las sienes ya 
las tiene plateadas, su frente es estrecha, debe conservar 
todavia abundante pelo (versos 5-6). 

Hay un enfasis especial en todo este cuarteto motivado por 
la anteposicion de los adjetivos a los sustantivos. Esta antepo- 
sicion da un valor especial que hace que los adjetivos queden 
mas resaltados, y la frase con una mayor expresividad. 

Los versos 7-8 nos dan la idea de un hombre que ha tenido 
- que trabajar mucho, unos ojos de aventurero. inquisidores, 
ojos que rastrean la fortuna. Ahora, sentado en la sala, su 
rairada queda vaga, distraida: piensa en algo. 

Los versos 9-al 12, son un parentesis. Descripcion de la 
tarde en que se desarrolla la accion. Tarde otonal. Hay un 
claro paralelismo entre la estacion del ano en que ha regresado 
el hermano y la edad madura de este. 

El poeta deja el eurarteto concluido en las deseripciones, 
y para llevarnos dentro del alma del hermano, hace la trans - 
posicidn a este cuarteto del complemento circunstancial de lugar 
al cual va enlazado el cuarteto siguiente. 
Versos 13-16.- Efecto cinematografico, de tramoya: 



COMENTARIO DEL POEM A "EL VIAJERO" 
DE ANTONIO MACHADO+ 

Por Dr. John Abdul- Ahed Behnam 

IN T TRODUCCION: 

El poeta nos habla, en sentido figurado del regreso de un 
hermano suyo que siendo muy joven partio de su ciudad para 
hacer for tuna. 

La accion la sitiia en un viejo easeron de alguna "ciudad 
muerta" de Castilla, de alguna ciudad de invierno triste y 
melancolico. La casa familiar tambien es triste, fria. 

El tiempo es el otono o el invierno. 

En todo el poema se ve un paralelismo entre las edades, la 
juvenil o la o tonal del hermano, y las estaciones del aiio, la 
naturaleza o los colores que entran en juego -co lores blancos, 
llenos de luz, para la juventud; dorados, como el sol que 
declina, para la edad madura. En todo el poema se respira la 
calma de esta edad madura y la tranquilidad invernal de esas 
vie j as ciudades del interior. 

ARQUITECTURA DEL POEMA: 

Consta de tres series de versos. Las series I y III consti- 
tudias por endecasilabos muy sonoros, cadenciosos, con acentua- 
ciones, generalmente en los versos pares. Son endecasilabos 
yambicos. Emplea este verso endecasilabo para el relato descri- 
ptive) del poeta. 

En la serie II, que es cuando el viajero canta sus aventuras 
lejos del hogar, cambia la estructura del poema : utiliza el 
metro corto, el octosflabo, propio del refran o del canto popular, 
de construccion mas espontanea, mas sencitla, mas propia para 
el relato de aventuras. 

SERIE I. 

En el primer cuarteto se nos introduce rapidamente en el 
ambiente de la casa solariega. Este ambiente solo requiere un 
verso : 

+ Vease Manuel y Antonio Machado : Obras Completas. Madrid, Editorial Plenitud. 
(Soledades 1899-1903 -El Viajero pags. 650_653). 



Beziehungen zwischen Pflanzengeographie und Siedhmgs- 
geschichte Geogr. Ztschr. 12, 1906. 

Das mitteleuropaische Landschaftsbild nach seiner gesch- 
ichtlichen Entwicklung. Geogr. Ztschr. 7. 1901. 

4. Laatsch, W. : Dynamik d. deutschen Acker-und Wald- 
boden. Leipzig, 1944. 

5. Miiller, H. : Zur Spat-und nacheiszeitlichen Vegetations- 
geschichte des mitteldeutschen Trockengebietes. Nova 
Acta Leopoldina, N.F. 110, Bd 10, 1953. 

6. Nietsch, H. : 

Zur Waldsiedlungsfrage. Ztschr. f. Erdk. 1940. 

7. Schluter, O.: 

Die Siedlungsraume Mitteleuropas in friihgeschichtlicher 
Zeit. Forsch. dt. Landeskde. 63, 1952 U. 110, 1958. 

8. Schott, C: 

Urlandschaft und Rodung. Ztschr. d. Ges. f . Erdk. 1935. 
Die vorgeschichtliche Kulturlandschaft. Ztschr. f . Erdk. 
7, 1939. 

9. Schwarz, Kl. : 

Lagen der Siedlungen der linearbandkeramischen Kultur 
Mitteldeutsch lands in waldfreien oder bewaldeten Land- 
schaften? Strena praehistorica. Festschrift Martin Jahr 
1963. 

10. Tuxen, R. : 

Die Grand lagen der Urlandschaftsforschung. 
Xachr. aus Niedersachsens Urgesch. 5, 1931. 

11. Wilhelmy, H. : 

Das Alter der Scbwarzerde und der Steppen Mittel-und 
Osteuropas. Erdk. 4, 1950. 
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V. Die Zusammenfassung. 

Fa/3t man die zahlreicben Untersuchungen zu clem hier darge- 
stellten Fragenkomplex zusammen, so schalt sich folgendes 
Ergebnis heraus : Mit Hilfe pollenanalytischer Untersuchungen 
konnten fur die ostmitteleuropaische Urlandschaft, d.h. die 
Landsehaften, die die ersten neolithischen Siedler bei Hirer 
Se/3haftwerdung vorfanden, k e i n e waldfreien Oebiete (mit 
Ausnahme vielleicht von Kujavien) nachgewiesen werden. Das 
liegt aber nur daran, da/3 die Methode der Pollenanalyse, auch 
wenn es waldfreie Gebiete gegeben hatte, diese gar nicht nach- 
weisen konnte. Die Untersuchungen der Bodenkundler und 
Prahistoriker dagegen haben wohl uberzeugend erwiesen, da/? 
die Areaie, in denen man noch beute Schwarzerden oder 
degradierte Schwarzerden vorfindet, waldfreie Gebiete in der 
Urlandschaft dargestellt haben. Es sind dies : das untere Elbe- 
und mittlere Saale- gebiet, Gebiete Nordwest - Bohmens und 
Inner - Mahrens, Kujavien (an der Warthe) und der Kyritzer 
Weizacker (Pommern). 

Literatur zum Thema: 
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Spat - und nacheiszeitliche Waldgescbichte Hitteleuropas 
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Wald, Steppe und Besiedlung zum Streit liber die Bedeu- 
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Das soil kerne Ruckkehr zur alten These sein, von der "absolu- 
ten" Waldfeindlichkeit des L6j8es- unter den heutigen klima- 
tischen Verhaltnissen nnd unter denen des subboreal und 
subatlantikum kann man den L6/3 sicherlich nicht als wald- 
feindlich bezeichnen. 

Es scheint, da/5 im mitteldeutschen Lo/3gebiet eine zweimalige 
Steppenbildung erfolgt ist : eine erste in der (von Poser) erkann- 
ten, spatglazialen Diinenzeit, die sich an die altere Tundren- 
zeit anschlie/3t und mit der Allerodschwankung endet. Die 
Bildung der Binnendiinen und der Absatz des jungsten L6/3es 
setzen ein verhaltnisma/3ig trockenes, sommerwarmes, kontinen- 
tales Klima voraus. Die Tundren vegetation der alteren Dryag- 
zeit wurde durch eine Steppenvegetation abgelost. Fiir diese 
Deutung spricht das von Firbas erkannte Anschwellen der 
Artemisiapollen im Abschnit vor Beginn der Allerodschwan- 
kung. Der Klimawechsel, der Baumgewachse in der Allerod- 
phase weit nach N. vordringen lie/3 und der die Periode der 
spatglazialen LojSbildung beendete, hat aus edaphischen 
Griinden im mitteldeutschen Trockengebiet nicht zur Bewal- 
dung gefiihrt. Die L6/3gebiete urn Halle-Magdeburg behielten 
audi wahrend der Allerodzeit ihren steppenhaften Charakter 
bei. Der Klimariickschlag, der Allerbdphase folgte, fiihrte 
wahrseheinlich nicht zu einer neuerlichen Ausbreitung der 
Tundra - die Bezeichnung "jiingere Tundrenzeit" ist daher 
wenig gliicklich -, sondern zu einer Wiederkehr eines ahnlich 
trocken - warmen Klimas, wie es in der spatglazialen Diinen- 
zeit geherrscht hat. Vegetationsgeschichtlich bedeutet dies den 
endgultigen Sieg der Steppe in Mitteldeutschland. Von den 
allerodzeitlichen Reliktgebieten breitet sich nun die Steppen- 
flora weiter aus. Jeden falls beweist das zweite Pollenmaximum 
von Artimisia in der "jttngeren Tundrenzeit", da/3 dieser 
Abschnitt keine Tundren -, sondern eine Steppenzeit gewesen 
ist. Diese Auffassung deckt sich mit der (von Firbas 1949) 
ausgesprochenen Ansicht, da/3 wir in jenen Trockengebieten, 
die heute unter 500 mm Niederschlag erhalten, d.h. in Teilen 
des ostdeutschen und polnisehen Flachlandes, im thiiringischen 
and sachsischen Regenschattengebiet des Harzes und in den 
trockensten Teilen Innerbohmens und Sudmahrens bis ins 
Praboreal mit ausgedehnteren Steppengebieten rechnen diirfen, 
wahrend T. Leipold 1934 und W. Radig 1937 haben das 
mittelsachsische L6/3gebiet auf ihren Karten als eine uralte 
waldfreie Lanschaft dargestellt. 
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Bezirken Siidmahrens und Iimerbohmens rechnen diirfen. 
Nachgewiesen sind aber solche ausgedehnteren waldannen oder 
waldfreien Gebiete-vielleicht mit Ausnahme Kujawiens bislier 
noch nicht. Firbas meint, da/3 die Existens der neolitbischen 
Steppe in Mitteldeutscbland pollen analytiseh bisber noch nicht 
bewiesen ist. Darin hat er zweifellos recht. Da vor dem Neoli- 
tbikum, im mittloren und spaten Mesolithikum, mit anderen 
Worten im alteren Atlantikum vor allem aber im Boreal das 
Klima trockener und wahrseheinlich auch warmer war als zur 
Zeit der Bandkeramiker, diirfte nichts gegen die ScblujSfol- 
gerung einzuwenden sein, da/3 die mitteldeutsche Steppe 
mindestens seit dem Postglaziaien Warmemaximum vorhanden 
war. Gestiitzt wird diese Auffassung durch die (von Firbas 
1948) gerade fur die vorneolithische Zeit nachgewiesen starke 
Verbreitung der Artemisia selbst in solchen Gebieten Deutsch- 
lands, die spater von einer dichten Walddecke iiberzogen 
warden. 

In der friihen Warmezeit, im Boreal, fand die Steppe als 
Pflanzenformation ihre optimalen Bildungsbedingungen. Wir 
miissen annehmen, da/3 die ostmitteleuropaischen Trockenge- 
biete damals noch ausgedehnter waren als heute. Wahrseheinlich 
bat sich auch das zweitgro/3te Trockengebiet im ostlichen 
Mitteleuropa das brandenburgiscb-pommerscbe an der unteren 
Oder (Pyritzer Weizacker), das ca. 3370 qkm umfa/3t, noch 
em Stuck weiter nach Westen bin erstreckt und im Osten 
Verbindung mit den betraohtlich gro/3eren Trockengebieten 
Polens gebabt. Erst mit der Litorinatransgression und der 
dadurch bewirkten Ablosimg den kontirientalen, ariden Steppen- 
klimas durch ein niederschlagsreiches, ozeanisches Klima 
begann der VorstojS des Waldes vom Rand gegen das Inner e 
der Steppengebiete und damit die Degradierung des Tscher- 
nosioms in den sicb erweiternden Waldsteppengebieten. Aber 
was war vor der postglaziaien Warmezeit 1 

K-eicht die Steppe zeitlich noch weiter zuruckl 

Da/3 in der Allerodzeit der allgemeine Waldvorsto/3 auch die 
mitteldeutschen L6/3gebiete erf a/St hat, ist nicht zu beweisen. 
Wilhelmy nimmt jedoch an, da/3 im mitteldeutschen L6/?gebiet 
die Steppenpflanzen aus rein edaphischen Griinden unter den 
Klimabedingungen der Allerodzeit bessere Existenzmoglich- 
keiten batten als etwa Kiefer - oder Birken-Kiefernwalder. 
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Ein mindestens neolitbisches Alter kann naeh dem besagten 
fiir die Steppen Mittle-und Osteuropas nicht zweifelhaft sein. 
Inmitten der dichten Eichenmischwalder, die im Neolitliiknni 
nahezu ganz Mitteleuropa bedeckten, mujS sich im thiiringisch- 
sachsischen Trockengebiet ein kleiner Steppenrest erhalten 
haben. Dieses Trockengebiet an der mittleren Elbe und unteren 
saale, das weniger als 500 mm jahrlichen Niederschlag emp- 
fangen und sich deutlich als ein Regenschattengebiet des 
Harzes erweist, ist mit 3845 qkm das gvajSie Trockengebiet 
Deutschlands. Es mu/3 gegen Ende des Atlantikums und in 
der ersten Halfte des Subboreals, d.h. wahrend der ganzen 
Dauer des Neolithikums - eine andere Deut-iing la/3t die Genese 
Tschernosioms nicht zu - schon genau so vorhanden gewesen 
sein wie heutigentags. Im Neolithikum waren die ostmittel- 
europaischen Graslander bereits vorhanden, aber kommen wir 
in der Altersbestimmung noch weiter zuriick ? Ist die Steppe 
ein eiszeitliches Relikt? oder wenn dies nicht der Fall sein 
sollte : in welchem Abschnitt des Postglazials trat an die S telle 
der arktischen und subarktischen Tundra Wald bzw. Steppe? 

Poser nimmt an, da/3 zur Allerodzeit (rd. 9800 v. Chr.), die 
eine merkliche Erwarmung brachte, die Bildung der Binnen- 
diinen beendet wurde. Fiir das ostliche Mitteleuropa ist urn 
diese Zeit das Vordringen der Kiefer (fiir den westlichen Teil 
der Vorsto/3 der Btrke) und in beiden Gebieten das Auftreten 
von Waldtieren nacbweisbar. Da/3 wahrend der Allerodsch- 
wankung aber auch jene Raume Ostmitteleuropas vom Wald 
erobert wurden, die sich uns heute als die Verbreitungsgebiete 
der Schwarzerde darstellen, ist au/terst unwa.hr scheinHch, 
wenn auch zahlreiche Pollenanalysen den allgemeinen Wald- 
vorsto/3 seit Beginn der Vorwarmezeit (Praboreal) erkennen 
lassen, so gibt es doch kein einziges Diagramm, das fiir die 
thiiringisch-sachsischen Schwarzerdegebiete den schliissigen 
Beweis einer ehemaligen allgemeinen Waldbedeckuug erbringt. 
Firbas, der Kenner der Waldgeschichte Mitteleuropas, betont 
dies ausdriicklich und halt, wie schon einmal erwahnt, ein 
iiberdauern eiszeitlicher Steppenreste fiir durchaus moglich. 
In Landschaftem die heute weniger als 500 mm Niederschlag 
erhalten, konnte zu Beginn der neolithischen Besiedlung eine 
geholzarme, wiesensteppenahnliche Vegetation auch auf tief- 
griindigen, ebenen Boden, etwa auf Lo/3 oder Gesehiebemergel 
bestanden haben. Man wird mit ihrem Vorhandensein vorlaufig 
besonders in den trockensten Teilen des Flachlandes, so im 
Elb-Saalegebiet mit der Magdeburger Borde, weiter in kleinen 
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die rung hinaus ein echtes Waidbodenprofil mit eingeschaltetem 
Auswasckungshorizont verursacht haben. Ein soldier Wald- 
boden ware vermutlich iiberhaupt nicht mehr als ehemaliger 
Tsekernosiom erkennbar. 

Wilhekiiy sagt : Icli kann mich iiberhaupt des Eindrueks nicht 
erwehren, da/3 in der Diskussion um die Steppenheidetheorie 
Meinung gegensatze konstruiert worden sind, die nur auf ver- 
schiedenartigen Vbrstellungen der einzelnen Autoren von der 
Vegetationsfonii "Steppenheide" beruhen und da/3 im Grund- 
genonimen Gradmann und viele seine Gegner genau das gleieht 
me i nen. 

Gradmann hat niemals von einer neolithischen Steppensiedlung 
gesprochen, sondern in dem Begrifl' der Steppenheide auch die 
Waldsteppe einbezogen, d.h. einen Wald, der stellenweise von 
naturlichen Lichtungen unterbrochen wird, mit anderen Wor- 
ten: Eine parkartige Landschaft... Jeder Pflanzenwuchs, der 
sich in dem weiten Spielraum zwischen geschlossenem Urwal** 
und. echter Steppe bewegt, geniigt den Bedingungen. Die 
Steppenheide mit ihrern siidlich-binnenlandiichen Leitpflanzen 
ist eine urwiichsige Pfianzengesellschaft, die zwischen Wald ' 
und Steppe steht. 

Gradmann sagt ganz klar : Namentlich die breiten Grenzgiirtel 
zwischen Steppe und wald mit ihren Schwarzerde-Bbden und 
ihrem parkartigen Pflanzenwuchs waren bevorzugte Siedlungs- 
raume, und erst zuletzt drangen die Siedlungen ins Innere der 
groSen Waldgebiete vor. An der Richtigkeit dieser Auffassung 
ist nicht zu zweifeln, wie Wilhelmy meint. Die Gegensatzlich- 
keit der Meinungen beruht eben nur darauf, da/3 die einen die 
Waldsteppe vorwiegend unter der Perspektive der offenen 
Landschaft, der Steppe, sehen, die anderen bereits in ihr eine 
Form des Waldes erblicken. 

Eines bleibt freilieh festzuhalten : die eigentliche Grassteppe 
ist in ihrer Siedlungsgunst von Gradmann iiberschatzt worden, 
der geschlossene Wald in seiner Bedeutung als neolithischer 
Ausbreitungsraum unterschatzt worden. Wahle, Tiixen, Niet- 
sch Gross, Schoot u.a. konnten in zahlreichen Arbeiten nach- 
weisen, da/3 der prahistorische Mensch durchaus in der Lage 
war, sein Kulturland durch Axt- und Brandrodung zu erweitern, 
wahrend die freie Steppe, wie sich inzwischen aus den vor- 
geschichtlichen Untersuchungen ergab, tatsachlich unbesiedelt 
blieb. Ausgangspunkt der Siedlungsbewegungen war die lichte 
Waldsteppe. 
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Hohepunktes der glazialen Warmezeit, als die noch weiter als 
heute nach NW vorgeschobene Nordseekiiste die Binnenlage 
Mitteldeutschlands verstarkte . 

Firbas 1939 meint unter Beriicksichtigung der pollena-narvti- 
schen Untersuchungsergebnisse im Hinblick auf das fruhere 
Vorhandensein von Steppen in den mitteldeutschen Schwarzer- 
degebieten, da/3 entweder an ein Uberdauern eiszeitlicher Step- 
penreste oder eine neuerlicbe warmezeitliche Zuruckdrangung 
der Walder gedacbt werden konnte. Schlie/Jlich sei auf einen 
Datierungsversuch 0. Schliiters 1929 verwiesen. Er stellte 
eine gute Obereinstimmung des Schwa rzerdeareals mit den 
waldfreien Flacben friihgescbichtlicher Zeit fest, JiujSert jedoch 
in Anbetracht des seit der friihen Eisenzeit herrschenden 
Klimas gegen eine zu friihe Datierung Bedenken und halt die 
Entstehung des Tschernosioms unter Mitwirkung der dauernden 
Besiedlnng und Benutzung im Anschlu/J an die neolitisch- 
bronzezeitliche Trockenperiode fiir moglich. Keine der geau- 
iSerten Ansichten war bisher mit Sicherheit bewiesen. 
Erst Schawrz gelang eine cxakte Alter sbestimmung des mittel- 
deutschen Tschernosioms. 1948 wurden am Siidhang des Lie- 
seckenberges im Kreise Quedlinburg stichbandkeramische Sied- 
lungsgruben freigelegt, die die Schwarzerdesebicht durchsto#en 
und mit ihrem Unterteil in den hellfarbigen L6/3untergrund 
hinabreichen. Die Fi.il lmasse dieser Siedlungsgruben enthalt 
Sehwarzerde aus der liber lagernden Schwarzerdesebicht. 
Schmalfu/3 hat das Profil bodenkundlich untersucht und gab 
folgendes Gutachten ab: ,, .., Die gleichmajSig sehr hohen 
Humusgehalte in den tieferen Schichten des Profils der Fund- 
stelle sind offenbar nur so zu deuten, da/3- ein ursprunglich 
vorhandener Boden mit hohem Humusgehalt (Sehwarzerde) 
in die Gnibe eingeschiittet wurde und dort, infolge des hohen 
Kalkgehaltes und der verhinderten Auswaschung in der 
besonderen klimatiscben Lage, seitdem obne Veranderimg er- 
halten geblieben ist. Damit ist das mindeste neolithische Alter 
der mitteldeutschen Sehwarzerde folglich auch das der mittel- 
deutschen Steppe bewiesen. (Neolithikum rund 3000-1800 v. 
Chr.). 

Diese offenen Steppengebiete wurden von den Tragern der 
bandkeramischen Kultur gemieden. Sie siedelten am Rande des 
offenen Graslandes, wo der echte Tschernosiom in den degra- 
clierten Tschernosiom tibergeht. In dieser Zone existierte, wie 
aus der Degradierung ersichtlich ist, ein lichter Waldbestand, 
eine Waldsteppe. Vol Jig geschlossener Wald wiirde uber 7 
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In der nacheiszeitlichen Periode hat Mittel- und Osteuropa 
eine Klimaanderung von trockeneren zu feuchteren Verhalt- 
nissen durchgemacht. Als Folge dieses Wandels drang der 
Wald ein Stiick in die Schwarzerdesteppe vor und wandelte 
die eroberten scbwarzen Boden in graubraune Waldboden urn. 
Dabei will Wilhelmy keineswegs leugnen, da/i der Grad der 
.Bewaldung sehon einrnal starker gewesen ist als in der Gegeu- 
wart und da,8 gro/3ere Waldareale bereits wdeder gerodet wor- 
den sind. Dieser Dentung des bodenkundlichen Befundes pfiich- 
ten fiihrende Botaniker, wie Gams und Firbas bei. Schlie/31ich 
noch letzter Beweis fur den urspriinglichen Steppencharakter 
des Steppengebietes : Unter den heute von Waldinseln besetzten 
Flachen degradierten Tschernosioms treten fossile Gange von 
Bodenwiihlern auf, also von Tieren, die ebemals in der Steppe, 
aber niemals in einem fr liber gescblossenen Waldland gelebt 
habnn konnen. 

Als nachster Schritt mu/3 versucht werden, das Alter der 
Schwarzerde zu bestimmen, denn damit ist uns gleichzeitig 
eine Altersbestimmung der Steppe selbst gegeben. 

Ftir den mitteldeutschen Bereich hat Schwarz 1948 eine 
wichtige Unter suchung liber die Lagebeziehung der Band- 
keramiker-Siedlurigeii zu den Schwarzerdegebieten vorgelegt. 
Sie kommt zu folgender Auft'assung: Alle linearbandkeramischen 
Fundplatze liegen an den Randern der Schwarzerde flachen des 
Th iirin ger Beckens. Auf den Schwarzerdeflachen selbst konnten 
keine oder nur ganz vereinzelte Siedlungsreste festgestellt 
warden. Meist erstreeken sich die Funde auf degradierte 
Steppenboden oder Gesteinsboden des Muscbelkalks und des 
Keupers. Die Bereiche der degradierten Schwarzerden und die 
Rander der eigentlichen Schwarzerde sind dicht besetzt, wahr- 
end die weiten, ebenen Flachen des letzteren Bodentyps frei 
bliehen. Tjbrigens hat Schwarz ganz die gleichen Verhaltnisse 
im mittelschlesischen Tschernosiomgebiet beobachtet. Es erbebt 
sich nun die Frage, warum das Schwarzerdegebiet von den 
Siedlem der linearbandkeramischen Kultur gemieden worden 
ist, ob es sich dort urn bereits im Neolithischen vorhandenen 
Steppengebiet handelt und ob die Schwarzerde selbst neolithi- 
schen oder gar vorneolithischen Alters ist. H, Stremme 1086 
geht nicht naher auf Datierungsfragen ein, betont jedoeh this 
hohe Alter der Schwarzerde und ihre Bindnng an alte nr- 
spriingliche Grassteppen. W. Laatsch 1938 sieht, wie bereits 
ausgefiihrt, die besten Moglichkeiten fiir die Entstehung der 
Schwarzerde in einem kontinental bestimmten Klima des 
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2. Die urspriingicbe Vegetationsfonn m derartigen Klimaten 
ist die Steppe. Die Schwarzerde ist der Klimasboden der 
Steppe. Ohiie Steppenvegetation keine Schwarzerde. 

3. Das Auftreten von Schwarzerde in Kliinazonen, die keine 
opliiiialen Bedingungen fiir die Existenz eiiier Sleppeuvegeta- 
tion bieten, weist darauf hin, da/3 die Schwarzerde ein Vor- 
zeitboden ist, der unter den gegenwartigen kliniatisehen Bedin- 
gungen allmahlich degradiert. Das Riehtige dieser Auffassung 
wird im Folgenden zu priifen sein. Daruber bin aus soil gezeigt 
werden, da/3 die eehte Schwarzerde in jedem Fall nur als ein 
Steppenboden erklarbar ist mid nirgends'aus ehemaligen Waid- 
boden hervorgegangen sein kann. Mit Hilfe bodenkundlicher 
vorgeschichtlicher, palaoklimatologisclier, palaobiologischer 
und geomorphologischer Argumente soil cler Nachweis geftibrt 
werden, da/3 die miiteldeutschen Schwarzerdegebiete seit dem 
Ende des Spa.tglazi.als, die osteuropaischen seit der Warmeis- 
zeit und zuin Teil bereits seit der ausgehenden Ri/3vereisung 
waldfreie Graslandschaften sind, weim die heutigen Waldstep- 
j)en- und. Steppengebiete einstmals von Waldern bedeckt 
gewesen waren, dann batten diese Will der auf L6/3 gestanden, 
wogegen nach Uberwindung der Theorie von der absoluten 
Waldf eindlichkeit des L6/3es grundsatzlich keine Einwendungen 
zu erheben sind. Es soil nur gezeigt werden, da/3 die gegen 
Ende der Ri/Svereisung entstandene subarktische Steppe sich 
in ihren Resten bis heute erhalten hat. Aus den Unter suchungen 
geht klar bervor, da/? eine eiuma] erfolgte Verlebmung durch 
keinen spateren Bodenbildungsproze/3riickgangig zumachenist. 
Echte L6/3-Schwarzerden lassen aber niemals irgendein Ver- 
Jehniungsanz.eichen erkennen, konnen also nicht aus ehemali- 
gen Waldboden hervorgegangen sein. Die modernen Erkenntnisse 
uber Genese und Dynamik des Tschernosioms bestatigen jeden- 
falls die Auffassung, da/3 es sich bei der Steppe urn ein natur- 
gegcbenes. urspriinglich klimatiscb bedingtes Grasland handelt. 
Also die Schwarzerde kann nicht in einem ehemaligen W aid- 
land, sondern mu/3 auf der Steppe entstanden sein. Aus dieser 
urspriinglichen Lage, die durch das trocken - warme Klima 
der Borealzeit bestimmt wurde, hat sich dies allmahlich immer 
gewandelt. Seit Beginn der kuhleren subatlantischen Periode 
hat sich der Baumwuchs weiter in dem Bereich der ehemals 
offenen Steppe vorgeschoben und deren Areal standig ver- 
kleinert. Es liegt kein Grund fiir die Annahme vor, da/3 dieser 
Proze/3 inzwischen abgeschlossen ist (Ganz die gleiche Auffas- 
sung vertritt Laatsch). 
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ten oder leicht der Aufmcrksamkeit entgehen, wie etwa Kscbe 
und Eibe, und je mehr wir auch mit einer vorhergehenderi 
Auslese dnrcb den Menschen recbnen miissen. Keit und Mothes 
fan den in den Trockentorfen der Kurischen Nehrung eine sehr 
gute Ubereinstiminung in der Zusammensetzung des Polleo- 
und HolzkohlengehalLs. Durch die Untersuehung von Grotfres- 
ten lassen sich also unsere vegetationsgeschichtlichen Kenntnisse 
weit uher das Ma/3 binaus erweitern, das durch Pollemimer- 
suchungen moglich ist. Doeh gestatten nur diese eine eingehende 
Gliederung der Vegetationsgeschichte imd ermoglicben da Hiker 
binaus noch in vielen Fallen eine zeitliche Zuordnung, wo 
andere Wege versagen. Immerhin durfen wir nicht vergessen, 
daj3 die gro/3en Abschnitte der nacheiszeitlichen Waldentwick- 
lung von J. Steenstrug (1841) ausschlie/Slich auf Gruml 
von Gro^resten der Baume erkannt wurden, und da/3 es so lobe 
Funde waren, die scbon vorher in J. H. C. Dau(1829) den 
Gedanken an einen Wandel der Walder im Laufe der Zeiten 
aufkommen lie/3en. 

B. Bodenkimdliche Untersuchungen : 

Wo die Pollenanalyse versagt, kann die Bodenkunde helfen, 
und besonders durch die bodenkund lichen Argumente, die bier 
in Verbindung mit vorgescbichtlicben Befunden beigebracht 
wurden. W. Laatsch bat sicli 1938 gelegentlicb seiner boden- 
kund lichen Untersuchungen in Mitteldeutschland eingehend 
mit den kiimatischen Voraussetzungen der Schwarzerdebildung 
befa/3t und die Nierierschlags- und Teinperaturverhadtnisse im 
tbiiringiftcb-sacbsiscben Tschernosiomgebiet mit denen Ungarns 
yerg Lichen. Er nimmt auf Grand des Vorhandenseins dei- 
Scbwarzerde an, da/3 das innerhalb der 500 mm Jahresnieder- 
scblage iiegende Gebiet im Postglacial keinen Wald getragen 
babe, sondern. Steppe gewesen sei, weil der Tschernosiom nur 
unter Steppenbedingnngen und ohne vorbergebende Aus- 
waschnng der Ba>en entstanden sein konne. Danach niu/3 ange- 
nomnien werdcn, da/3 die Fiachen seit dem Feuchiorwerden 
des Klimas, vernmtlieh also, scat der Ebserizeit, durch (dircklen 
orier mdirekten) menschiirhen Eintln/3 dauernd waidtrei geb:U 
ten word en sind. 

Eine Rusiuhriiebe Eatersuc^nng stammt von Willie! my IOoO, 
der foigendes fcstgestellt hat : 

1. Die Scbwarzerde bildet sicb in ariden oder «erniaride?i 
Klimaten, in denen eine langere winterliche und sommerHehe 
Puhepause den bakteriellen Abhau der organ isehen Substanzen 
verzogert. 
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IV. Pflanzliche Grossreste-uiid buden-kundliche Untersuchungen als 
Hilfsmittel zur Bestimmung waldfreier Gebiete in der Urlandschaft. 

A . Pflanzliche GrofiresteuntersuclmngeTi : 
Als Erganzung zu den anderen Untersuchungsmethoden, die 
wir bisher beschrieben haben, kann die Bestimmung gro/3erer 
Pflanzenreste herangezogen werden, "Pafiir kommen in Frage: 
Holzer und Rinden, Wurzeln und Blatter, Bliiteii, Samen und 
Friichte. Die Vorteile einer Untersucbung von G.ro/3resten 
beruhen darin, da/3 auf diese Weise auch jene Gattungen und 
Arten nachgewiesen werden konnen, deren Pollen nicht erfa/3- 
bar ist, welter darin, da/3 vielfach cine Bestimmung von Arten 
moglich wird, wo die Pollenuntersuchung nur den Nachweis 
der Gattung gestattet, und scblie/31ich darin, da/3 auf diesem 
Wege meist der tatsachliche Vorkommen der betreffenden Art 
in der naheren Umgebung der Untersuchungsstelle nachge- 
wiesen werden kann, wahrend Pollenkorner, besonders bei 
vereinzeltem Vorkommen, ancb aus grosserer Entfernung 
stammen konnen. Au/3erdem kommt hinzo, da/3 sick grobere 
Pflanzenreste, vor aliem in verkohltem Zustand, auch unter 
Bedingungen erhalten, unter denen Pollen voll.ig vergeht. So 
fin den sick besonders Holzkohlen, aber auch verkohlte Samen 
und Friichte reichlich in vorgeschiehtlichen und friihgeschicht- 
lichen Landsiedlungen. Nachteile hat eine Untersucbung von 
Gro/3resten schon insofern, als diese in weit geringerer Zahl 
gef unden werden als pollenkorner und ihre sichere Bestimmung 
viel mehr Kenntnisse erfordert als Pollen untersuchungen, 
zumal, wenn sick diese anf die Waldbaumpollen beschranken. 
Es ist daher begreiflich, aber auch hedanerlich, da/3 die Unter- 
suchung von Gro/3resten baufig in den Hintergrund getreten 
ist. Lassen sick nun diese Mangel beheben, so bleibt clock der 
Umstand iibrig, da/3 die Gro/3reste in erster Lime nur von der 
ortlicben Vegetation der Untersuchungsstelle stammen, was 
zwar fiir bestimmte stratigraphisch-palaosoziologische Ziele 
recht nutzlich sein kanu, aber Schli.isse auf die allgemeine 
Vegetations vernal tnisse sehr erschwert. 

Seit langem werden auch statistische Untersuchungen von Holz- 
funden betri.eben, besonders an den Holz-und Tlolzkohlenf unden 
aus vorgeschiehtlichen Siedlungen. Es ist selbstverstandlich, 
da/3 die auf diesem Weg gewonnenen Ergebnisse mit jenen 
der Pollenuntersuchungen nicht vollstandig ubereinstimmen 
konnen, und zwar urn so weniger, je mehr bei den Holzunter- 
suchungen Arten erfa/3t werden, deren Pollen sich nicht erhal- 
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der Meinung, da/3 dessen altes Verbreitungsgebiet sich mit den 
alien Siedlungsraumen decke. Tlixen bezweifelt die Bedeutung 
der Steppengesellschaften, die nach seiner Auffassung gro/3t-en- 
teils zu der Bodenflora der lichten Eicheirwalder gehoren, die 
er fiir die meisten Gebiete voraussetzt. Er wendet sich gegen 
die Annahme von der Waldfeindlichkeit des Ed/3 und weist 
auch bin, da/3 der Lo/3 Mitteldeutschl.ands ein ausgezeichneter 
Eiebenbodeo sei. Er wirft so aneh die entscheidende Frage auf, 
ob die Steppenlieide wirklieh eine Keliktflora darsteilt und 
betont, da/5 bisber nur die Tatsache feststeht, da/3 freie Sied- 
lungsflachen Waldflachen gegeniiberstanden, ohne da/3 damit 
schon bewiesen ist, da/3 die ersten Siedler diese Gebiete 
waldfrei antrafen. In seiner Arbeit liber Schleswig zeigte 
Mager (1930), da. ,8 dieses Gebiet damals bewaldet war, und 
da/3 der Wald erst durch den Menscben vernichtet wurde. Auf 
den dadurcb degenerierten Boden breiteten sich Heideforma- 
tionen aus, die von vielen Forschern fiir urwiichsig gebalten 
wurden. Auf Grand seiner Ergebnisse wendet sich Mayer 
gegen die Auffassung, da/3 der prahistorische Mensch nicht 
gerodet babe. Gams wandte sich 1938 gegen die Auffassung 
von der baumfreien Steppe. Er sagte, da/3 in ganz Ostniittel- 
europa auf Lo/3 und Scbwarzerde Baumwuchs moglich ist. 
Ohne die Vernicb.tu.ng des Waldes durcb die Menscben waren 
die ostmitteleuropaischen Schwarzerdegebiete sicber lichtes 
Waldland. Der Waldsteppencharakter einiger Landscbaften 
wird dadurch hervorgerufen, da/3 Steppengesellscbften weit ir 
die Waldgebiete hineinreichen. Das belegt er an Hand vo" 
Beispielen aus Thiiringen und aus den Karpatben. 
Auch Schott glaubt nicht (1939) an das Vorhandensein steppen- 
ahrdicher Vegetationsformen. Wie T vixen so bezeichnet auch 
er die Steppenlieide als zur Bodenflora des Eichen - Kiefern- 
wakles gehorig, wobei er noch betont, da/3 sie topograph isch- 
edaphisch bedingt sei. 

In Bezug auf die Steppenheidetheorie Gradmanns sagt 
Eirbas, da/3 die Altsiedelgebiete sicherlich di enter bewaldet 
waren, als Gradmann das angenommen hat. steppenheideahn- 
liche Vegetationsformen sei en aber zweifellos vorhanden 
gewesen. nnr nicht in dem gro/3en Tlinfang, wie Gradmann 
vermutete. Daraufhin anderte Gradmann 1938 seine Auffassung 
und entwarf eineti Erklarungsversuck, in dem er auf die 
Bodengiite bestimmter, grade in den Steppenheidelandschaften 
Eichenmischwalder und ihre Vorziige fiir die vorgeschichtliche 
Eandwirtschaft hinwies. 
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ernes Urw aides nicht fahig gewesen sei, und da/3 daber die 
alten Siedlungsraume waldfrei oder waldarm gewesen sein 
mii/Steu, mid das war natiirlich nur unter anderen klimatisehen 
Verhaltnissen moglich. 

Die durch Pollenuntersuchungen gewonnenen Kenntnisse cler 
nach eiszeitlichen Waldentwicklung fiihrten abcr nunmehr zu 
immer gro/?eren Zweifeln an dem Grundgedanken der Grad- 
mannsehen Erklarung, namlich der entscheidenden Bedeutung 
eines offenen Zustandes cler Vegetation, im Gegensatz zu einer 
geschlossenen Urwalddecke, fiir die urspriingliche Besiedlung. 
Vor allem Nietsch, Tiixen, Mager, C. Schoot u.a. betonten, 
da/3 Mitteleuropa zu Beginn des Neolithikums bereits ein 
weitgehend geschlossen.es Waldland war, die Auseinander- 
setzung der neolithischen Siedler mit der verschiedenen Sied- 
lungseignung der vorhaudenen walder bestanden haben muB. 
Dabei wird sowobl an die Waldvegetation selbst wie an die 
Waldtypen als Ausdruck einer bestimmten Bodengiite gedacht. 

Nietsch versucbte als einer der ersten, das Bild des mittel- 
europaischen Urwaldes zu rekonstruieren. Er kam auf Grand 
der vergleiclienden Betrachtung verscb iedener echter europai- 
sober Urwaldgebiete, vor allem der Karpathen im Ostmittel- 
europa zu der Erkenntnis, da/3 einzelne Waldformen eine ver- 
schiedene starke Siedlungsfeindliehkeit besessen haben miissen. 
Er wendet sich gegen die Auffassung von der Unwegsamkeit 
der Urwalder und' weist vor allem auf die gro/3e Bedeutimg 
der Eichen fiir die wirtschaft des prahistorischen Siedlers bin. 
Gerade Eichenwalder halt er daber fiir besonders siedlungs- 
freundlich und erwagt die Moglich keit der Entwicklung einer 
^ultur, in einem echten Waldland, bedingt durch die besondere 
Ausbildung des Waldes und nicht nur (lurch des Waldes in 
einzelnen Gebictcn. Er bait es fiir moglich, da/3 die von Grnd- 
mann riachgewiesencn. Siedlungsraume mit EichenmiEchwalder 
bedeckt waren, und au/3crt daber starke Zweifel an Gradmanns 
Theorie. 

Tiixen wandte sich 1931 ebcnfalls gegen die Auffassung Grad- 
manns. Auf Grund pilanzcnsnziologiseher Untersucluingen ver- 
trat er die Ansicht, da/3 der Eichenliainbncbenwald eine der 
verbreitetsten Waldformen Dentscblands war, und er komrat 
auch zu einer Einteilung, der Waldgesellscbsften in siedlungs- 
feindliche und siedlungsfreundliche. Er rechnet daber den 
Eicben-Hainbuchenwa.ld zu den Siedlungsfreundlicben und 1st 
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ciers die L6/3boden, im norddeutschen Flachland vor alleni die 
Laubholzboclen der Jungmoranenlandschaften and der Oslsee- 
kiiste besiedelt. An diese altbesiedelten Landscbaften hielt 
sich die Beseidlung im wesentlichen bis ins Mittelalter nnd mied 
die zwischenliegenden, damals sicher noch von geschlossenen 
Urwaldern bedeckten Landscbaften. Diese jungbesiedelten 
Waldgebiete wurden erst im Mittelalter. im wesentlichen 
zwischen dem 7. and 13. Jahrhundert, dutch gro/Migige 
Rodungen erscblossen. Der Gegensatz zwischen altbesiedelten 
uiid jnngbesiedelten Land schaf ten ist zunachst in Siidwestdeut- 
schland aufgefallen und besonders von Robert Gradmann seit 
1901 voll erkannt und verfolgt worden. Er hat gezeigt, da/3 
sich die siid-und mitteldeutschen Altsiedlungsgebiete weitge- 
hend mit dem heutigen Verbreitungsgebiet der Steppenheide 
decken, d.h. jenen Fels-Schutt-und Trockenrasengesellschaften 
und lichten, von einzelnen Baumen durchsetzten Gebiischen. 
Gradmann schlu/3 nun aus der weitgehenden (nicht vollstandi- 
gen) Ubereinstimmung der Verbreitungsgebiete der Steppen- 
heide und der vorgeschicbtlichen Siedlungsgebiete und aus dem 
Umstand, da/3 diese Steppenbeiden in ihrem heutigen, sehr 
beschrankten naturlichen Umfang eine Bevorzugung durch die 
neolithische Bevolkerung kaum verstandlich machen, da/3 diese 
die Altsiedlungsgebiete auf weite Strecken noch in natiirlich 
waldfreiem oder waldarmen Zustande vorgefunden hat, da/3 
damals also eine steppenheidealmliche Vegetation auch auf den 
tiefgrundigeren, ebenen, im Neolithikum in Kultur genom- 
menen Boden vorkam. 33ie neolithische Bauerbevolkerung sei 
gleichsam noch gerade vor TorschluS in. diese Liicken eingedrun- 
gen, in diese tTberreste der spat-diluvial en Steppenzeit, und 
halie diese Siedlungsflachen frei erhalten konnen, auch a Is das 
Kiima dem Waldwuchs guns tiger wurde. 

Sobluter als Siedlungshistoriker schlo/3 sich Gradmarms Auf- 
fassuug an. Auf Grand historischer Untersuchungen und der 
Ortsnamenforschung stellte er das Ansma/3 der friihen nrittel- 
alterliehen Rodung in Mitteldeutschland gen an fest. Die TaL 
sache, da/5 fast alle Ortsnamen dieser Rodimgspcrtode auf 
Waldvorkonimen unci Rodung binwieseu, wahrend die a Keren 
Ortsnamen dies in keinem Fnlle tun nnd sich bier nirgends 
^pr« eh lie-he Nachweise fur eine friihere Wai.dhedeckung fanden, 
bestaukte Schliiter gleichfalls in der Annahme, da/3 friiher bier 
nicht gerodet worden war, sondern die Siedler das Land bei 
der Landnuhme waldfrei angetroffen hatten. Auch Schliiter 
war der Meinung, da/3 der prahistorische Mensch zur Rodung 
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auf den heutigen Schwarzerderlaehen, weder beweisen noch 
widerlegen (Nach Miiller 1953). 

Firbas hat 1949 geschrieben, da^ die Existens der neolithi- 
schen Steppe in Mitteldeutschland pollenanalytisch bisher 
noch nicht bewiesen ist; und im selben Jahr bat er audi schon 
erwahnt, dafi die Pollenuntersuchungen seit der jiingeren 
Warmezeit nur iiber die Waldzusammensetzung derjenigen 
Boden etwas aussagen konnen, auf denen der Wald nicht 
vernichtet worden ist. 

Firbas beweist, da/3 die Moore, die sicb zur Gewinnung von 
Pollendiagrammen eignen, in Trockengebieten Selten sind. Ihr 
Pollengebalt ist infolge von Zersetzungserscheinungen oft nicht 
verla/?lich. Gro/iere Mengen etwa angetroffener Waldbaum- 
pollen konnen aus waldreichen Landschaften der weiteren 
Umgebung eingeweht sein. 

Tbomsen hat 1946 durc-h Pollenuntersuchungen festgestellt, 
da/3 das Warthegebiet wahrend der Vorwarmezeit wenig 
bewaldet war. Erst fiir die Nachwarmezeit konnte er eine 
dicbtere Bewaldung nachweisen. Auf den Grundmoranenbodeii 
Kujawiens miissen in der mittleren Warmezeit Steppengebiete 
vorhanden gewesen sein, wahrend die Sandgebiete der Urstrom- 
taler schon mit Kiefernwaldern bedeckt waren. 
Weitere Untersuchungen liegen aus dem Gebiet Ostlich der 
Oder vor aus dem liaum zwischen Stettin und der unteren 
Warthe. Hier hat Nietsch (1934) eine griindliehe Untersuchung 
ausgefuhrt, die vor allem den Landschaftszustand ziir Zeit 
der neolithischen Besiedlung klaren sollte. Denn der Weizacker 
ist ein ausgepragtes Trockengebiet mit Jahresniederschlagen 
unier 500 mm und mit Boden T die mehrfach als Schwarzerden 
angesprochen wurden. Da hier audi neolithische Siedlungen 
vorhanden sind, versucbte Nietsch in diesem Gebiet zu einer 
IJberpriifung der Steppenheidetheorie zu gelangen. 
Er kam zum Scblu/3. da/3 eine unmittelbare Verknupfung der 
Waldentwicklung mit vorgeschichtlichen Funden leider noch 
nicht gelungen ist. Es waren sowohi das Moranengebiet wie 
das heute durch steppenartige Boden ausgezeichnete Gebiet 
des Weizackers wahrend der mittleren und spaten Warmezeit 
mindestens bis in die Bronzezeit hinein reich bewahrt. 

III. Kritik an der Steppenheidetheorie Gradmanns'. 

In Slid- und Mitteldeutschland wurden vorwiegend, aber nicht 
ausschlie/31ich, warme, trockene Tieflagen und in Ihnen beson- 
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Fichtenwalder im Turinger Wald, im Erzgebirge und 
im Altvater sowie im Bohmerwald eingezeiehnet. 

d. Die Waldgebiete der Tieflagen innerhalb der Mittel- 
gebirgslandschaften. 

Nach Hueck wiirden von den Eieben — Hainbuchen- 
waldern als natiirliche Gesellschaften den gro/Sten Teil 
der thiiringiseh — sachsischen Tieflandschaft, des meist 
lo/3bedeckten schlesischen Flachlandes links der Oder, 
Nordbohmens und Innermahrens bedecken. 

Was lajSt sich nun auf Grund der pollenanalytischen Unter- 
suchungen zur Frage nach dem Vorkommen von waldfreien 
Landschaften im Spat— und Postglaziel aussagenl 

Bereits im Laufe des Spatglazials diirfte die Vegetation AIL 
mahlich einen steppenahnlichen Charakter angenommen haben, 
d. h. an geholzarmen Vegetationstypen trockener Boden reich 
geworden sein. Daflir sprechen vor allem die Pollen werte von 
Artemisia und Gramineen. Fur die Zeit kurz vor Beginn der 
allerodzeitlichen Bewaldung ist im Untersuchungsgebiet mit 
einem Vorherrschen einer an Artemisia und Gramineen reichei 
Vegetation zu rechnen. Da die NBP auch in den allerodzeit 
lichen Ablagerungen noch wesentlich hohere Werte als im Pra- 
boreal beibehalten, miissen in diesem Abschnitt ausser den 
Kiefer-und Birkenwaldern noch weite geholzfreie Flachen 
existiert haben. Wahrend der Jungeren Tundrenzeit weisen 
hohe Artemisia- Werte darauf bin, da/3 trockenere artemisia- 
reiche Tundrentypen oder eine noch steppenahnlichere Vegeta- 
tion eine erhebliche Rolle gespielt hat. 

Fur die postglazialen Abschnitte la/3t sich feststellen, da/3 die 
NBP- Werte in lirnnischen Ablagerungen aus Landschaften 
mi t _ einem ausgesprochenen Waldklima wenigstens bis zum 
Beginn der neolithischen Besieldung in der gleichen GrojSen- 
ordimng liegen, wie im Gebiet des ehemaligen Gaterslebener und 
audi des salzigen Sees (nach Midler, 1953). Danach ware es 
moglich, d'dB das mitteldeutsche Trockengebiet bis zu Beginn 
der spa ten Warmezeit so wald reich, d.h. annahernd von 
gesehlossenen Waldern bedeckt war ohne das mogliche, gleich- 
zeitige Vorhandensein von kleineren Steppeninseln ausschlies- 
sen zu konnen. 

Es la/3t sich also durch Pollenuntersuchungen aus dem Anted 
und der Zusammensetzung der NBP das Vorhandensein 
gro/Jerer geholzfreier Gebiete, etwa von natiirlichen Steppen 
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d. Bergmischwaldgebietc, wie das Buchen-Fichtengebiet 
des Harzes, der Thiiringer Wald und der Erzgebirge- 
Mischwald, so wie das sudetische Bergmisehwaldgebiet. 

e. Die Eichen- und Buehenmischwaldgebiete der tieferen 
Lagen, wie das thuringische-sachsische Gebiet, scble- 
sische Gebiet, innerhohmische Gebiet und das inner- 
mahrische Gebiet. 

Das immer noch reichliche Vorkommen der Buche in war- 
men Tieflagen die heute z.T. nur 550 mm Niederscblag 
empfangen," schlie/3t die natiirliche Erhaltung wald loser 
Steppen aucb dort aus, wo die heutigen Niedersohlage 
noch geringer sind, namlich nur zwischen 450-550 mm 
liegen. Es bandelt sich urn Teile des thuringisch - sachsi- 
schen Trockengebietes, Nordwest-Bohmens und Siidmah- 
rens. Das gleiche ist auch fiir die niederschlagarmsten 
Teile des ostlichen Flachlandes anzunehmen. 

Die jungere Nachwarmezeit : 

Die heutige Bewaldung ist von jener der alteren Nacb- 
warmezeit sehr verscbieden. Der auffalligste Unterschied 
liegt in einem sebr starken Buckgang aller Laubholzer 
und einer entprecbenden Zunabme der Nadelholzer, vor 
allem der Ficbte und Kiefer. Dieser jiingste Wandel in 
der Zusammensetzung der Walder ist in erster Linie eine 
unmittelbare oder mittelbare Folge der Nutzung der 
Walder durcb den Menschen. Wir besprecben nun die 
Waldgebiete in dieser Periode : 

a. Die Waldgebiete der baJtischen Jungmoraneniancb 
schaf ten . 

Sie werden von Hueck von Schleswig bis an die iintere 
Weicbsel und uber diese binaus bis zur Elbinger Bohe 
als ein naturliches Gebiet vorherrsehender Buclien- 
walder aufgefa/jt. 

b. Die Kiefern — Eiehengebiete des inneren Flachlan- 
des, in der heute sebr waldarmen Weicbsel — Wartbe — 
Ebene nimmt liesmer eine ursprtingliche Vorberrscbaft 
der Eicbe auf den Gescbiebelehmboden an. 

c. Die Bergmisehwaldgebiete : Rubner, Hesmer, und 
Meyer seben heute die Waldzusammensetzung dieser 
Gebiete als natiirlicb, besonders das sudbohmisehe 
Hocbland als Buchengebiet an. Hueck bat natiirliche 
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senden Moranengebiete. Der Anteil des Artemisia- Pollens am 
Gesamtpollenniederschlag ist stellenweise noch merklich hoher 
als in der alteren Nachwarmezeit. 

7. Die spate Warmezeit: 

Die spate Warmezeit ist eine ausgesprochene Ubergangs- 
zeit, Der grofle Wan del des Waldbildes, der durcb die 
Massenausbreitung der Bucke, in geringerem Ma/9 audi 
der Tanne mid Hainbuche herbeigefiihrt wurde, hat sich 
zum gro/3ten Teil wahrend dieser Zeit vollzogen. 
Das wichtigste Merkmal der spatwarmezeitlichen Vegeta- 
tion der Mittelgebirgslandsehaften ist der Umstand, da/3 
sich ihre hoheren Lagen als Inseln vorherrschender Buchen 
oder Bergmischwalder von den trocken-warmen Tieflagen 
viel schiirfer abzusetzen beginnen als das bisher der Fall 
war. 

Im Flachland anderte sich demgegeniiber die Waldzusam- 
mensetzung vorerst nur wenig. 

8. Die altere Nachwarmezeit: 

Es ist die eigentliche Buchenzeit oder Buchen-Tannenzeit 
der meisten Landschaften. Das Waldbild der alteren 
Nachwarmezeit wird daher oft als der auch dem heutigen 
Klima entsprechende natiirliche Waldzustand angesehen, 
der ohne die Eingriffe des Menschen heute noch bestehen 
und sich nach deren Ausschaltung wieder einstellen wiirde. 
Almlich wie in der mittleren Warmezeit kann man 
folgende, in erster Linie klimatisch bedingte Gebiete unter- 
scheiden: 

a. Das kiefernarme Buchengebiet Schleswig-Holstein und 
Westmecklenburgs. 

b. Das Buchen-Eichen-Kieferngebiet der mittleren Jung- 
moranenlandschaften. Es umfa/?t gro/3e Teile Mecklen- 
burgs, Pommerns und der nordlichen Mark. 

c. Das Hainbuchen-Mischwaldgebiet beiderseits der n.n- 
teren Weichsel. Es reicbt von Pommern bis ins westliche 
Ostpreu/8en. 

d. Das ostpreu/?ische Fichten-Hainbuchenmischwaldge- 
biet. 

e. Die Kiefern-Eichengebiete des inneren norddeutschen 
und polnischen Flachlandes. 
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ostdeutschen Diagramme auf die Einwehung von Pinus-Pollen 
von den bewaldeten Sandboden in waldarme Nachbargebiete 
zuriickgeht. Aber im Maduseegebiet in Pommern, das heute 
ungefahr 500 mm Niederschlage erbalt, ist der Anteil der 
Hasel auf den fruchtharen Boden des Weizackers holier als im 
benachbarten Moranen- und Sandgebiet und spricht somit gegen 
das Vorhandensein grower waldloser Flaohen auf den frucht- 
baren Boden . Auch der hohe Haselwert von Ascbersleben am 
Rande der Magdeburger Borde spricht gegen das Vorhanden- 
sein ernes Steppengebietes. 
6. Die mittlere Warmezeit : 

Die Entwicklung der W alder wurde wahrend der mittleren 
Warmezeit durch folgende Vorgange gekennzeichnet : 

a. Der EMW C1) breitete sich stark aus und errang in vielen 
Landschaften die unbestrittene Herrschaft, so da/3 die 
Periode seit langem schlechtweg als Eichen oder EMW- 
Zeit bezeichnet wird. 

b. Die Kiefer zog sich aus den westlichen, ozeanischen 
Landschaften des FJachlandes und aus den westlichen 
Mittlegebirgen zuriick und blieb in grd/3erem Umfang 
nur in den kontinentalen Gebieten des ostlichen Flach- 
land herrschend. 

c. Die Hasel ging im allgemeinen ebenfalls zuriick. 

d. Die Fichte breitete sich besonders in den hoheren 
Lagen aus, von den ostlichen Mittelgebirgen bis zum 
Allgau, zum Thiiringer Wald und zum Harz. 

Durch diese Vorgange machte die Gliederung der Waldgebiete 
folgende Fortschritte: 

Es kam wie schon Rudolph (1930) betont hat, sowohl im Flach- 
land wie im Mittelgebirge zur Scheidung in ein westliches 
Laubholz- und ein ostliches Nadelholzgebiet; dieser Gegensatz 
ist seither das aurralligste Merkmal der ostmitteleuropaischen 
Waldgliederung geblteben . 

Ob und wo sich wahrend der mittleren Warmezeit au/3erhalb 
der Fels- und Schuttf luren noch Walelliicken mit einer steppen- 
artigen Vegetation erhalten konnten, bleibt weiter zu verfolgen. 
Da/3 der allergroflte Teil des Landes bewaldet war, unterliegt 
keinem Zweifel. Dies gilt nach den Untersuchungen von Nietsch 
auch noch fiir das Trockengebiet des pyritzer Weizackers, das 
noch denselben Pollenniederschlag aufweist, wie die anschlies- 

1. EMW=Eichenmischwald. 
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c. Ein Kiefernwaldgebiet mit geringen Birkenanteilen. 
Die Walddecke war sicher schon weitgehend geschlos?en. 
Die NBP-Werte betragen in limnischen Ablagerungen 
jetzt vielfach nur noch einige wenige Prozent. 
Losert verzeichnet audi in der innerbohmischen Elbniede- 
rung, wo man bei heutigen Niederschlagen unter 600 mm 
noch' am ehesten mit gro.jSeren Steppengebieten rechnen 
konnte, in den Ablagerungen klemer Wasseransammlungen 
durcbweg weniger als 15% NBP. Wir haben daher nur 
in den Trockengebieten, die beute weniger als 500 mm 
Niederschlag erhalten, d.h. in Teilen des ostdeutschen und 
polnischen Flachlandes, im Eegenschatten des Harzes, in 
Thiiringen und an der unteren Saale, in Innermahren und 
in den trockensten Teilen Innerbohmens mit ausgedehnten 
Steppengebieten rechnen diirfen, fur deren Vorhandensein 
Beweise aber erst zu erbringen sind. 

5. Die friibe Warmezeit: 

In der Entwicklung der Walder sind vor allem folgende 
Vorgange bezeichnend : 

a. Die starke Ausbreitung der Hasel. Es umfa/3t Schles- 
wig-Holstein und Ostpreu/3en. 

b. Eine kraftige Zunahme der Kiefern in den wahrend 
der Vorwarmezeit noch birkenreiehen Landschaften, 
besonders im inneren norddeutschen und polnischen 
Flachland. 

e Darauf folgend oder in anderen Landscbaften gleich 

zeitig die beginnende Verdrangung der Kiefer durch 

Eichenmischwalder, und zwar vor allem durch Eichen 

und Ulmen. 

d Die beginnende Ausbreitung der Fichte in den siid^ 

ostlicben Mittelgebirgen, Die bohe Pollendicbte und 

die verhaltnisma/3ig geringen Anteile der NBP bewei- 

sen, dajS unser Untersuchungsgebiet wahrend der 

friihen Warmezeit schon zum atlergroSten Teil. m den 

meisten Landscbaften zu weit fiber 00% von geschlos- 

senen Gebolzen bedeckt gewesen sein mu/3. 

Es ware denkbar, da/3 in den heutigen Trockengebieten mit 

viel geringeren Niederschlagen noch ausgedehnte Steppen vor- 

handen waren. Sie zu erfassen ist bisber nicht gelungen. Man 

konnte zwar ve.rmuten, da£ der bohe Kiefernante.il mancher 
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Die i linger e Tundrenzeit : 

Die Verdrangung der Walder durch den Klimariickschlag 
cler jiingeren Tundrenzeit ging iiberraschend weit. Die 
subarktischen Birken — und Kief em walder^ der Allerod- 
zeit wurden niclit imr im nordwestdeutschen Flachland und 
?n Ostpreu/Sen, wo die Juiimittel beute uni 17° odor 
■ vviriehen 17 — 18 a liegen, wieder weitgeliend vcrnichtet. 
sondern schr wahrschciniich auch in den sommerwariiieren 
sudlicheren Teilen des ostdeutschen und polnischen 
Flachlandes mit heutigen Julimitteln zwischen 18—19°. 
Alle sommerkuhleren Gebiete besaSen liingegen wahrend 
der jiingeren Tundrenzeit keine geschlossene Waldbe- 
deckung. Von einer noch unbekannten Hohe an miissen wir 
auSerdem mit einer gegeniiber der Allerodzeit sehr viel 
ausgedehnteren, vollig oder nahezu vollig waldlosen Stufe 
rechnen. tlber die waldlose Vegetation der jiingeren 
Tundrenzeit geben u.a. die NBP einige Auskunft. Ibre 
Zusammensetzung abnelt jener der alteren Tundrenzeit. 
Im Altmoranengebiet des Flacblandes belegen Empetrum- 
werte von lu - 19° der NBP in limnischen Ablagerungen 
das Vorbandensein ausgcdchnter Enipetrum-Heiden. Fine 
grojSe Bedeutung kommt wieder dem Pollen von Artemisia 
zu. Aber auch in Innerbohmen und im Untereichsfeld 
weisen Werte urn 10% der NBP anf eine betrachtliche 
Bedeutung der Gattung bin. Geschlossene Walder blieben 
in der innerbohmiscben Elbeniedemng, in Mahren, im 
Tkiiringer Becken und in den warmsten ostlichen Tieflagen 
erhalten. Nacheiszeit = Postglazial. 

Vorwarmezeit : 

Im Laufe der Vorwarmezeit haben sich in unserem Gebiet 
liberall, wo Untersucbungen vorliegen, die Walder vollig 
oder fast vollig geschlossen. Die Walder der Vorwarmezeit 
waren noch vollig von Birken und Kiefern beherrscht. Man 
kann drei Waldgebiete abgrenzen : 

a. Ein Birkenwaldgebiet mit sparlicher Kiefer. Es urn- 
fa/St Schleswig -Holstein und Landschaften an der 
Unter-Elbe. 

b. Ein Birkenmischwaldgebiet mit wechselnden Kiefern- 
anteilen. Hierzu gehoren groj3e Teile des norddeut- 
schen und polnischen Flacblandes und die L5/Sgebiete 
am Fu£ der Mittelgebirge, wie das die Untersucbungen 
bei Liegnitz in Scblesien zeigen. 
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a. An Gramineen, und an verschicdenen staudenreiclien , 
geholzfreien oder geholzarmen Gesellschaften, die die 
Hauptmassen der NBP geliefert haben. (1) 

b. Bestande von Strauchweiden. 

c. Bestande von Zwergbirken. Sie wurden in einer so 
tiefen und heute so warm - trockenen Lage wie der 
innerbohmischen Elbniederiuig (Losert), weiter im 
Bereich der L6/3boden des Untereichsfelds (Steinberg) 
und ander warts gefunden. 

d. Sanddornbestande. Sie treten da und dort in wech- 
selnder Haufigkeit auf, so bei Lissa in der inner- 
bohmischen Elbniederung. 

e. Artemisia — reiche Gesellschaf ten. Ob man sie als 
Steppe bezeichnen kann, der Tundren zurechnen soil 
oder besser mit (Erdmann) vorlaufig nur von einer 
Pioniervegetation spricht, mu/3 noch nahr untersucht 
werden. 

Wesentlich ist, datf die erste Wiederausbreittmg der 
Walder nordwestlich einer Linie, die sich zur Zeit vom 
Bodenseegebiet dnrch Sachsenlins siidliche Ostpreuften 
Ziehen laj§t, durch Birkenwalder eingeleitet worden ist, 
wahrend siidostlich dieser Linie Kiefern und Birken 
wenigstens stellenweise (Kolbermoor, innerbohmische 
Elbniederung) ungefahr gleichzeitig und unter deutli- 
cher Bevorzugung der Kiefer von dem Boden Besitz 
ergriffen haben. Wir diirfen danach vermuten, da/3 
Mitteleuropa schon vor der Allerodzeit eine Gliederung 
der Walder in einen Birkengurtel im Norden und 
Westen und ein dahinter gelegenes Kieferngebiet 
aufweist. 

2. Die Allerodzeit: 

Die Walder waren im allgemeinen urn so birkenreicher und 
urn so kiefernarmer, je weiter gegen Nordwesten und Bor- 
den zu die betreffende Landschaft lag. Aus der Hohe der 
NBP wird vor allem von Gross in Ostpreu^en gefolgert, 
da£ die Walder der Allerodzeit noch nicht vollig geschlos- 
sen waren, wahrend (Schiitrumpf 1943) in Holstem mit 
dichteren Bestanden rechnet, Moglicberweise gab es in 
den Mittelgebirgen (Eirbas) waldlose Landscaften. 

1. NBP=Nichtbaumpollen. 
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4. Weitflugniederschlag aus Entfernung von 10 - 100 km 

5. Fernflugniederschlag aus Entfernung liber 100 km. 

Die Untersucliungen von Oberflachenproben lehren, da/3 in be- 
waldeten Gebieten be! ma/3iger Ausdehnung der untersuchten 
Moore der Umgebungsniederschlag und jener aus dem NaMug 
im Vordergrund stehen, werm nicht sogar der ortlicbe Nieder- 
schlag am%iarksten 1st. Wie weit ein ortlicbe r Niederscblag 
fossif zu erwarten ist, la/3t sich vielfach durcli gieichzeitige 
stratigraphische Untersucliungen der Moor - und Seeablage- 
rungen beurteilen. Unter besonderen Umstanden konnen aus 
gro&en Waldgebieten durcli Weit - und Fernflug erhebliche 
Pollen mengen in andere Gebiete vertragen werden. Es ist 
daher in dicht bewaldeten Gebieten oft schwierig, die Herkunft 
des fossilen Pollens richtig zu beurteilen. Noch viel scliwieriger 
wird dies, wenn man mit einer waldarmen Landschaft zu 
reehnen bat, da dann naturlich die Pollen zufubr aus grosseren 
Entfernungen starker hervortreten mu/3. (Baiimpollen wird 
naturlich aueb weit in waldlose Gebiete hinein verweht.) 

Die Gesetzmafligkeiten der Pollenverbreitung bat zunachst der 
Meteorologe W. Schmitt (1918-1925) bei seinen Untersuchun- 
gen iiber den Massenaustausch der Luftmassen zu erfassen ver- 
suclit. Rempe konnte 1937 bei seinen iiber Kassel und Gottingen 
durchgefubrten Untersuchungen zeigen, da/3 der Pollengehalt 
der Luf tschichten bis in Hohen iiber 2000 m iiberraschend hock 
ist. Daraus muss man scbliessen, da£ ein grosser Teil des ge- 
bildeten Pollens in so bobe Luf tschichten gerat, da/3 er erst 
in Entfernungen von vielen Kilometern von seinem Ursprungs- 
ort niedergeschlagen wird. Schon bierdurch und durcli Pollen- 
vermischungen, die innerhalb der Luf tschichten zustande 
k'ommen, muss also ein betrachtlicher Teil des Pollennieder- 
schlags einen regionalen Charakter annehmen, d.b. aus einem 
weiteren Umkreis stammen und dessen durcbscbnittlicher 
Waldzusammensetzung entsprechen. 

Ein von Rudolph aufgestelltes Diagramm eines Hochmoores im 
obersten Erzgebirge la/St deutlicb verschiedene Abschnitte 
erkennen, namlich von den alteren zu den jiingeren Schichten: 

1. Eine Kiefernzeit mit etwas Birke und Wcide 

2. Eine Kieferen - Haselzeit 

3. Eine Fichtenzeit, und zwar einen alteren, als Eichen- 
misehwald - Fichtenzeit abgrenzbaren Teil mit verhaltnis- 
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A . Das Evgebnis der Pollenuntersuchungen : 
Das wichtigste Ergebnis der PolJemmtersuchungen ist die 
Feststellung au^erordentlicher grower und gesetzma/Jiger 
quah tativer und quantitativer Schwankungen im Pollennicder- 
schlag wahrend der Bildungszeit der europaischen Moore und 
Seeablagerungen. Sie konnen nur als Ausdruek ernes tiefsrrei- 
fenden Vegetationswandels gedeutet werden, im besonderen 
einer schrittweisen, von gleiclizeitigen Klimasehwankuneren 
mitbestimmten Wiederausbreitung der durch das Klima der 
letzten Eiszeit verdrangten oder zuriickgedrangten G-eholze. 
Es erhebt sich die Erage : Wie weit entspricht der Pollennieder- 
sehlag der Zusammensetzung der Vegetation und wieweit ist 
der fossile Pollen nie der schlag ein Ausdruek fiir die Vegeta- 
tionsverhaltnisse der engeren und weiteren Umgebung seiner 
Erhaltungsstatte ? 

Flir eine Gliederung und Verkniipfung der erdgeschichtlichen 
Vorgange in der Spat - und Nacheiszeit und fiir alle Alters- 
bestimmungen von vorgeschichtlichen und anderen Eunden mit 
Hilfe pollenfiihrender Ablagerungen geniigt die Feststellung, 
da/3 der fossile Pollengehalt im Laufe der Zeit gesetzmatfige 
Schwankungen aufweist, die sich iiber gro/3ere Raume gleich- 
setzen lassen. Es ist von vornherein selbstverstandlich, da/3 
der Pollenniederschlag nur ein mehr oder weniger verzerrtes 
Bild der pollenerzeugenden Vegetation geben kann. Eine ver- 
schiedene spezifische Pollenerzeugung, verschiedenes Alter 
beim erstmaligen Bliihen und verschiedene Bluhhaufigkeit der 
einzelnen Holzarten, Schwankungen der Pollenerzeugung mit 
den klima tischen Verhaltnissen, mit den Standortsbedingirn- 
gen, mit dem Vorkommen in geschlossenen oder offenen reinen 
oder gemischten Bestanden, eine verschieden leichte Verwehung 
des Pollens, der Einflu/5 der wechselnden Ausdehnung und 
Entfernung der Bestande, von denen der Pollenniederschlag 
an einer bestimmten Stelle herriihrte, und im fossilen Pollen- 
gehalt Sehliesslich auch noch eine verschiedene Erhalfcungs- 
fabigkeit verschiedener Pollenarten und Unregelma/?igkeiten 
bei der Sedimentation u.a. miissen in einer nur sehr "seliwer 
ubersehbaren Weise mit- und gegeneinander wirken. 

Bei der Pollenverbreitung unterscheidet man naeh den Her 
knnftsgebieten des Pollens folgende Bereiche : 

1. Ortlicher Niederschlag 

2. Umgebungsniederschlag aus Entfernung bis 500 m 

3. Nahnugniedersohlag aus Entfernung van 500 m bis 10 
km 
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Zuerst erbrachten. Sernanders Scliiiler in Schweden, C.A. imd 
H.A. Weber in Norddeutschland und H. Schreiber in Bohmen 
unci den Ostalpen eine grosse Zahl stratigraphischer Belege 
fiir die Klimawechsellehre. 

Spater und durch die aufbliihenden Baunrpollenanalyse wurden 
anter den Moorstratigraphen (Bertseh 1926 - 29 , Paul von 
Euoff 1927-32, Rudolph 1928-30, Gross 1931, W. Thomson 
1947, H. Miiller 1953 u.a.) immer mehr Stimmen laut, welche 
bei alter Anerkenmmg der von alien bestatigten postglazialen 
Warmezeit doch eine subboreale Austrocknung entweder ganz 
ablehnten oder gegeniiber den Annahmen Sernanders, Weber s, 
Schreiber s usw. sehr erheblich einschrankten. 

Nachdem ich die Auffassungen der beiden Gruppen, gegensatz- 

licher Natur, gezeigt habe, mochte ich mit einer kurzen 
Darstellung der Arbeitsweise beginnen. 

Bereits vor iiber 100 Jahren war bekannt, dass die Pollen- 
Korner der Pflanzen wie viele Sporen sehr verschieden geformt 
sind und sich fossil erhalten. Daher sind sie teilweise sogar 
fiir einzelne Arten, haufiger fiir Gattungen oder auch nur fiir 
Familien bezeichnend. 

Schon H.P. Goppert und C.A. Ehrenberg haben in den Jahren 
zwischen 1836 und 1841 fossilen Pollen gefunden und Abgebil- 
det und der erstere hat auch seine weitere Beachtung als 
Zeugen fiir die Anwesenheit bestimmter Pflanzen besonders 
empfohlen. Zuerst hat C.A. Weber 1893 das Mengenverhaltnis 
einzelner Arten im fossilen Pollen bestimmt und zwar in der 
klar ausgesprochenen Erwartung, daj8 der aus einem gro^eren 
Gebiet stammende, von Wind vertragene Bliitenstaub "ein 
besseres Burchschnittsbild 15 der allgemeinen Vegetation der 
Umgebung abgeben miisse als Funde fossiler Holzer und 
Priichte. Dam it ist Weber zum Begriinder der Quantitativen 
Pollenanalyse geworden. Doch hat er solche Untersuchungen 
leider nur an einzelnen Stichproben durch gefiihrt, dann aller- 
dings immer eine sehr grosse Zahl von Pollenkornern abgezahlt. 

Erst die regelma/5ige Ausfuhrung von Pollenzahlungen an 
Probenreihen, die in dichter Folge aus verschiedener Tiefe von 
Moor - und Seeablagerungen entnommen wurden, verlieh ihr 
jene Durchschlagskraft, die sie innerhalb weniger Jahre zu 
einer der wichtigsten Methoden der Vegetationsgeschichte 
gemacht hat. 
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Schliiter hat sich emgehend iiber den- Begriff der "Urland- 
schaft" geau/3ert. Er unterscheidet die theoretische Urland- 
schaft, d.h. die Landschaft, wie sie heute ware, wenn der 
Mensch nie sein en Fu/3 in sie hineingesetzt hatte, von der 
"historischen Urlandschaft" wie sie tatsachlich zur Zeit der 
era ten Besiedlung gewesen ist. 

Eine Rekonstruktion der theoretisclien Urlandschaft wird 
immcr mit einer grossen Unsicherheit belastet sein, wahrencl 
die historisclie Urlandschaft sehr verschieden war, je nach dem 
welches Stadium in der vorgeschichtlichen oder geschichtlichen 
Besiedlung einer Landschaft wir ins Auge fassen. 

Eirbas ist der Meinung, da/3 man das vieldeutige Wort Urland- 
schaft vermeiden sollte. Das Ziel der Landschaftsgeschichte 
mu/3 es doch wohl sein, den Uandschaftszustand zu den ver- 
schiedenen Zeiten festzustellen und fur jeden Zeitpunkt anzu- 
geben, wieweit der damalige Zustand natiirlich, wieweit er 
durch den Menschen bedingt war. Dann spricht man aber am 
besten z.B. von der neolithischen oder bronzezeitlichen Land- 
schaft vor Beginn oder von der Landschaft vor Beginn der 
neolithischen Besiedlung. Selbst diese wird, mag der Einflu/3 
der neolithischen Bevolkerung auch nur gering gewesen sein, 
kerne vollige "Urlandschaft" mehr gewesen sein. 

II. Die Vegetationsgeschichte ergibt s?'ch aus den palaontologischen and 
Stratigraphischen Untersuchungen. 

Eine sichere Beurteilung und Verwertung der Grundlagen der 
waldgeschichtlichen Kenntnisse ist moglich, wenn man wei/3, 
auf welchen Wegen sie gowonnen worden ist. 

Folgende Autoren haben sich mit oben genannten Unter- 
suchungen beschaf tigt : Areschoug (1867) in Schweden, Blytt 
(1.876) in Norwegen, Loew (1878) in Nor ddeutsch land, Kerner 
(1870/79) in den Ostalpen und Briquet (1891-1905) in den 
Westalpen haben auf Grund der heutigen Pflanzen-verbreitung 
einen mehrfachen Klimawechsel seit der Vergletscherung 
gefordert und zuerst Nehring (seit 1875/77), dann auch Blytt, 
Kerner und in Schweden besonders Sernander (seit 1892) haben 
ein ansehnliches palaontologisch.es Beweismaterial fiir das Vor- 
handensein mindestens einer trocken warmen Periode zusam- 
mengetragen. Der Norweger A.M. Hansen (1904) kam zu 
ahnlichen Ergebnissen. 
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I. Die XMandschaft als Ausdmck des Ureustandes. 

mer den Begrifl Urlandsohaft mochte f™%™™^_ 

werden bevor der erste menschhche Emflu£ das V^; C ™ H * 
wid d h in erster Linie die Vegetation emschneident veran- 
dert hat Seltdem is. das Landschaf tsbild gewissermassen die 
Resultierende aus der natiirlichen Entwicklnng der Landschaf It 
Oder dTr Vegetation der Natnrlandschaft und der Wechse den 
anthropogenen Einwirknng auf sie gewesen. Die "genthche 
TTrlandschaft f&Ut mit einem friihen Stadium der TSaturlancl 
M —men. Von dem Angenblick der ersten ^ = ren 
menschlichen Umgestaltung der ursprunghchen ^aturlaiid 
" haft beginnt die Entwicklnng der Kultnr andschaft. Lm 
bestimmte Stadien dieser Entwicklnng der Ivultur- Oder 
NatuXischaft zu bezeichnen, wiirde es gemigen von denen 
dps Neolithikums, der Bronzezeit oder der Eichen - Mischisald 
z t usw ™ sprechen. Der Mensch hat nioht nur gauze 
V ge ationseinheiten ans dem Landschaftshild -^g^erzt 
sondern er hat audi andere physiognomisch seht w c^e und 
stabile, derN ^VM ; 1 v.-ott. ; eb.e e | en, (He.de, 

te Usehaften durch seine Ma^nahnien in "f ^ ^samnien- 
setzune und ihrem Bild umgewandelt (viele Waldei und 
w3.U/it sick also durch die heutige Pflanz e-oziobgie 
die Natnrlandschaft leicbt rekonstrmeren so >g ^nd^er 
s^its auch moglich, etwas iiber den naturhenen EntwiciUuiig 
gang der heutigen Vegetation, d.h. also der Naturlandsohafl 
auszusagen, und damhfzu dem Stadium der Lr andscha *zu 
kommem Es wird also notig sem, da/3 der P°^»^W£ 
seine eigenen Evgebnisse mit denen der Bodenkunde und der 
Pflanzensoziologie kombiniert. 
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jUa.." -VI 4jJ~k i}jz>- jjJS _J1 OljjllJl jv^:*^' ,J! al-W Jj 4 Jaia 

^Z — i ^^Lc- <5^1* JJA>.j fl^jJ^w <U~Jlc- ^La (J! ? !Jj jjtj <?tijljj 

— <jj& ti (G-radmann) ^Jj IS <iL>. <Li.tu ^jjk C*^" <-LJU 
(Firbas) j (Miiller) ^ jf l# »1> jJI 4J*LJi LJUI jfliJI l«TL? j£j 

4_Jt3jbl 4fL_j«l T^b *_, -*.JL_* (Schliiter) Uo Jj 

-JUI J f J f — 4*/^ j/L.^1 »L-T *Ij2l-.Ij »LiLl ^U J* 4-JLl 
(Mortensen, Mager, Tuxen, Nietsch) *LU1 ^J^ IS ^-j^» <L»l£ 
jwjbj o*U* i,i— >. * e-_^i»jIL 4JLL»xi.l ^^UcjIj ^j'Lslij (_| Schott j 
<LU)1 <jUJ! jkUil V*^' ^■^■"' <^.j^. ^ji^j*^^ *VJ* oL.lj^ 

ol col L* ^^.'a'lH tjf U- <JU-X aJl ^jfltaJI _ / -2jJI jLiT <^- -J <iliOi 

♦ oji; J (G-radmaim) 

frLJL- ^ ^j^i 4jblk (jSUull 1.1* (i ^j^l J* t— *i 1*1* j-Jj 

C : * j£j ♦ &_^J-^ll la* ^*l J jJLsdU (Wilhelmy) Jll*t 4^1 

Li III lu*j *JU! <j r>JI S^iiil cbj^JI ^il jkL« j! tJ^ *aJ 
J| ^j_^_JI ^UajJ (Spatglazial) iljJI Jll. cA*2J «A5 bljfij 



Cols' lj>[ U _j* JcL*I> t_j_^j—J! ^_J til <jl-b ^j Aj-VsclJ <J_jUt* (Jj 

♦ ^-AJLsJl ^^-^jJI liU) /^ ^*> 4.^„L»Jl lijjl «3^-? -k— >_? («t^ 

*^l_^ JjU A3%}\ \j° :: "l (}l ^"lijto- J jl?*^ sUfr JjL» A3J 

Schwarz *U- *A3j ♦ *l3j*Jl «->j^l jLiiilj i^j'-uil <Uo-la)l jbC^Vl 
♦ dUi oUS Ulil -k«.j ->JS1 <j US^I jJt 4Tly>. ^Iij 

4-il^aJI rt-«S 
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S - ^.J3^ <3j^3 Ji^jJ^JiSfi^uJaJI (^^ (j obUJ1 4»ia& gUL^I OJ>j Jj!> 

(Neolithikum) d^JcJI ^^sJI ^-^Jl jL-Jl jlS* lil L <3^ j» vl^tJI 
»j* JjV -clk^l -Ufi. olLili ^ <JU- y»I ILlc. ^Jlil oLjGj oik_? -^ 

«— *i>* J Oj^j"^ <-^£-' ^-^— " (Urlandschaft) ^J ill ^..kH 

Schliiter, Firbas, Tiixen JL_1*I *— jI-*j ^jj 4 LU* JiiJL_j>Jj 

cr** tlr 4 ^' A 4 < 4r~^ c ' 'ijj***. (j\~^\ <i C Uai- f^J^J C5*^t^' ftr^^' JJ^* 
"j*> jl "VI <iUi J^J ^*-iV^ ♦ (Postglazial) t$-vJW1 ^«J1 il«i 
U^j (Paliiontologie) <U'LJIj 'aJ\j^\ Cj\j*>d.\ J* iUti! LJI 

^jk- 0^-C>- 4^1* 4.^ *u llL W~^ (Stratigraphie) ^j^l OlU» 
cJlT ^J! <^Ul! ^JjjJiJI <^ J^^J t/LJ' j,^ ! ^'^ U> c j~* 

<\,£a *!'j^V 4-J-JI *jl»ty j* ^JUj jli^l jjJI^iaJl *13 45 j 

o!^ ^ — «r ^^^j ^ Ijk.Ij. o 1 <iU-A> Ijftlki-lj *-lSV! IJ^i <u"LJI 

^ ^OJaJl ftlLU! s&*\j ojS Xl» otoi*« ^y'LJl frlk^Jl «jL" J ^>-LL4 

iL- xo«# — Y*** J^ c5 ^- <^— < Y*j*»* Jl j»- J-5 ^T <jjj^I ojUJI 
<jjjV! SjUJI <At> U 4^»Ll« <*>.Ll« t-sj^ [$*£ o^L- -jJI *j^iJI /j*J 
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(122) Hasan, Tarikh al-Islam al-Siyasi, 1935, Dun, al-Judhur al- 
Tarikhiyya Li'l Shu'ubiyya, p. 38; A Rustam, al-Mansur, p. 276. 

(123) See D. Sourdel, La Vizirat Abbaside, vol. 1, pp. 65 — 125. 

(124) Khatlb, op. cit. Ill, p. 105. 

(125) Ya'qubl, Buldan, p. 249; Tab., Ill, p. 371. 

(126) Ya'qubi Buldan, pp. 243, 247; 405, idem, Tarikh, II, p. 16; 
Tab., Ill, p. 274; Khatlb op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 87, 89. 

(127) Ibn al-Daya, al-Mukafat, Cairo, 1914, p. 52. 

(128) See Jahshiyarf, op. cit., pp. 100 — 102, 151. 

(129) Tab., Ill, p. 495, citing Muhammad b. al-Abbas. 



Dr. F. Omar, 
Department of History. 
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(112) Tab., Ill, p. 444, citing al-Haytham b. Adi. — 

Recommending the Mawali to him, he advised him to make 
use of them against his rivals especially the Alids (Tab., Ill, 449, 

citing tJmar b. Shabba) . 

(114) Tab., Ill, p. 414; Khatib, op, cit, 3, 171; The Mawla Muhammad 
b. Sawl tried to do the same task in the revolt of Abdallah b. 
AH in 136 A.H. but was killed by the rebel. (Baladhuri, op. cit, 
vol. 763; Azdi, op. cit.) fol. 142. 

(115) Tab., Ill, 523, 575, 599; F.H.A., p. 2861, Khatib, op. cit, IV, 

(116) Baladhuri, op. cit., fols. 528 f., 572, 530, 579; Tab,, III, pp 456 
597, citing al-Haytham b. Adi, 597; Isbaham, Aghani, 21, 123* 
F.H.A., 267; MasudT Muruj, VI, pp. 265 — 6; Khatib, op. cit! 
vol. 8, p. 414; Ibn al-Taqtiqa, al-Fakhri, ed. Cairo 1317, p. 156. 

(117) Ibn Sa'd, op, cit., V, p. 306. 

(118) Tab., Ill, p. 531.— 

r^. ^ e^V^ ^j dJ ^ 3 ' lt^ *** j^ <i j^ <^uu ^^i i <j> j e ^ tJ 

JV VI iUi ^ <^j ^ v WiXJ ^b a^L^ <i£^li ^Uli dill a l 

See also Jahiz, Majmu'a al-Rasa'il, ed. M. Sasi, p. 13. 

^ r a ^ 3 Z^,}J\ <^i\j <^!Un a^^iI] U! J\^} j^ j U 5) 

(119) Jahshiyari, op. cit, p. 147. 

(120) Tab., Ill, p. 545. 

(121) Jahshiyari, 159; Isbaham, Aghani, vol. XXI p 122- FHA 
pp. 273 — 5; Tab., Ill, pp. 462 -G, 488- According* to 
Jahshiyari the prominant man of the conspiracy against Abu 
Ubaydallah were al-Rabi* and Ya'qiib b. Da'ud which shows the 
struggle for power and influence within the Mawali themselves. 
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and the Fatimid rebel Muhammad Dhu'l Nafs al-Zakiyya took 
the same Arab aristocratic view. 
<103) Risala fi Bani Umayya, Rasa'il ed. Sandubl, pp. 299 f. — Dr. W. 
Najim attributes Jahiz's view point on the Mawali to his inclina- 
tion to indulge in' controversies and contradictions an intre- 
pretation hardly acceptable. She states. 

<!^UI\j ILi3\JA> Ji^UJl c ! j 0* V u " Cij*^ 1 ' 
(See Najim, al-Jahiz wa'l hadara al-Abbasiyya), Baghdad, 1965. 

(104) Hay wan, 1, p. 5; Najim, Studies on the writings of Jahiz, Ph. D., 
London University, 1958, p. 26. 

(105) Rasa'il ed. Sandubl, pp. 292 — 299; see also Ibn Khaldun, 
Muqaddima, II, pp. 433 f. 

(106) ^Thalath Rasa'il, ed. Van Vloten, pp. 5 — 6, 18 — 19; 
Majmu'at . . ., ed. Sasi, p. 7. Jahiz himself was born at Basra about 

/ 160/766 in an abscure family of Mawall from the Banu Kinana 
and probably of Abyssinian origin. EJ.P) (al-Djahiz). History 
indeed confirms al-Jahiz's view point. It is reported that Abu 
Ja'far (al-Mansun) asked an Umayyad Mawla, after the fall of 
Wasit, whether he was an Arab, and the Mawla answered J 
"If Arabisim is a tongue we have talked it, if it is a religion we 
have been converted to it". (Baladhuri op. dt, Ms. 788b— 789a). 

(107) Ya'qubi Tarikh, II, p. 462, idem Mushakalat ...,p. 55; Jahiz 
Manaqib al-Turk, ed. Vloten, pp. 13 — 14. 

(14)8) Mas'udi Muriij, VII, pp. 291 — 2 MaqrizI al-Suluk, vol. 1, pt. 1. 

p. 14. 
lli-bj cJljj VJ *31 obLJ c*U~J *-0j ^» *-u» ,> >U1*J1 <iUo> JiulS 

(109) Maqaddima, II, pp. 462 f, 508, 545. 

(110) Baladhuri, op. dt., vol. 707b, citing Abu Ubayda. 

(111) Ya'qubi Tarikh, II, 462; Jahshiyarl, pp. 100 — 101. 

(112) Ibn Qutayba, tjyun al-Akhbar, vol. 1, p. 290; see also Ibn 
Asakir, Tarikh Dimashq, vol. 3, p. 18. 
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(84) Tab., Ill, p. 531. 

(85) Ibn Abdal-Hakam, Futuh Misr, ed. Torrey, 1920, p. 240; al- 
Kindi, op. cit. p. 356. 

(86) The names of individual Khurasanis as well as terms such as 
Ru'asa al-shfa, quwwad, Ansar which, in all probability, all 
mean Khurasanis, are oftenly mentioned in sources ... see Tab 
111,4471—476. 

C)L- >\J~ Jjtl ^ ^^j fAjUa^ oAyj <U*~i_j <U~> Jjbl <JU £*^f U> 

(87) Baladhuri, Ansab, fol. 363; Tab., IH, 338 — 344, Azdi op. cit.' 
fol. 171. ■ F 1 

(88) Ya'qubi Buldan, p. 240 f.. 246 f., Khatib, op. cit, I, 83 ff. 

(89) Buldan, p. 240. 

(90) Ansab, fols. 540 — 543; Tab., Ill, pp. 132 — 137. 

(91) Tab., Ill, pp. 296, 328. 353; Ya'qubi, Buldan, p. 242. 

(92) Tab., II, p. 2001, in, pp. 46, 49, 254, 302, 380, 495. 

(93) Op. cit., II, 1950, 1963, 2001, III, 20, 68, 131, 324; 518; 52i 
605, 740. 

(940: Op. cit., n, 1964, 2001, 2002, 2004; m, 9, 72, 75 81 84- 
183, 549, 47a 
| (95) Op. cit, II, 1962, 2001, IH, 20, 65, 110, 131, 655. 

(96) Huhammad b. Salih al-Fazari lived in the Khwarezmiya quarter 
(Khatib, V, p. 37); so did the Basrite Abdallah b. al-Nadr 
op. cit. X, p. 110). The Kufite tJthman b. Ja'far al-Suba! inha- 
bited the Marwaziyya quarter (op. cit., VI, 296). 

(97) Many eunuchs were at the same time Mawali and there was 
much overlaping between the Mawalt, Khadam and ghulin*^ 
(See Tab., in p. 562; Khatib, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 85, 96; 
Ya'qubi, Buldan, p. 252). 

(98) Ya'qubi, Mushakalat al-Nas li Zamanihim, Teheran 196 o 55* 
idem Tarikh, II, p. 462. ' F ' 

(99) BaladhurT, op cit, fol. 573; Kufi, op. cit., fol. 235b- Ibn 
Isfandiyar, Tarikh-i Tabaristan trans by Browne, vol 2 p 118- 
Tab. in, p. 367; Khatib, op. cit. vol. 3, p. 171. 

(100) Jahiz, Manaqibal-Turk, ff. 13 — 14. 

(101) Ibn Khaldiin, Muqaddima, English trans, by F.Rosenthal 
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Mozyad al-Shaybani in the reign of al-Mahdi (^) or a Wazir would 
welcome the influence of the Arab Sahaba against the growing role 
of the Mawali. Rivalries are also evident between the Khurasams 
and the Mawali, the Khurasanis and the Sahaba, the Mawali and 
the Sahaba and the Mawali and the Wazirs. Scattered accounts^) 
confirm this assumption, however it would be sufficient here to quote 
one account which illustrates how influential these groupings were 
and how decisive was the role of other prominant figures in shaping 
and administering the realm of al-Mahdi. Tabard relates that when 
Harun left Baghdad in 163/779 to lead a campaign against the 
Byzantines, al-Mahdi ordered both al-Hasan b. Qahtaba al-Tai and 
al-Rabi* b. Yunus to accompany him, where upon al-Hasan drew the 
attention of al-Mahdi to the fact that it was advisable that one of 
them al-Hasan or al-Rabi* should stay behind with the Caliph while 
the other was away. 
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inquired about Mm. The Caliph answered "He is umara b. Hamza my 
Mawla". The Mawali are mentioned with the Abbasids and close 
relatives of al-Mahdi in receiving favours from the Caliph. Moreover 
it is important to point out that when al-Mahdi set out to Jurjan in 
169/785, he left his Mawla al-RabT b. Yunus to deputize for him in 
Baghdad. ( 12 °) It was mainly due to the envy of al-Mahdi's Mawali 
that both Abu ubaydallah and Ya'qub b. Da'ud lost their offices as 
Wazirs. Indeed, Abu ubaydallah tried his best to curtial the infleunce 
of the Mawali by increasing the number of Arabs in the retinue of 
al-Mahdi.(i2i) 

Numerous were the Mawali's who held administrative and 
military posts, or distinguished themselves in politics in the reign of 
al-Mahdi and his sons. Considering the Mawali not as a social-political 
coccus but as a racial one, some historians allege that it was a 
well planned and carefully thought Abbasid scheme of choosing the 
Wazirs from amongst the "Persians*' as a smbol of a persian-Arab 
partnership in the new regime.( :22 ) There is nothing in the sources to 
indicate that administrative posts were distributed according to racial 
considerations. It has been shown that the Mawali neither considered 
themselves persians nor were they looked upon as persians. The 
Wazirs of the early Abbasid period were in the main either men of 
obscure origin brought up in the Abbasid court or Mawali who had 
been trusted for a long time and had proved their efficiency. They 
were appointed partly for their administrative professionalism and 
partly for their political affiliations. It must be added that the caliphs 
never found any difficulty in dismissing them for suspecious or genuine 
considerations. 

In Baghdad the Mawali occupied a certain quarter reserved 
for them which was called darbal-Mawali.' 124 ) Other Mawali were 
alloted tracts either individually or in grouns such Abbad al-Fargham 
and the Faghaniyya,U25) Hasan al-SharawI and the Sharawiyya,( 12 ^) 
al-KnbT' b. Yunus, Sulayman and Suwavd etc. The Sharawiyya, it 
should be pointed out, were the Mawali of Muhammad b. All b. 
Abdallah b. Abbas and then the Mawali of Abbasid caliphs. 

Conclusion : 

Rivalries and Jealousies between different groupings and 
occasionally within each other did exist. The Mawali would ally 
themselves, for reasons of interest with a prominant Arab-e.g. The 
Mawala Harthama b. A'yan drew for sometime closer to YazTd b. 
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a better claim to it". Ya'qubl supplies a liest of names of the Mawali 
entrusted by al-Mansur. Among them Amara b. Hamza, Marziiq Abu 
al-Kasib, Wadih, Manara, al-Ala' and al-RabiM 111 ) According to Ibn 
Qutayba al-Mansur was furious when he heard that Salm b. Qutayba 
al-Bahili the governor of Basra had punished his Mawla and he 
considered it as a personal charge. "Xl£ <di^V l^aJ Jk ( 112 ) 
He also recommended them to his son al-Mahdl, who considered that 
he had left his son three important things = Money, Mawali and 
Madjnat'l Salami) 

The Mawali also undertook vital tasks in critical circumstances, 
they were employed in the Caliph's information services. It was the 
Mawla Khallad who was entrusted with spying on the rebel Muhammad 
DhuT Nafs al-Zakiyya by pretending to be his partisan.! 114 ) Among 
the supervisors at the construction of Baghdad were Mawali. In the 
court ceremonies the Mawali always figured alongside the Abbasids, 
the Sahaba and the Quwwad.( 115 ) They played a prominant part in 
the dynastic problem of succession. At al-Mansur's death bed there 
were only his Khadam and his most trusted Mawla al-Rabil b. Yunus. 
The latter is a striking example of a typical Mawla who due to his 
obscure origin and up bringing at the court was completely dependent 
on the Caliph. He put the interest of the Caliph above all others and 
he played a brillient r61e in securing the succession of al-Mahdi. ( 116 ) 
Provincial governors also attracted Mawali to government services. 
According to Ibn Sa'd,( 117 ) Abdal-Samad b. AIT the governor of Madlna 
invited the sons of Khalid b. Dinar the Mawali of Barn al-Abbas 
to take up administrative posts but they declined on the ground that 
they were merchants and did not want to be involved in state affairs. 

Clearly well-to-do people preferred stable career to the uncertainties of 
politics. 

The Mawali influence seem to have exceeded the limit during 
the reign of al-Mahdi. According to Tabari,(H8) the Caliph was 
approached by his uncle Abdal Samad b. Ali who warned him that 
this intimate relation with Mawali would alienate the Khurasanis. 
Al-Mahdi replied that the Mawali deserved that, as they would perform 
every task he wanted them to do. Others would take offense if they 
received such orders and would boast of being the sons of those who 
supported the Abbasid da'wa, and would not budge an inch from 
their position. Furthermore according to Jahshiyari( 119 ) al-Mahdi once 
showed such esteem to tJmara b. Hamza that his Qurayshite visitors 
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between the Arabs and non-Arabs are not the same as the difference 
between the Arabs and the Mawali. It is likely that Jahiz is referring 
here to that group of Mawali whose ties with the Caliph had over 
shadowed their racial ties if any and whose status in the court and admi- 
nistration distinguished them from both the Arabs and the Ajam who 
were their rivals. Jahiz recognizes that the Mawali attained that 
elevated status only due to the favour of the Abbasid Caliphs who 
with their mostly non-Arab mothers would have a strong appeal from 
this important element in the population^ i°5)j a hi z utterly rejects the 
idea of race as a criterion of classification and considers the environ- 
ment and culture as the essential elements. Culturally, linguistically 
and environmentally, those Mawali are represented by Jahiz (106) 
as Arabs. 

According to Jahiz and Ya'qubl al-Mansur was the first Abbasid 
Caliph to make use of the Mawali and ghilman.( 107 ) But according to 
Masudi followed by Maqrfzi(i08) al-Mansur did not only employ them 
but also preferred the\n to the Arabs. The latter seems to be a 
sweeping statement. If the Caliph favoured his Mawali it was certainly 
not at the expense of the Arabs as the Arabs were still holding the 
key positions. What Masudi's statement indicates is that the Arabs 
lost their position in later times. Ibn Khaldun(i09) never questions 
the pre-emenence of the Arab element throughout the early Abbasid 
period. He puts it explicity that Arabs lost power altogether when 
the sons of al-Rashid succeeded to the throne, and the Arab 
Asabiyya fell into decay in the reign of Mu'tasim. In his analysis of 
this early period in the Islamic history, Ibn Khaldun looks upon the 
whole issue as an Arab affair for which the Arabs bore the whole 
responsibility until it gradually got out of their hands. 

The Mawali as a group began to grow in importance at the 
court and in the administration in al-Mansur's reign, but while the 
latter was able to keep the balance between the different groupings 
al-Mahdl vacillated in his treatment of them. Indeed our sources 
clearly point to Mawali infilteration in governmental services and 
their influence on al-Mahdi himself. A glance at their situation in 
the early Abbasid period shows the gradual development of their 
influence according to Baladhurf.(UO) The task of supervising the 
Siqaya and the Rufada at Mecca was entrusted to Abbasid figures 
who in turn entrusted it to their Mawali. When al-Mansur noticed 
that he put a Mawla of his incharge of the task and told the Abbasids 
"Since you are delegating the job to your Mawali" (not doing it 
personally) then the Mawali of the commander of the Faithful have a 
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to denote not a racial group of mainly persian composition, but a 
multi-racial group to whom loyalty to the Abbasid Caliph was the 
supreme consideration and whose bonds with the court were stronger 
than the claims of their Arab or non-Arab origin. 

From the very beginning of his rule, al-Mansur felt the need 
for such devoted support at the court, in the administration and the 
army.(98) He embarked on a plan to form from these heterogenous 
elements, who had been brought together by the chance of war or 
trade, or attracted the Caliphs attention in one way or another, 
a solid organised body on which he could entirely rely.(") Once 
in the royal entourage of Mawali were entirely dependent on and, 
therefore, blindly devoted to the Caliph. 

In the words of Jahiz, (ioo) "the Abbasids favoured their 
Mawali, trusted them, and let them feel at ease with them. They 
recommended them to their elder sons and prayed at their funerals.'* 
Moreover, speaking of the Mawali and Mustana'iyin, Ibn Khaldun( 101 ) 
states "They share in the group feeling. By taking special place within 
the group feeling, they participate to some extent in the (Common^ 
descent to which (that particular group belongs)." As the Caliph chose 
individuals or groups regardless of their racial origin, bestowed on 
them favours and ranks and entrusted them with important tasks, 
this new kind of Wala' was called Wala' al-Istina'. Hence one can 
notice the emergence of men of mixed origin as a self-conscious and 
articulate group to which, what is quite significant, the Caliph himself 
belonged.^) 

The Mawali grouping, indeed, regarded itself as different from 
both the Arabs and non-Arabs. In this respect Jahiz(i°3) states that 
the Mawali claimed that they were better than the Arabs because of 
their origin in the Ajam and better than the Ajam themselves because 
of their new bond with the Arabs. The implications of JahTz's words 
is immediately abvious. The Mawali were but a mixed group of Arab 
as well as non-Arab origin who had all one thing in common: They 
considered themselves a distinct bodv different from Arabs and Ajam. 
Jahiz describes the status of the Mawali in comparison with the 
Arabs and Ajam, and shows rather significantly that they claimed 
to be better than both of them This is again confirmed bv Jahiz(iW) 
who describes his book on the Arab and the Mawali (Kitab al-Arab 
wa'I Mawali) as different from the book on the Arabs and Ajam 
(Kitab al-Arab wa'l Ajam). Defending himself against a critic who 
accused him of being repetitious Jahiz says that the differences 
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were settled in the Harbiyya quarter. But they were not exclusively 
concentrated there. Due to the great services rendered by them it 
seemed only natural that al-Mansur gave them land not only outside 
the city but within it too. A particularily priveleged part of them the 
Marwaziyya resided in a quarter within the walls of the city. (89) 
Among the Khurasani prominant figures who were alloted plots were: 
Abd'l. Jabbar b. Abd'l. Rahman al-Azdi;(90) Harb b. Abdallah al-Balakhi 
al- Rawandi,(9i) after whom the whole quarter in the north west of the 
city was named al-Hrbiyya; Amir b. Isma'fl al-Mosutf,(92) on© f the 
earliest Abbasid da'is who played a prominant r61e in crushing Marwan's 
resistence n Egypt. When he died in 157 A.H. al-Mansur attended his 
funeral and honoured him by a burial in the cementry of Bani Hashim; 
al-Fadl b. Sulayman al-TusI;(93) Abd al-Malik b. Yazid al-Atki(94) and 
Othman b. Nahayk al-Akki.(95) These few examples are intended to 
prove that land in and around Baghdad was distributed according to 
a careful plan, so that only the most trusted men were alloted plots. 
Prominant Khurasani figures who received plots seem to have settled 
with their relatives, followers probably coming from their own tribe, 
Mawali and fellow citizens. Thus settlers in Abdal Malik al-Atki 
al-Jurjani's plot must have been his relatives, his own tribe as 
well as citizens from Jurjan, those who dwelt in the qati'a of Humayd b. 
Qahtaba al-Ta'i al-Tusi must have been Tayites and AM Tus. The same 
was the case with others. The settlers were, therefore, racially mixed 
and although groups derived their names from their places of origin 
such as Jurjaniyya, Marwaziyya, Baghyin, Farghaniyya and Khwariz- 
miyya, it is evident that they were still Khurasanis and multi-racial. 
Opposing Persians to Arabs or stressing the predominance of Persians 
over Arabs is useless since it was an uncommon thing for an Arab 
chief to lead a predominantly alien following. Moreover, it can be 
ascertain that Arabs did live in districts such as Khwarizmiyya and 
Marwuziyya quarters. ( 96 ) 

5. The Mawali: 

The term Mawla is, like other terms in this period, very flexibie. 
Though Wala' was a social and legal relationship, the Mawali of the 
Caliph enjoyed a special status in their relationship with the soverign 
whom they served in many capacities. Among the Mawali there was 
always a large proportion of manumitted slaves of different racial 
origin. Many of the Mawali were Arabs too.(9 7 ) 

It is not the concern of this study to trace the changing 
content of the term Mawali, nor the various functions which they 
performed in Muslim society. The term Mawali is used, in this study, 
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prominant figures were known not by reference to Ahl Khurasan but 
by the names of villages and districts they came from. Examples are 
numerous and found in Khazim al-Tamlml al-Marwazi, Qahtaha 
al-Ta'i al-Jurjani and al-Fadl b. Sulayman al-Tusi. It can be infined 
from the above that it is, to say the least, unexact to classify the 
Marwaziyya followers of Khazim al-Timimi or the Jurjaniyya followers 
of Abd al-Malik b. Yazid al-Atki as persians. 

Abu'l Abbas and al-Mansiir gave priority to the interests of Ahl 
Khurasan before others. The Khurasanis on their part always stood up 
for their rights. It is reported that when Khazim al-Tamrmi, in his 
pursuit of the rebel Bassam b. Ibrahim in 134 A.H., killed a number 
of Ban! al-Harith who were the maternal uncles of Abul Abbas, the 
caliph had the intention to have him executed but was later dissuaded 
by other Khurasanis from it. I 82 ) Nor did al-Mansiir execute a 
Khrasani Abd al-Hamid b. Rab'a al-Ta'I who had joined the rebellion 
of Abdallah b. AH because of his relation with the family of Qahtaba 
al-Ta'i. Al-Mansiir, is also said to have, conciliated the Khurasanis who 
had been antagonized when the Caliph attended the funeral of Ishaq b. 
Muslim al-uqali.(83) Moreover Abd al-Samad b. AH aprominant Abbasid 
warned al-Mahdi that the Khurasanis were dissatisfied because he 
showed so much favour to the Mawall.(84) The Khurasanis seemed to 
have felt a sense solidarity with each other. It is related, for example, 
that when a judge gave a verdict on the basis of which a Khurasani 
soldier in Egypt was imprisoned, the Khurasani governor Abd al-Malik 
b. Yazid al-AzdT defied the verdict and released the prisoner, giving 
the judge not option but to resign. (85) There are many other instances 
of Khurasani intervention in the matter of succession and politics. 
Their names are mentioned throughout the sources and their role 
most valuable.^) When al-Mansiir wrote to Tsa b. Musa in 147/764 
asking him to step down in the line of succession in favour of al-Mahdi, 
he urged, him "to bow to the wish of God and the people of Khurasan 
whose affection for him (al-Mahdi) had reached a point when they 
spoke of nothing but his virtue, nor praised anything but his name, 
or recognized anything except his right.'W) 

The Khurasanis, as individuals and groups, received plots within 
th walls of the city as well as in its outskirts. A great proportion of 
them occupied plots north of the round city, especially in the harbiyya 
quarter where they were settled according to their cities and districts 
of origin that is to say on a regional rather than ethnical basis.? 88 ) 
The plots were known by the name of a leader or a group. Thus, 
Ahl Marw, Balkh, Bukhara, al-Khatl, Kabul Shah, Khwarezm etc. 
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doing they did not edhere to the policy of detribalization they had 
applied to the Khurasanis. It had suited the d'wa period to perfection, 
but once the struggle was over, it became necessary to play out the 
tribes against each other. Therefore, the new units were organized 
on tribal basis. Moreover though the Caliphs strusted the Khurasanis 
and were careful not to infringe their privileges, they still kept in mind 
the possibility of mutiny or defection, and sought insurance against 
it in the creation of the new units. ( 76 ) According to Tabarf,(77) the 
mutiny of al-Rawanidiyya in 141 A.H. had made al-Mansur aware of the 
expediancy of dividing his army by stationing part of it in al-Rusafa 
and the other part in Baghdad, so that he could use one against 
the other in case revolts arose. Prominant Khurasanis held high posi- 
tions under al-Mansur. The latter was always anxious not to destroy 
their loyalty to the regime. It was to them he appealed in his critical 
moment facing the Hasanid rebels. He stated: "Oh AW Khurasan 
you are our partisans, our supporters and the people of our d'waC^) 

He is also said to have recommended them to his son al-Mahdl. 
According to the Tabarl he once said to him: "I recommend 
AM Khurasan to you; they are your supporters (Ansaruka) and 
partisans (Shl'atuka) who spent their money for (the establishment) 
of your regime and shed their blood for your sake. Their love for 
you will not disappear from their hearts. You should favour them and 
forgive tho*e who have transgressed and give them rewards for what 
they have done and care for the families of those who have died'\( 79 ) 

Again in his Wasiyya, al-Mansur called ur>on his family BanI 
Hashim and his Shi'a the Khurasanis not to let dissensions take root 
among them and to unit behind al-Mahdl and help him with the 
affairs of the state.(80) 

The fact that the term "AM Khurasan" is so rarely used in the 
sources in connection with politics in the post-victory period might 
lead to the erroneous conclusion that their role as a political group 
which fought for its own interests and formed part of coalitions was 
then finished or substantially weakened. But it must be remebered 
that "AM Khurasan" was not the only name under which the Khurasanis 
were Known. Several different names were applied to them in the 
sense. They were called by the name of Shi'a, i.e. partisans: 
Ansar al-dawla; Ru'asa' al-Shi'a and Quwwad. As they were from the 
beginning registered according to villages and districts, they were also 
Known as Marwaziyya, BagMyyin, AM Belkh, AM Bukhara and AW 
Farghana etc.(8i) Accordingly, as has already been mentioned, many 
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Abbasid times. Al-Mansur put less stress on tribal loyalty than loyalty 
to the Abbasid regime, never the less, political necessity made him 
play powerful tribal confederations against each other as a matter of 
policy. His reign abounds in maneuvers of this kind. He endeavoured 
successfully to break off the old established alliances between Rabi'a 
and al-Yaman by instigating the governor of the Yemen Ma'an b. 
Za'ida al-Shayboni to stage a massacre of the unruly Yemenites. 
Shortly after, the Caliph encouraged the governor of al-Yamama and 
Bahrayn Uqba b. Salm al-Hunna'I to retaliate upon the Rabi'ite 
population of the province.! 70 ) 

4. AM Khurasan : 

It is hardly the place to discuss the nature of the Khurasan! 
striking force which brought about the Abbasid victory and its pre- 
dominantly Arab character. (71) However it should be pointed out that 
as those tribes had lived in Khurasan for a prolonged period, they 
spoke Persian in addition to Arabic, used to marry Persian women and 
had adopted Persian customs. After their return to Iraq, the Khurasan!, 
went through a process of re Arabization especially as the Caliphs 
themselves were great promoters of Arabic culture and Arab spirit. 
The Khurasaniyya unit was one of the four units of al-Mnasiir army. 
The other three were: Mudar, al-Yaman and Rabl'a.Crc) This is indicative 
of the great proportion of the Arab element in the early Abbasid 
army. Speaking of a little later period Jahiz,(73) classifies the units 
of the Abbasid army as follows: Khurasanis, Turks, Mawalf, Arabs 
and Alma'. Even at Jahiz's time the Arabs and Arabized Khurasanis 
and Abna' were still to be found. In fact the introduction by al-Mu'tasim 
of the Mamluks into the army was as strongly opposed by the Arabs 
as by the Khurasanis. 

The Khurasani military unit seems to have been kept intact 
by the Abbasids. The fact that they were, from the early days of the 
da'wa, registered according to their villages and towns and not 
tribes(74) corroborates this statement. Tbn al-Muqaffa' describes the 
Khurasanis as loyal generous, incorruptible and obedient to authorities. 
He adds "These characteristics do not exist in others."^) In critical 
moments, they defended the regime against rebels. Several Khurasan! 
contigents used to be stationed, for a long or a short period as the 
case mav need, in turbulent or Anti Abbasid regions such as Basra, 
Mosul, Syria, Ifriqiyya, and occasionally to wage the Jihad against 
the Byzantimes. The Khurasanis however were not the only element 
in the army as the Abbasids created other units on tribal basis. In so 
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It is also rather important that when al-Mansur went in 
144/761 — 62 to peform his pilgrimage he left the Arab Khazim b. 
Khazayma al-Tamimi as his deputy in charge of the army and provision 
at al-Hashimiyya.(6i) Further more the account of Ibn Asakir indicates 
how much strength there remained in the hands of tribal chiefs even 
as late as al-Ma'muns reign. In this account Abdallah b. Tahir accused 
an Arab chief Muhammad b. Salih b. Baihas of boasting of the help he 
gave to al-Mansur as if he had been equal to Tahir b. al-Hasain, a charge 
which Muhammad refuted with the following words "Tahir fought for 
the state of the Commander of the faithful with the money and men 
of the state Commander of the faithful while I fought for the state of the 
commander of the faithful with my own money and my own men."(62) 

Yet another indication of the Arab orientation of the early 
Abbasid Caliph is their great interest in the HijazM which was motivated 
a part from the importance of the Holy places and the political, social 
and economic significance of the pilgrimaged) also by political con- 
siderations. It was besides, in line with the general policy of the 
Abbasids who always posed as the exponents of the Sunna and restorers 
of Orthodoxy from which the Umayyads had deviated. / Al-Mansur 
endeavoured to win their support by several methods: by trying to win 
the confidence of religious men such as Ja'far al-Sadiq and Malik b. 
Anas; by political marriages with influential tribes; by giving the peopie 
of Madina a full 'ata' in 140/757; by enlarging the mosque of the 
prophet.^) This favouritism reached its peak during the reign of 
al-Mahdl who resumed the 'ata', seemingly discontinued after 
Muhammad Dhu'l Nafs al-Zakiyya's revolt of 145/762—3. According 
to Mus'bal-Zubayri,(66) the beneficiaries under the *A<a' scheme were 
devided into grades: Ban! Hashim who received the highest 'Ata', 
Quraysh the Ansar and finally the Mawali. He also resumed supplies 
of provisions from Egypt which had been stoped after Dhu'l Nafs al- 
Zakiyya's revolt. He had repairs made to the pilgrimage route between 
Baghdad and Mecca and appointed an official supervisor to look 
after it. He even appointed a Qadi of Madina who was the first Qadi 
of the city to be appointed by Caliph himself .(& 7 ) The latter also selected 
500 Ansars (the people of Madina) and brought them with him as 
guards and supporters.^) They enjoyed special status withregular pay 
eked out by frequent gifts and were alloted a qati'a which took its 
name from them qatiat'l Ansar .< 69 ) 

Although the attempt to foster among the Arabs a feeling of 
solidarity with the regime rather than with their own tribes can be 
traced back to the Umayyad period, they grew in intensity in early 
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The Abbasid Caliphs realized the tremendous influence the tribal 
chiefs had on their tribes and treated them with a resepect which was 
directly proportional to the following they commanded. Abu'l Abbas 
refused to punish Ishaq b. Muslim al-uqall on the ground that this 
would displease the Qaysites.(Si) 

4JU *UJ Aj-Jb 4j^£o _j] i 1als- Uju— i Vj-^ 0*-; is*y ' ] —~-^ lSJ^ )] 

He also accorded spontaneously Salm b. Aqba al-Bahili the 
Aman though he openly defied the Abbasids in Basra and did not 
seek pardon.! 52 ) Salm al-Bahili became later involved in a dispute but 
according to Baladhuri, the governor of Basra Sulayman b. All refained 
from punishing him owing to his great tribal influence. ( 5 3) 

When the governor of Kufa executed an Arab on the charge of 
Zandaqa. al-Mansur was enraged and said "An Arab had been killed 
without my knowledge". (^) <( ^J^ jj» Vj*^ q» J»-j J^*1 » 

The account that al-Mansur once dismissed a Khadim of his harem ( 55 ^ 
when he learned that he was an Arab has been quoted as an indication 
of an anti Arab attitude on the part of the Abbasids. But surely this is 
rather indicative of the high esteem in which Arabs were held by al- 
Mansur who may have regarded the menial job of harem attendant as 
unsuitable and even humiliating for an Arab. This opinion finds con- 
firmation in an other episode related by Tabari namely that al-Mansur 
wanted to employ Abbasids in his information service but later desisted 
from the idea as this might humiliate them.( 56 ) Other numerous but 
scattered events point out that al-Mansur held the Arabs in high esteem. 
After the intercession of some prominant Yamanites,( 57 ) he pardoned 
Qays b. Wali'a al-Kindl. He also pardoned Abd al-Aziz b. Abdullah b. 
Umar b. Abd al-Aziz despite his participation in Muhammad Dhu'l Nafs 
al-Zakiyya's revolt stating "If I killed the like of this man from 
Quraysh whom do I spare"( 58 )« JLs^\ ^ t0 ^_J &> 1-U Jjl. cJLJ UJ » 
Speaking of Abdallah al-Hamdanl, AzdK 59 ) states that he was one of 
the Arab men who enjoyed the favour of the Caliphs 

Mada'nH 60 ) say the same of Ibrahim b. Jibilla b. Makhrama 
al-Kindi, Ismail b. Abdallah al-Qasrf, Mis'ar b. Haddam al- 
Hilali and Abdullah b. Abbas al-Hamdani. 
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the Sahaba, for a while, seem to have influenced al-Mahdi even more 
than his Wazlr Abu ubaydallah. As a group they were given qati'a 
on the Sirat river. ( 40 ) 

3. The Aiabs : 

The importance for the Abbasids of Arab tribes became more 
evident during the struggle against the Syrian army in Iraq.(4i) In its 
advance through Iraq, the Khurasani army was helped by various 
tribal elements. The fall of Kiifa, Wasit, Mosul, Basra and Damascus 
was due to the help of various tribal chiefs who sided with the 
Abbasids. These decisive events testify to the great importance of the 
tribes and the role they played at the beginning of the new regime. 
They indeed constituted a great proportion of the army which 
according to TabarT (42) was composed of Mudar, al-Yaman, 
al-Khurasaniyya and Rabi'a. This accounts for the fact that the majority 
of army commanders in this period were Arabs who not only led 
campaigns against rebels but also played an increasingly important r61e 
in politics especially as regards to the problem of succession. The 
Arab element also figured continuously and prominantly at the court 
and administration^) together with other elements and occupied 
the highest position in the administration with the non-Arabs limited 
to the lower rungs of the administrative ladder such as the Kuttab and 
the officials of the diwans The sources teem, in fact, with names of 
Arab governors of the provinces many of whom proved loyal and 
capable. The Knowledge of Arabic, the language of the court and the 
administration was the necessary pre-requiste for those who desired 
good positions in the hierarchy of the state. It was not the Abbasids 
who imitiated the process of the employment of the non-Arabs in the 
administration. In fact, when the Abbasids came to power, employment 
of non-Arabs was already common practice.! 44 ) This process had prog- 
ressed so far that the Abbasids endeavoured to check it and establish 
a balance between various elements, an endeavour in which the early 
Abbasids at least proved successful. ( 45 ) 

There is evidence that the early Abbasids encouraged Arabs 
to settle in the Capital. In addition to the plots granted to Arab 
individuals, the Ansar and the Sahaba, there were settlements of the 
Yamaniyya(^) and quarters (darbj of Khaza'a( 4 ?> the tribe which 
produced the first Abbasid partisans in Khurasa, of Anbariyinf 48 ) and 
of al-A'rab.( 49 ) There are also other indications that groups from 
Wasit, Basra and from the tribe of Ban! Ziirayq and Asha'itha had 
plots in or around Baghdad. ( 50 ) 
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Abdullah b. al-Rabi' al-Harithi, Mu'awiya b. Bakr al-Bahli, Ja'afar b. 
Handala al-Bahrani, Hajib b. Qudama al-Hanafi, Hariin b. Sa'd b. 
Oqba, al-Hajjaj b. Arta'a al-Nakha'i and Abu Bakr al-Hadhali. The 
Caliph also attached a number of Sahaba to his heir al-Mahdi. According 
to Ibn Sa'd,( 28 ) al-Mansur gave him as campanion the Quda'ite Abu 
Said Muhammad b. Muslim who is later found in the entourage of 
al-Mahdi's son All, obviously to play beside the son the same role he 
had played beside the father. Although Ibn al-Muqaffa' t 29 ) used the 
term ;Khassa to denote the Sahaba as early as the reign al-Mansur, 
it only came into constant use in the reign of al-Mahdi and al-Rashid. 
Salm b. al-Harith, al-Mughira b. Khablb al-Zubayrf and Ishaq b. Uzayr 
al-Zuhri were among al-Mahdi's Khassa.( 30 ) 

The Sahaba who were nearly all Arabs, gave early Abbasld court 
a predominently Arab character. Their assemblies at the court resounded 
with Arab historical and literary tales. ( 31 ) Abu'l Abbas liked discussions 
on Mufakharat al-Arab between the Yamanites and the Mudarites.( 32 ) 
According to HamdanK 33 ) he was generous to Orators and men of 
letters. Before his accession to power al-Mansur used to attend literary 
cicles in Basra and Madfna. As a Caliph he was interested in the 
Akhbar and Ayyam al-Arab. 

Though less manificent in this respect than other Caliphs 
he rewarded their narrators and gave lavishly to poets and even alloted 
to a number of them plots on the outskirts of Baghdadt 34 ) He appointed 
Arab literary men such as al-Shargl b. al-Qutami to his heir al-Mahdi 
ordering them to teach him Arab history and poetry. (35) Al-Mahdi 
followed his father's footstops in appointing Arab Sahaba Mu'addibiyn 
to his son Musa (later al-Hadi).( 3 6) 

Politically they also played an active part. They figured beside 
the Caliph at political crises offering their advice. They were present 
at ceremonies such as army inceptions and Bay'as. They competed with 
both Ahl Khurasan and the Mawali for the Caliph's favour and conse- 
quently for better states and more influence. It is reported that al- 
Mansur attended the burial services of one of his Sahaba Ishaq al-tJgayli 
which is said to have infururated Ahl Khurasan. When a Khurasan!, 
Musa b. Ka'b al-Tamimi informed him of the feelings of the Khurasanis 
al-Mansur cleverly replied "I did that to thank God that he (Ishaq) had 
preceded me" According to Tabari(39) Abu Obaydallah Mu'awiya 
noticing the influence exerted by the Mawali on al-Mahdi, chose 
four cultured Arabs and recommended them as Sahaba to the Caliph 
so that to counter act the Mawalfs influence on him. Subsequently 
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AlMansur only allowed his junior sons to reside within the walls 
of the city. There is also the avenue i.e. Sikka bearing the name of 
al-Abbas b. Muhammad. ( 17 ) However, a number of the Abbasids were 
alloted qatai'in the outskirts of the city. Abd'l Wahhab b. Ibrahim had 
one facing the Kufa gate at the bank of the Sarat. Al-Abbas b. 
Muhammad received a plot on which he established a farm called 
Abbasiyya. Tsa b. AH had a qati'a south of the city. The plots alloted 
to the Caliph's sons Suleyman, Salih and Ja'far were situated in the 
east of the city close to the Tigris, while al-Mahdi had the whole 
quarter of al-Sharqiyya in south east of the city. Later in 151/769 
al-Rasafa was built for the purpose of accomodating him and his 
retinue. ( 18 ) 

2. al-Sahaba : 

The Sahaba were mainly close Arab associates of the Caliph. 
Ya'qubi states that they "Came from many Arab tribes such as Quraysh, 
the Ansar (people of Madina), Rabi'a and Yaman." At the court they 
frequently appeared together with the Ahl al-Bayt, the Mawali, and 
the Quwwad (i.e. Commanders). ( 20 ) Ibn'l. Muqaffa' describes them as 
"The Spokesmen (lit. tongues) of the Caliph's subjects and his helpers 
in his judgements and the elite (al-Khassa) of his people. ( 21 ) According 
to one of al-Mansur's Sahaba, it was their task to give companionship 
to the Caliph, receive delegations visiting the court and lead expeditions 
against rebels, t 22 ) 

Abu'l Abbas had many Sahaba such as Abu Bakr al-HadhalT, 
Khalid b. Safwan, Abdullah b. Shabrama and Ibrahim b. Jibilla 
al-Kindl. ( 23 ) The first Abbasid governor of Egypt Salih b. AH sent a 
number of prominant Arabs such as al-Aswad b. Nafi' al-Fahri, 
Abd'I-Rahman al-Ma'afri and Tyad b. Harbiyya al-Kalbi as Sahaba to 
the Caliph. ( 24 ) Other names of the Sahaba of Abu'l Abbas are scattered 
in different sources. Al-KufT cites two Arab namely Firas b. Ja'da 
al-Makhzumi and Abdallah b. Sa'ad al-Sa'dT, while Mus'ab al-Zubayri 
states that the Qurayshite Talha b. Abd al-Rahman was a close 
associate of the first two Abbasid Caliphs.( 25 ) 

The Sahaba became both more distinct and more active in 
the reign of al-Mansur. According to Ma'an b. Za'ida al-Shaybanl, who 
was one of them, there were 700 Sahaba in the time of al-Mansur. 
They used to enter the court in a certain order of precedence. ( 2 ^) 
Sources( 27 ) give a number of their names such as: Ishaq b. Muslim 
al-Aqayli, 'Isa b. Abdullah al-Nowfall, Ibn Ayyash al-Mantuf, 
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in 136/754 but was later arrested and in 147/764 murdered in prison (6) 
al-Mahdi (158/775 — 169/785), in his turn, suspected Abd'l Samad b. 
All, and put him in prison where he remained until 166/782.(7) He 
obviously considered him a potential danger to his own and his sons* 
authority. It should be born in mind that his suspicions were not 
unfounded, as Abd'l Samad did join his brothr's rvolt against al-Mansur's 
authority in Syria in* 136/753. Harun al-Rashid warned Abd'l Malik b. 
Salih in the words: "By God, were it not to preserve Bani Hashim, 
I would have cut your throat". ( 8 ) 

Contrary to what has been said smouldering dissension ( 9 ) existed 
between the family's two main branches, the sons of All b. Abdllah b. 
al- Abbas and the sons of Muhammad b. AH (the ruling branch). But 
despite these dissensions which rarely became acute, early Abbasid 
Caliphs managed to keep the Abbasid family united. Banfl Abbas 
maintained a certain Solidarity in their opposition to other rivals or 
rebels. In fact, early Abbasid Caliphs depending mainly on Abbasids 
for the administration of the empire and army command. In his 
Risala fTl Sahaba, ( 10 ) probably addressed to the Caliph al-Mansur, 
Ibn'l Muqaffa' recomends them to the Caliph praising their integrity 
and ability. ( n ) Jahiz states explicity that the Abbasids were in charge 
of campaigns of great importance, thus, e.g. it was Da'ii b. All who 
advised Abu'i Abbas to consult AM Muslim before killing Abu Salama 
al-Khallal. It was the Bani Hashim who wrote persuasive letters to 
Abu Muslim to meet al-Mansur before returning to Khurasan in 137/ 
754. The Abbasids were placed first in order of importance among 
the groups recommended by al-Mansur to al-Mahdi. He stated: "I 
recommend your family AW Baytika to you. You ough to respect 
them, exalt them and put them beforre others. Then you should be 
generous towards them and submit the people to their authority and 
put them in charge of the pulpit. Your glory is theirs and if they are 
praised it is as if you had been praised." ( 12 ) Most Abbasids attended 
the assemblies at al-Mansur's court and were on intimate terms with 
him as they used to come to the court in the evening without bothering 
to don formal clothes. ( 13 ) Naturally, they were not all equally trusted, 
some, such as 'Isa b. Alt, Muhammad b. Sulayman and Tsa b. 
Musa in his early years gained the special confidence of al-Mansur and 
were consequently favoured by him. ( 14 ) According to al-Haytham b. 
Adi, al-Mansur was the first Caliph to distribute 10 million dirhams 
among his uncles assigning one million to each. ( 15 ) Al-Mahdi assigned 
a monthly payment of 500 dirhams to each member of his family 
and allotted to them the crops of the lands irrigated by Nahral Sila and 
it was for this rason that the river was called Sila i.e. gift. ( 16 ) 
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The Composition of Abbasid Support 

in the early Abbasid period 

132/749 — 169/785 

Dr. Farouk Omar 

Adopting the out dated but still recognised interpretation of the 
Abbasid revolution (Persian Versus Arabs) several modern scholars (l) 
have described the early Abbasid period as the period of Persian 
influence. This generalization has to misconception on the character 
of the early Abbasid regime. An intensive examination of the sources 
reveals the tendency of the early Abbasid Caliphs to favour Arabs 
and Arabian Spirit, and it would be utterly erroneous to assume that 
the rule of the early Abbasid Caliphs was "Persian" in character or 
tendency and influence. On the contrary, one can observe various 
groupings and caucuses at the court and in the administration whose 
common interests and ties with the Caliph had a greater importance 
than their racial, territorialor social origin. Consequently, they should, 
therefore, be judged, not in ethnical terms but as groups whose interests 
and circumstance determined the strength of their allegiance to the 
Caliph. The lists of the beneficiaries of land distribution in and around 
Baghdad under al-Mansiir bear witness to this fact. In examining 
there lists ( 2 ) one notices that plots were alloted to individuals or groups 
who varied among each othr ethnically, terretorially and socially and 
had only one thing in common, namely their loyalty to the new regime. 
As the Caliph gave plots in Baghdad only to devoted partisans, the 
early settlements provide the most authentic information of the compo- 
sition of the early Abbasid support. The privileges as well as the 
rQle played by these groupings will be examined in the following pages: 

1 . Bam Hashim : 

The term Bam Hashim was, like that of Ahl al-Bayt, far from 
rigid. It was, however, commonly applied during the Abbasid period to 
the Abbasids themselves. (3) The Abbasids took great interest in the 
politics of the time and in the problem of succession to the Caliphate. 
Reigning Caliphs themselves exploited their nameW by pretending that 
they had brought pressure on them to nominate a certain successor 
in order to justify their own choice of a heir apparent. 

Some prominant Hashimites even aspired to the Caliphate or 
were ambitious enough to be suspected by the Caliph. Thus al-Mansur 
(136/754 — 158/775) suspected his uncles Da'ud b. AH, Salih b. AH, 
Ismail b. AH and Abdallah b. AH. (S) The latter rose against al-Mansur 
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against the charge of cowardice, and try to look at it 
from a different perspective. The scene is Board's Head Tavern 
and Falstaff is now enjoying his part as the moralizing King 
in the 'play extempore'. He is chastising the young prince for his 
association with the "fat, old knight". Suddenly this burlesque is 
interrupted by a knocking at the door, and Bardolph re-enters with 
the news that "the Sheriff with a most monstrous watch is at the door'*. 
"Out, ye rogue", cries Falstaff, who is now preoccupied with his fun, 
"play out the play: I have much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff ."20 
He is aware of his danger, yet he gets angry at Bardolph, because — for 
his own sake — the latter interrupts him while he is having fun and is 
thoroughly absorbed in his own world of make-believe. After all, 
what can you think of someone who, in the battle of Shrewsbury, arms 
himself with a bottle of sack, while the safety and honour of the 
Kingdom is in a great danger ? Certainly, he can not fight the stern 
enemies with drinks. Indeed, it is true that "fighting, to him, is a little 
more than a game". 

The difference between the two men becomes even more obvious, 
if we take into consideration the intention of the two dramatists. 
Shakespeare's purpose is to draw a character from real life, whom he 
expects us to laugh with and admire. He has, certainly, fulfilled this 
task. We can not but admire Falstaff s readiness of mind, his spontaneity 
of humour and the high level of his intelligence. Jonson's aim is to 
draw a satirical portrait of the bragging officer whom he expects us 
to laugh at and scorn. Jonson has equally succeeded in fulfilling his 
task. We do not find in Bobadil half the admirable qualities we have 
seen in his counterpart, Falstaff. 

To conclude, Falstaff and Bobadill are two of the most interesting 
characters in the Elizabethan drama. Both occupy the same position in 
the plays in which they appear. To the audience, they are a perpetual 
source of fun, laughter, and merriment. Both have — in different 
degrees — some characteristics of the Miles Gloriosus type. Falstaff 
is closer to* life than Bobadill, or any of the Elizabethan comic charac- 
ters. Jonson is trying to portray a type character, with a single dominant 
passion. On the other hand, it is very difficult to reduce Falstaff to a 
humour character. 
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Falstaff's playful humour and his unlimited capacity for fun 
serve two purposes; the first is that they provide us with boisterous 
laughs and set us in a happy, carefree mood; the second, which is no 
less important, is that they establish and secure our sympathy for him. 
Although he imposes upon the generosity of an ignorant woman, 
participates in a robbery, uses his official position to make money 
at the expense of the King's military service, and in an old acquaintance 
sees nothing more than further opportunity of sefish profit, we do not 
reject the man as does the young King Henry V. Moreover, we feel 
sorry, and sympathize with him, forgiving him all his transgressions 
and debauchery. Indeed, we forgive the man who makes us laugh. 

In the case of Bobadill, our attitude is wholly different. He has 
admittedly, fewer "vices" than Falstaff. Unlike the latter, who solilo- 
quizes and betrays his real character, Bobadill has no soliloquy to 
expose himself to contempt. Yet, we do not sympathize with him. 
We laugh at him heartily enough — or as heartily as we can laugh 
at that which we despise. 

Bobadill is, no doubt, an object of satire. It seems that Jonson 
is even more intent that Downright to humiliate Bobadill. Jonson 
ever fights pretenders to wit, misers, hypocrites, and other representa- 
tives of human foibles, and the type of comedy practised by him is 
usually called "Comedy of Humours." The word "humour" means a 
natural bias of the mind. However, Bobadill's "humour" or "ruling 
passion" is affectation and hypocrisy. Like other Jonsonian characters, 
who are possessed by humours, hypocrisy and affectation have so pos- 
sessed him that they have become part of his very soul. His peculiar 
oaths and military phraseology, his affected reserve and dignity, and 
even the tobacco he smokes are all but manifestations of his hypocrisy — 
his dominant passion. 

Falstaff, on th other hand, like all true Shakespearean characters, 
is too human to be a type or to be ruled only by one passion. If we 
cast a general look at his behaviour throughout the two parts of 
Henry 7, an inherent quality in his character will immediately be 
recognized; his perpetual infatuation with the joy and gusto of youthful 
life, and his unlimited love for fun and jests. His merry youthful 
spirit goes beyond that of Symon Eyre of The Shoemakers' Holiday. 
This is, indeed, Falstaff's supreme passion. Let us take one 
incident which has always been studied to defend Falstaff 
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insist an hearing Falstaff's explanation, he shouts: "What, upon 
compulsion - 'Zounds, an I were at the strappado, or all the racks in 
the world, I would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason on 
compulsion!" If I am not imagining what is not there, Falstaff, when 
withholding his explanation, is thinking, and at the same time, looking 
for his way out. Since he can not think of a good extemporaneous justi- 
fication he pretends to be angry and rages as if he were a truthful man 
set on fire upon learning that he is not believed: "What, art thou mad ? 
Is not the truth the truth ?" 

Probably, a better example of Falstaff's readiness of mind is 
the witty answer he makes, when asked by the Prince if the latter owes 
him a thousand pounds — which he does not. "A thousand pound, Hal", 
he says, "A million, thy love is worth a million". 15 One can not easily 
conceive of Bobadill making such a waggish reply when caught in a 
similar situation. 

Just as Falstaff and Bobadill differ in handling difficult situations, they 
tell their lies for different purposes, and consequently with different 
results. Falstaff lies with the facility of a man who does not care whether 
his lies are believed or not, because he does not care for his 
reputation. He lies with the generous ease of a man who does not 
expect to be believed by his listeners and cares nothing so long as his 
lies create laughter. But if they do, by any chance, believe him, the 
laugh is his, if they do not, the laugh is theirs, and he is too ready to 
join with them in their mirth,. 17 He tells the Prince and Poins a story 
different from the Gadshill roberry, the event which they themselves had 
witnessed. He starts his story by telling them that he has killed only 
"two rogues in buckram suit", then he raises the number till he ends 
with elven. Nobody can really believe such a "gross, open, palapable" 
lie, and when, later, ail his fables are betrayed, he laughs them off and 
asks for more fun: "What, shall we be merry ? Shall we have a play 
extempore" 18 Bobadill, on the other hand, tells young Edward Knowell 
and the rest a big lie about his past exploits in a rather Falstaffian 
fashion. He, too, keeps raising the number of those whom he fought: 
"They have assaulted me some three, four, five, six of them together" W 
WTiile the two characters compare in the way they narrate their 
"adventures", the great difference lies in their intentions and motiva- 
tions. Falstaff lies to please the prince and the oompanv. His lies 
are aimed at creating laughter and mirth, whereas Bobadill's lies are 
dry. and void of any humour, in the modern sense. He brags and lies 
to impress other people, in particular the two gulls, Mathew and 
Stephen, "who are lost in admiration for the great man." It is this 
lack of humour that widens the gulf between the two men. 
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A minute later and to Bobadill's panic, Downright re-enters. He loses 
no time to challenge "Paul's man". 

Downright: O, Pharoah's foot, have I found you ? 

Come, draw, to your tools; draw gipsy, or I'll 
thresh you. 

Bobadill: Gentlmen of valour, I do believe in thee; 
hear me — 

Downright: Draw your weapon then. 

Finally, when Downright finds that Bobadill will not fight, he 
disarms and beats him leaving him stammering out his ridiculous excuses: 
"Well, gentlemen, bear witness, I was bound to the peace, by this 
good day." or again "Sure I was struck with a planet thence, I had no 
power to touch my weapon". 

It is not only Bobadill's cowardice that has just been exposed. 
Another trait in his character has also been revealed; he is unable to 
extricate himself from predicaments, and he cannot face embarrasing 
situations — an ability for which Falstaff has been given much credit. 13 

Upon realizing that he is in a difficult situation, Falstaff leaves 
no stone unturned to save himself and find his way out. "Circumstance 
hems him at the corner of a room, and, as his opponents stretch out 
their hands to lay hold of him, this huge mountain of flesh slips 
through the key-hole". n When the Chief Justice meets him, Falstaff 
tries to dissemble and divert his attention; when Hal and Poms face 
him with his big lies about the Gadshill robbery, he cleverly says: 
"By the Lord, I knew ye, as well as he that made thee". Moreover, he 
pretends to be dead in order to save his life. 

Bobadill can not even cover his retreat properly. His attempts 
to save his face have the reverse effect. His excuses do nothing except 
expose more and more his absurdity and cowardice. His unconvincing 
excuse that a "planet struck" him reveals a superficial and childish 
way of thinking. He has such a shallow mind that it is almost an abuse to 
compare it with that of Falstaff. Let us now watch Falstaff's mind 
in action, and see how it works. 

Falstaff tells Hal and Poins about his "exploits" at Godshill: 
"Seven of the eleven I paid". 15 A minute later, he adds that: "It was 
so dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy hand". There is, undoubtedly, 
some discrepancy, if not contradiction, in his story. When Hal and Poins 
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deceives his enemy, that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, "that runs 
a-horseback up a hill perpendicular", by feigning death when his life 
is in danger. He, therefore, passes this test. Falstaff's attitude towards 
war, death, and honour throws some light on the question of his 
courage. His memorable statement that "honour is a mere scutcheon" 9 
is not that of a coward because it was said after careful calculations 
and consideration. 10 Fasltaffs sole objective is to enjoy life in every 
possible way, therefore he is not prepared to throw away his life for 
honour's sake. Indeed, there is a good deal to say against that honour 
which endangers one's life. 

But Falstaff does not keep his arms folded when he realizes 
that he has to fight Of all the robbers at Gadshill he is the last one 
to run away when the Prince and (Poins attack them. He exchanges 
"a blow or two" n before he leaves the plunder behind him. It is rather 
unfair to blame Falstaff for his escape. He has no other alternative. 
Bardolph, and Peto leave him alone to fight two men. A 
Bobadill, placed in Falstaff *s situation, would, probably have collapsed 
or asked the two disguised men to respect the law! Bobadill does not 
fight even if he is forced to. One needs not look hard for evidence to 
prove his cowardice. One obvious proof is his fall when Downright 
rushes in, and beats him, leaving him humiliated. 

While Bobadill was bragging of his swordmanship and offering 
to settle the affairs of Europe by associating with himself nineteen 
other Bobadills, and challenging any army of forty thousand men, 
in comes the valiant Downright. Earlier in the play, Kitely interceded 
with Downright and prevented him from laying hands on Bobadill. 
There is no Kitely this time! Bobadill's courage is brought to the 
test. And in order to pass test, he has either to fight or make 
his way out of this ordeal: Let us watch the scene as closely as possible: 

"E.Knowell: 'God's so, look where he (Downright) 

is! Yonder he goes. 

(Downright walks over the stage) 
Don wright: What peevish luck have I, I can not meet with 

these bragging rascals? 
Bobadill: It's not he. is it? 
E. Knowell: Yes, faith, it is he." 12 

However, when both Mathew and Stephen assure our Captain 
that it was Downright whom they just saw, Bobadill tries his utmost to 
hide his cowardice. He boasts that "Had I thought it bad been he, he must 
not have gone so: but I can hardly be induced to believe it was he yet". 
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Others think that Falstaff, ultimately, derives from the parasite of 
tradition. "Iago has been called the culmination of the fatal parasite, 
Falstaff of the comic "4 Still, others qualify him as a Fool for his comic 
braggadocio, inventiveness of idea, dexterity with words, mock moraliz- 
ing, absurd actions and his liberation from convention. Other source- 
seekers go a step further, and identify Falstaff with a man from real 
life, Sir John Oldcastle (1378—1417), High Sheriff of Herefordshire, 
who became Lord Cobham by marriage in 1409.5 

Although there is a good deal of truth in each of these inter- 
pretations, Falstaff does not wholly belong to any of them. He is, 
indeed, a "rich amalgam", and any attempt to classify him, in the way 
Bobadill is classified, will not stand the test. It has been said that it is 
does not apply to the question of his origin, it certainly does to the 
never-ending debate about his courage. We are going to test Falstaff s 
never wise to talk too confidently about Falstaff. If this statement 
courage and contrast it with that of Bobadill. 

Since the days of Maurice, Morgann.6 literature on the question 
of Falstaff's courage has steadily increased. Indeed, with the possible 
exception of Hamlet, Falstaff is the most discussed and debated 
character in Shakespearean drama. It seems that there will never be a 
final word about this man ! However, it is difficult to claim 
courage for Falstaff. Yet, he is not a traditional coward, though he 
shares some quaHties with the Miles Gloriosus type and is placed by 
Shakespeare in similar situations.? His bragging of his exploits after 
the Gadshill robbery is identified with the Miles Gloriosus braggadocio. 
At Shrewsbury he, once more, brags of his imaginary fight with Percy 
which made him "down and out of breath". Falstaff takes "Colvilie" 
a prisoner though "it was more of the (latter's) courtesy than (Falstaff s) 
deserving. He quarrels with a woman, the ignorant hostess of the 
tavern." These situations are particularly traditional. 

Yet, Falstaff has many qualities that detach him most sharply 
from the braggart soldiers of tradition. Unlike them, he has enough 
courage to acknowledge and declare his own cowardice and even jest 
about it. He frankly tells the Prince that he has more frailty than 
other men, and when Hal once calls him a coward, Falstaff readily 
replies: "Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather" 8 if vve 
agree that cowards do not admit their cowardice, Falstaff is then on 
the safe side, or at least he is not an ordinary coward. 

War is but a trick, and a man who can deceive his enemy 
in the war and escape a possible death is no coward. Falstaff victoriously 
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Critics and literary historians, who are anxious to stress the classical 
origin of English drama, tend to give both Falstaff and Bobadill a 
common ancestor in the Miles Gloriosus of Latin comedy. In the case 
of Babadill they are, admittedly, correct, for Jonson's comedies are, 
certainly, of the classical type. His aim is realistic, satirical; it is 
to expose and ridicule various laughable types of humtnity. "As Aristo- 
phanes exhibited the litigious old gentleman in The Wasps as Moliere 
devoted one play to the Miser, another to the Hypocrite, a third to the 
Misanthrope; so Jonson in Every Man In his Humour follows his 
master, Plautus, in holding up to scorn the Miles Gloriosus".! 

In her brilliant dissertation on The Influence of Plautus in the 
Comedies of Jonson, Eleanor P. Lumley asserts that Jonson was 
familiar with the plays of Plautus and that he had him continually in 
view. However, to Lumley, Captain Bobadill is a tasteful moderate 
arid inventive imitation of the extravagant Miles Gloriosus 2 He is, 
indeed, one of the best known of the characters that owe their creation 
to the bragging officer. He belongs to that army to which the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus, the Traso of Terence and the Ralph Roister 
Doister of Udall belong. 

But, it must be admitted, that Bobadill is not a "replica" of the 
Miles Gloriosus. He has certain qualities that distinguish him among or 
rather detach him from the traditional braggart; the affected reluctance 
in response to persistent questioning about his impressive feats, the icy 
cold with which he delivers his boasts, and the good citizen's plea 
for submission to law and order, instead of the noisy swagger, are 
some of the new qualities that Jonson introduced to the bragging soldier 
of tradition. 3 It is for these innovations that Herford calls and classifies 
Bobadill as a new-style Miles Gloriosus. 

While Bobadill can be classified as a type, Falstaff, on the 
other hand, transcends arbitrary classifications, and probably has no 
source other than life as Shakespeare saw it. Many attempts have been 
made to trace his character back to its origin. Critics have different 
views about it and there have been many theories about the immediate 
ancestor of this man. 

Apart from the Miles Gloriosus type to which many critics 
attribute — most of them with reservations — the broad lines of the 
character of Falstaff, some critics hold that his character is sketched 
in the morality tradition, so that the Elizabethan audience would recog- 
nize in him the familiar vice-qualities of gluttony, idleness and lechery. 
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BOBADILL AND FALSTAFF 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

Dhia Aljubouri 
English Department 

This study is primarily intended as a comparison and contrast 
between two great characterts : the first is Jonson's most living 
character, Bobadill, and the second is a Shakespearean giant, Sir John 
Falstaff, with whom almost everyone who knows Shakespeare is 
acquainted. I shall try to show what each character does, when the 
light is turned upon him, and how each reacts when palced in difficult 
situations. In this way, we can make a fair evaluation of their characters. 

Undoubtedly, the two characters share some common traits. 
Both of them tell lies and brag: Bobadill is the first man that 
enters the breach at Strigonium, and puts the Moorish gunners one and 
all "pell-mell to the sword", Falstaff fights at Gadshill with the men 
in buckram suites who, within five minutes, increase in number from 
two to eleven. The two men are parasites; they manage to eat and 
drink at the expense of other people. Bobadill has his "Tib", who has 
lent him money "out of her purse, six pence a time"; Falstaff has his 
"Quickly" who has lent him "four and twenty pounds", his "Shallow" 
who has lent him a thousand pounds which Falstaff promises to pay 
back when the young King sends for him "in private." The two 
men hold our major interest in the plays in which they appear, although 
they are not meant to be the protagonists. 

But the two characters are entirely different. There is as much diffe- 
rence between them as there is between Shakespearean and Jonsonian 
comedy. While Bobadill is a dramatic creation, Falstaff is dramatic as 
well as real. The appeal of Flastaff's character to the reader is far stron- 
ger than that of BobadilPs. This is due to Shakespeare's mature artistry 
and great skill of fusing the dramatic with the real. Bobadill is a 
"humour" character, not of life; Falstaff — despite his infatuation with 
fun and jests, an inseparable quality in Falstaff s character that brings 
him close to the "humour" characters — is human, a character of life. 
However, the similarities between the two characters do not go beyond 
the surface. It is my intention, here, to point out and illustrate the 
great differences between these two characters. 
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The Pharos, as restored by Thiersch. 
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Qayrawan : Minaret of Great Mosque (Creswell) 
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was 124 m. The square storey was 60 m., the octagonal 30 m., and 
the cylindrical was 15 m. 1 

Thiersch noted the influence of the Pharos on this minaret 2 , 
especially in the receding storeys, but his statement that the stages 
of the two towers were similar, and that the upper reconstructed part 
of the minaret might have had the same cylindrical shape as that of 
the Pharos does not seem to be acceptable .3 There is no similarity in 
the storeys, except for the base which was of quadrangular shape. 
All the Medieval sources as well as Thiersch himself admit that the 
storeys of the Pharos were : squared, octagonal, and cylindrical respec- 
tively, while this minaret is all of one squared shape. Even if the upper 
part was cylindrical, the similarity would still not exist. It seems very 
likely that such influence was restricted to the individual storeys as 
well as to the huge base. However, Syrian influence can also be detected 
in this minaret. It is a plain tower similar to most Syrian ones, and 
the treatment of its entrance, a lintel surmounted by a relieving arch, 
the span of which is blocked, is a feature to be found in numerous 
examples in pre-Islamic towers in Syria. 4 

The inclination which is found in the lower storey of this minaret 
•• may also be due to Syrian influence, though it also could have come 

from the Pharos. This feature can be found in various types of 
J Syrian towers. The crenellations installed on this minaret may also 

indicate Syrian influenced 

(1) Cf. Creswell, op. cit., II, p. 242; Schneider (Op. cit., p. 123) 
records the heights as to have been 370 ft. or 590 ft. 

(2) This theory has been opposed without satisfactory evidence. Cf. 
Creswell, op. cit., I, p. 329; The Muslim Architecture in Egypt 
(Oxford 1952 — 591) II, p. 246. 

(3) Thiersch, H. Pharos, Antike, Islam mid Occident (1909), pp. 
123 — 6. 

(4) Butler, H.C. Ancient Architecture in Syria (Leiden 1907—15) 
II, B. pp. 12, 21, 65 f., 103 f., ills, 81, 65 f„ 122, Cresswell, 
E.M.A., I, p. 328. 

(5) Cf. De Vogii, C.J.M., Syrie centrale : architecture civile et religieuse 

Paris 1865 — 77), Plates: 107, 120, 138, 140. 
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"Approximately half of it is squared in shape, built with 
white stone forming about 110 cubits. Beyond that it is 
octagonal, built with, bricks and stucco for more than 60 cubics, 
and round it there is a space in which one can roate. Its top is 
cylindrical".! 

This description may refer to the restoration of Ibn Tulun. 
However, in Ramadan (955 / 956), a severe earthquake removed about 
30 cubits of its height. 2 It seems to have been restored since Ibn al- 
Shaykh who died in 1208 A.D. described it as having three storeys. 
The last two storeys had staircase instead of plain ramp .3 This tower 
was again restored in 1274 A.D., and 1303 A.D <A At his second visit 
to Alexandria, Ibn Battutah (1349) records: 

"It was so badly damaged that it was impossible to inter it 
or ascend up to its door".s 

This was not the end of the Pharos, as Cresswell explains* 
Al-Maqrizi records that in 1375 A.D., another earquake removed its 
upper part.? This may suggest its restoration between Ibn Battutah's visit 
(1349), and the latter earquake. The square part, at least, was standing 
at the time of al-MaqrM (1427) .8 

In his monumental book, the Pharos, Thiersch dealt with all 
the available material, and made reconstruction of the tower at different 
periods throughout the Middle Ages. He suggested that the total height 

(1) Op. cit., p. 47. 

(2) Op. cit, p. 48. 

(3) De Asin, Art, "The Pharos of Alexandria" Preceedings of the 

British Academy, (1933), XIX, p. 7. 

(4) MaqrTzI, Khitat (Bulaq 1270), I, p. 158. 

(5) Rihlah (Paris 1853 — 1858), I, p. 30. 

(6) E.M.A., II, p. 246. 

(7) Op. cit., I, 156; Bulter. A J. The Conquest of Egvpt (Oxford 

1902) p. 397. 

(8) Op. cit, I, p. 158. 
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THE ORIGINS OF AL-QAYRAWAN 
MINARET 

Ghazi Ra jab Muhammad 
(Ph.D.) 

The shape of this minaret seems to be innovation as compared 
with the early Syrian minarets. It is more comparable with a pyramid 
of three receding individual storeys built one above the other, the 
lowest one of which is higher than the height of the above ones together. 
It is very probable that the new shape was influenced by the Pharos 
of Alexandria which was well known at that epoch. 

Before proceeding further, it is relevant to examine the condition 
of this outstanding tower, the Pharos. There is no doubt that the 
Pharos was in a dilapidated state when the minaret of al-Qayrawan 
was built, but it was still standing there and the Arabs were greatly 
effected by its characteristics. 

Several of the Arab writers have fully described the Pharos as 
to have been built of three successive storeys, namely: squared, octa- 
gonal and cylindrical. It was started by Ptolemy I, and completed by 
Ptolemy II in 280 — 279 B.C.i It seems to have been perfect at the 
time of the Arab conquest, but in al-Walid's time, it was probably 
badly damaged 2 However, in 796 A.D. the upper part was destroyed 
by a severe earthquake .3 In 875 A.D., Ahmad b. Tuliin "restored part 
of it, and made a simple wooden dome on it. The ascent to this dome 
from ■ inside is tiresome without steps" * The .western corner 
of this tower fell into ruins, and was restored by Khumarawayh.s 
Al-Mas'udi in 934 A.D. described the Pharos as to have been of three 
storeys : 

(1) Schneider, W. Babylon is Everywhere, Trans, from German 

(London 1963), pp. 123 f. 

(2) Mas'udi, Muruj al-Dhahab (Paris 1861 — 1871), II, 

pp. 434 ff . 

(3) Ibn 'ldhari, Al-Bayan al-Mughrih (Paris 1930), I, p. 89; Ibn 

al-Athir, al-Kamil, VI, pp. 104 f. 

(4.) Mas'udi, Al-Tanbih waal-Ishnif (Leiden 1894i), p . 48. 

(5) Op.dt,p.48. 
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ever be able to evolve to a more mature state of being. 
Yet if Golding has written his book after being inspired 
by the events prior and after World War II, we expect him 
< fr now to make his protest more aduible to those governments and 

institutions who are practising all sort of savagery, perhaps 
more freely than ever before. 
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him forget the matter. Whereas Ralph here is trying to con- 
vince himself that Jack cannot be as bad as that. Ralph s 
good-heartedness is the reason why he thinks wel of others 
But this alone is not adequate to abolish evil. Although the 
boys were leading a chaotic life, Jack remained an absolute 
power and authority. He gave orders and was obeyed ^o 
me ever dared to question his orders. But when at the end the 
naval officer asked them who was the officer, Ralph loud y 
replied that he was. Jack here, no more than a little 
boy who carried the remains of a pair of spectacles at his 
wist" <™ moved forward to challange Ralph s supremacy but 
hechanged his mind and stood still. The force of law and 
order which Ralph represents are once again in control. But 
this happened onlv because an adult was present, lo Kaiph 
the adult world was majestic, and adult supervision was a 
necessity to restore order on the island. He very well knew 
that Jack's authority was not legal and that he was leading 
the bovs to something brutal, but he kept quiet and was unable 
to show Jack that he was wrong. Jack too, knew that Ralph was 
protected by the officer and bitterly accepted the fact which was 
once pronounced by Piggy, 'What's right's right He might 
have also realized the defects of his behaviour when he began 
with Ralph and the others to shake and sob. Ralph wept tor 
the end of innocence and the darkness of man s heart and the 
fall of the true, wise friend called Piggy. }(33) Ralph was of 
course sorry to see his 'good' island has turned into a burning 
wreckage, and sad to remember his good friend who always 
helped him with his ideas. But he was quite unconscious ot 
the fact that his existance as well as the others was perhaps 
more threatened after the rescue. the rescue- ironically 
explains that such a destructive force as this warship is to 
rescue the boys from an expected rum. 

Goldiiig, as I have said before, offers no solution to 
the problem he presents. Human nature is what it is and there 
is no way to change it. His vision may somehow be accurate 
for the great wars of the century are proof enough. We may 
not agree 'to all he says, but knowledge of the problem is a 
K reat step towards finding a solution. Therefore such reminders 
as Goldmg's are sometimes necessary, and it is only through 
paying attention to the warnings of such people that we shall 



(32) Ibid P. 247. 

(33) Ibid P. 248. 
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some saints and prophits. Even his death may also bear the 
implication of a sacrifice. Like other saints and prophits he 
has sacrified his life so that others may live. 

Shortly after Simon's death another boy, Piggy, is to die 
too. He represents the power of thinking in man. But because 
of his physical defects, (his being fat, his shortsightedness and ; 
his asthma) his voice is never heard. He is always beiri 
laughed at and is always subject to Jack's attacks and cruelty. 
When Jack and/ his followers steal his glasses he becomes 
furious. He realizes Ralph's physical incapability and tells 
him that Jack "is the only one who ever got anything done."*' 7 * 
Then a plea for right and justice is made : "I am going to ; him 
[Jack] with the conch in my hands. Look I am going to. $ay; 
you're stronger than I am and you haven't got asthma. You 
can see, I'm going to say, and with both eyes. But I , don't 
ask for my glasses back, not as a favour. I don't ask you to 
be a sport, I'll say, not because you're stronger, but because 
what's right's right. Give me my glasses, I'm going to say-vou 
got to!" (28) 

Unfortunately Piggy proves unequal to the task. And 
this may indicate the inability of reason to confront th$ irra- 
tional in our big world. It may also imply that reason Must 
be combined with other faculties to operate effectively .HlSy 
is rejected because of his physical unatttractiveness. S'i&lar 
excuses are given in the adult world such as race, colour, And 
religion, for any sort of rejection and persecution. Piggy is 
killed and the conch is destroyed by a big rock levered by Roger 
from the top of the mountain. Jack witnesses the murder and 
threatens Ralph, his rival, to keep away: "That's what you'll 
get! There isn't a tribe for you anymore. The conch is eone 
and I'm chief. "< 29 > * ' & 

Ralph sadly sees that ideals are crushed and evil triuphs, 
and in his suffering he asks himsel; "Gosh what have I done? 
Cos I had some sense !"< 30) It is also an irony that he should 
use Piggy's words "It was an accident" C31 >, when the latter 
was killed. But when Piggy told Ralph that Simon's death 
was an accident, he simply tried to comfort Ralph and help 

(27) Ibid P. 209. 

(28) Ibid P. 211. 

(29) Ibid P. 223. 

(30) Ibid P. 229. 

(31) Ibid P. 227. : 

1 
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is that he traces all the defects to man's nyature without giving 
any solution. To him man is "heroic and sick*'. (24} Man's 
heroism is shown in displaying physical ability and prowess. 
Jack is a hero and is able to sustain his life and the lives of 
his followers on physical basis. Yet the'y all live in fear. 
Mentally and spiritually they remain sick. Religiously, this 
may indicate that human soul, regardless to man's physical 
capability is unable to free itself from fpar without faith and 
reliance upon God or any spiritual help and guidance. Un- 
consciously, Jack feels that they should .leave the head of the 
sow as a gift to appease the beast, whioji may stop him from 
harming them. This primitive sacrifice 46es prove that even the 
strongest of all men may often seek refuge in matters of such 
nature. Killing a sow while sucklin/g her babies is savage; 
it is a violation of nature, and, lem/ng the head on a pole is 
repulsive though, it does show a spiritual and superstitious 
servitude. The head becomes later a symbol of man's cruelty 
and corruption. When Simoj^ees the head he becomes sick. 
While having one of his fainting fits, he hears the head's 
wodrs, "I am part of y<&le. ( \ 'and I am the Beast, aren't you 
afraid of me. We are goinjj{ to have fun on this island ! So 
don't try it on, my poor misguided boy, or else we shall do 
you." (25) This is a warning cii mail's cruelty and is also a very 
grim prophecy. The pronoun 'we' does include everyone. 
Simon later climbs the mountain in the dark and discovers that 
the bulging figure they all feared is only a decayed man in 
aparachute, "ugly but harmless ". (26) Exhauseted and unable 
to carry himself on his fefet, he crawls down to tell the boys 
about his discovery. The 'boys at this time are dancing and 
having their usual ritual while the blows of rain and thunder 
are falling on them like aj gigantic whip. They are shouting 
hysterically, and their scre&ms are mixed with the noise of rain 
and thunder. Simon stumbles into the circle, his cries are faint 
against the abominable noise. Seein the crawling figure inside 
the circle the boys falljMyit with their sticks and barbarously 
kill it. Simon's body. ref^ down the steep rock into the sea. 

Simon represents, nigrsticism in man. His quiet submission, 
his fits, and his solitary walks are things which remind us of 

(24) Ibid P. 128. 

(25) Ibid P. 178. 

(26) Ibid P. 181. 
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away. Ralph asks (him whether it is safe to go hunting a 
beast with sticks, wfrich Jack takes as a joke, makes fun of 
him, and accuses him of being a coward. 



To the frightened boys, Jack then is a perfect leader who 
promised to protect them. Ralph rational ideas and plannings 
are not effective; thejf are not heard by the frightened children. 
Instead they are reduced to cowardice. Jack later finds out 
that playing on the children's fear of the unknown is perhaps 
a good means to win ihe children's support. At first he laughed 
at them when they sltarted dreaming and imagining things. 
He told them, "You^e a lot of cry babies and sissies, " (21) 
Later, and after Simons "death, he told them to be on the watch 
for the beast might cokie disguised. When one of the little 
boys doubtfully asks hirn, "But didn't we kill the beast V 
Jack sharply answers "Nb! How could we kill it? Remember 
how he crawled V ,{22) The children remain in doubt and they find 
themselves tied up to Jack, their only protector. Doubt and fear 
of the unseen are normally harmful to individuals, and this may 
often cause an irrational attachment to a person or to a force 
which, in their view, is capable erf protecting them, though this 
force may often engulf and destrW them . Jack represents this 
force and thus he appeals to the f)oys on emotional rather than 
rational basis. Playing on the children's fear of the unknown 
and later creating and enemy which does not exist, he was able 
to win more followers. Their chanting, "Kill the beast, cut 
its throat....", which becomes latelr a kind of ritual is also a 
good means to bring the boys together when they become 
distorted. This may somehow reveal. -Jack's disability to control 
the boys except by whipping them: into such a noisy and 
frenzied ritual. This primitive arkd irrational way of emo- 
tionally stirring up the mob is the practice of some politicians 
and leaders. Goldmg perhaps is attacking such institutions 
and indirectly, has pictured them as an obvious return to the 
law of the jungle. Jack is somehoW of such a mould. In his 
attempt to destroy the imagined beast or enemy he succeds 
m making the boys follow him blindly. But who is the enemy? 
?™ a w ind an answer in Simo'fe words, "Maybe its only 
us. > The author is able to show the defects and shortcomings 
ot such political tricks. But what makes his attack more biting 



(21) Ibid P. 103. 

(22) Ibid P. 198. 

(23) Ibid P. ill. 
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rather some aspects of human personality, and collectively de- 
monstrate the functioning faculties of a single human being. 
Ralph, for example, after being able to wound a pig admits 
that "hunting was good after aH'\ (17) When he and Piggy 
know that Jack and his followers are having a feast, try, 
with dribbling mounths, to find an excuse to go to 
them and ask for some meat, forgetting that they have 
always been against the idea of hunting. Such weakness 
is normal and it is charming to see that even the most sensible 
and the most rational may at times find himself unable to 
defeat such instincts. The children's behaviour up to this 
moment is normal; their games and their disputes are things 
characteristic of all children regardless to nationality, race 
and background. But the real problem starts when the children 
start having bad dearms and nightmares. Here Jack's physical 
ability asserts his superiority. To the little children, he is a 
better leader. He who was able to kill a pig and give them 
meat may be able to confront the imagined beast and kill it. 
Jack overmastering urge to lead finds an occasion to operate. 
The arrival of the dead parachutist (another symbol of destruc- 
tion and brutality) is another factor which helps Jack advance 
to absolute power. At a moment of distress, Ralph, Piggy, 
and Simon, wish to have something grown-up to settle their 
problems. s Tf only they could send us a message. If only they 
could send us something grown-up, a sign or something, (18) 
Ralph desperately says. The wish, however, is answered and 
a message comes in the shape of a dead man. Ironically enough 
it conveys the brutality of the adults who, to these children, 
have always been perfect. 

The twins, Sam and Eric see the dead man caught in the 
trees and because it is dark, they only see a bulging figure 
which frightens them. When they report the news to Ralph 
and the others, they all become frightened and distorted. The 
two boys give the bulging figure claws and teeth. They even 
imagine that it followed them and almost touched them. (19) 
When Jack hears this, he cries. "This will be a real hunt !" (20) 
and invites the boys to follow him and start the hunt nght- 

(17) Ibid P. 140. 

(18) Ibid P. 117. 

(19) Ibid P. 124. 

(20) Ibid P. 125. 
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evil may sooner or later be defeated and that the good may 
regain power as Ralph did at the end of the novel. Although 
the author has shown enough of the evil in man represented by 
Jack, yet he has given us hope by making his good characters, 
Ralph, Piggy and Simon, stand so firmly in the face of evil, 
and made them immune against it. This may somehow con- 
tradict the view of some modern thinkers who believe that 
civilization has a corrupting influence upon some individuals. 
Although the boys were brought to this island as a result of 
a nuclear war and were rescued by a warship engaged in a 
most savage manhunt, yet Ralph was able to achieve a higher 
ethical standards by sticking to the civilized codes he has 
learned at home. The standards of civilized behaviour, though 
sometimes deficient, are the only thing which restrain human 
individuals from a life of utter barbarism and degeneration. 
The orderly and refined instincts remain with Ralph and his 
good friends until the end. Ralph's statement, "The rules 
are the only thing we've got", is a sufficient proof. Almost all 
the boys show traits which make us convinced that they are 
products of a civilized society. Ralph and Piggy blew the 
conch (a symbol of law and order) to call other children. This 
however may remind us of the school bell. Later they elect a 
leader by voting, a very mature and refined way of organiza- 
tion. In other words they are abe to make use of their experience 
as school children. Even Jack shows a sense of decenry 
and refinement when he apologizes for letting the fire out, and 
also by telling the boys, "We've got to have rules and obey 
them* after all we are not savages. We're English; and the 
English are best at everything. "(15) Being English is then 
synonymous with being refined. It later appears in the officer's 
words, C 'I should have thought that a pack of British boys 
-you're all British aren't you? -would have been able to put 
a better show." (16) 

The officer is shocked to hear that two boys were killed 
and a third, Ralph, is now chased to the same end. He is 
completely unconscious of the fact that he himself is conducting 
a most savage hunt. This sort of dualism has appeared in 
the character of some of the boys, which may efficiently prove 
that each human individual is an assemblage of _ opposites. 
The boys then are not representing types of individuals, but 

(15.1 Ibid P. 55. 
(16) Ibid P. 248. 
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may here represent two distinct archetypes of mankind in 
relation to food economy, the food gatherers and the hunters. 
Food gatherers are equated with civilzation, reason and demo- 
cratic organizations. The animal-killing hunters, on the other 
hand, are equated with barbarism and tyranny. Man cannot 
remain peaceful and flesh eater at the same time. As his hunger 
grows, so does his aggression and ambition; and eventually 
he plots against man and becomes man's enemy. (13) The fact 
that Ralph has been chief means that Jack has to destroy him 
in order to establish his chieftainship permanently. It was 
then his ambition which motivated his vicious acts. But Jack 
is not to be blamed for wanting to be chief, for he actually 
was a head boy and a prefect when he left home, and he 
wanted to be so ever after. He did have his choir with him 
and those were expected to elect him because they knew him. 
Ralph was a complete stranger to all, but he was liked specially 
by the little ones, when the election took place, the choir boys 
raised their hands for Jack with "dreary obedience" while 
the rest wanted the "one with the trumpet thing. " (14) Ralph 
is elected, and as a sort of compensation, appoints Jack the 
head of the army which the latter angerly accepts, and later 
suggests that he and his choir are to be called 'Hunters' instead 
of 'Army'. The hunters are also responsible of keeping a fire 
on the top of the mountain as a signal for the passing ships 
which might come to rescue them. These boys demonstrate all 
kinds of human traits and ambitions while struggling to 
survive. Their behaviour may seem shocking to some readers 
who do not like to see their children the way Golding has 
pictured them. Religious readers do not want to contradict 
the essential idea of Christianity that "Child is incarnation 
of innocence". Yet it may not be as shocking to those who, 
like Golding, believe that evil is with us from the moment of 
birth; it is not learned or sufficiently restrained by law and 
civilization since such laws has proved ineffective. It is true 
that the wars and the political tension may somtimes make 
it difficult for us to argue with Golding thesis that 'Man is 
inherntly evil'. But we cannot possibly look at it only from 
one angle, and thus label all humanity with what is character- 
istic of some individuals. The wars are threatening our life 
and our children's future, and those who encourage them are 
evil. Yet we have to be more optimistic and hope that such 

(13) Study Master: notes on Lord of the Flies. 
(14* Lord of the Flies, Faber Ed., P. 30. 
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self consciousness and become at liberty to do things which 
have in the past been subject to the rules and inspection of 
their civilized background. Jack represents evil and tyranny 
in man, and very actively demonstrates such vicious traits. 
But if man is evil, he is also good. Ralph here represents the 
good in man, and stands, with his two friends Simon and 
Piggy as an antithesis to Jack. In their effort to confront 
Jack, they demonstrate what is good and rational in man. 
They remain clothed and always try to tidy up themselves and 
be different. Ralph once looked at the filthy boys and sighed, 
"We ought to comb our hair. Only it's too long." (6) He sadly 
said when he realized his failure that the rules were the only 
thing they've got. Piggy bitterly told the boys about the 
importance of discipline, "What are we? humans? Or animals? 
Or savages ? " (7) These boys understood too well the liberation 
that the concealing paint brought. "Well we won't be 
painted . . . because we aren't savages," Ralph said. (8) Later, 
Ralph tears off his colthes violently, the last physical connect- 
ing link with civilization, but this may not carry with it the 
accusation of the return to savagery, for he puts on his clothes 
almost as quickly as he has removed them. Despite the in- 
convenience of putting on the old filthy clothes, he finds, "to 
put on a grey shirt once more is strangely pleasing. "(9) 

Little by little, the boys are completely won over by Jack, 
and ofter the death of Simon and Piggy, Ralph's position is 
reduced to that of an outlaw. Jack plans to chase and kill 
him for he is now the only object which threatens his authority. 
But before he does that a naval officer suddenly appears and 
rescues them 

The boys are rescued but it was Jack's fire which was 
seen by the officer not Ralph's. Rescue was the most important 
thing to Ralph; his first dispute with Jack was because the 
latter was more interested in hunting. "They Let the bloody 
fire out," (10) he furiously tells the boys after seeing a ship in 
the horizon. He also tells the boys, ""Can you see we ought- 
ought to die before we let the fire out?" (U) Jack with audible 
antagonism answeres, "but we want meat." (12> Ralph and Jack 

(6) Ibid P. 212. 

(7) Ibid P. 113. 

(8) Ibid P. 212. 

(9) Ibid P. 20. 

(10) Ibid P. 85. 

(11) Ibid P. 101. 

(12) Ibid P. 65. 
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£i Lord of the Flies" is a story in which a 4 group of English 
schoolboys aged between five and twelve are evacuated by air 
to a place of safety during a nuclear war. Their plane crashes 
and the boys are stranded on an uninhabited tropical island. 
The author then demonstrates how he thinks these children 
would behave while completely cut off from the supervision and 
protection of grown-ups. At first, the boys are able to maintain 
and organize themselves under their elected leader, Ralph. The 
island is exciting to all of them ; it is full of things they have 
read about in books. There are plenty of fruits on the trees 
which the smallest boy can reach without difficulty, and which 
remain for sometime the only food supply available. They seem 
to be content and happy, but soon most of them relapse into a 
form of primitive savagery under the leadership of Jack, a 
very aggressive and arrogant boy. For reasons lying deep 
within his personality, he challanges Ralph's leadership and 
succeeds in userping power and establishing a tribe based upon 
his own unquestioned principles. The island excites him in a 
different way." We'll hunt and feast and have fun," he 
cries. (3) The daily routine suggested by Ralph, and the duty 
assigned to him become boring and colourless. The fruits be- 
come sickening and diarrhetic and not a sufficient substitute 
of the meat they were used to have at home. The idea of rescue 
loses its urge and meaning. Jack's enthusiasm for adventure 
carries him and his followers beyond anything civilized and 
human. Slowly and horribly, they degenerate into savagery, 
the school codes give way to war paint, bestiality and ritual 
slaughter, and the book of childhood magic slide into a shock- 
ing allegory. Jack and his choir who once sang like angels 
become hunters and killers. He, who at first found it difficult 
to stab a pig "because of the enormity of the knife descending 
and cutting into a living flesh..", finds later that slaughtering 
pigs is a lot of fun. (4) When rules and dsicipline are discussed 
he appears no less civilized than any of the boys. He so openly 
says, ie I agree with Ralph, we've got to have rules and obey 
them, after all we're not savages. We're English. " (5) But he, 
later, is the first one to disregard the rules and the conch (a 
symbol of order). In other words, Jack and those who followed 
him become naked except for the paint of their new existence. 
By painting their faces they free themselves from shame and 

(3) Lord of the Flies, Faber school Edition. P. 174. 

(4) Ibid P. 41. 

(5) Ibid P. 55. 
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"EVIL IS INHERENT IN MAM" 

An Interpretation ^f William Golding's Novel "Lord of the Flies". 

By: SUHAII440 AD NIAZI, College of Arts, University of Baghdad. 

This novel which was first published in 1954, is perhaps 
the most widely discussed book in the last twelve years. It is 
one of those uncommon books which can be given several inter- 
pretations and be subject to controversial levels of _ analysis. 
The book is symbolic in nature, and the author admits that it 
has a profound psychological and philosophical overtones, but 
declines to discuss anything in detail. 

It is possible to say that what makes the book so unusual 
is Golding's uncompromising treatment of evil, a subject of so 
much concern to the twentieth century man who has survived 
two world wars and lives in continued fear of a third. He 
may be credited with raising such a problem, and classed with 
writers like Emile Zola, Upton Sinclair and George Orwell, 
who have awakened the public conscience to the problems of 
their time. In an iterview with a reporter from the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, printed on December 3, 1963, Gold- 
ing insisted that the novel's primary purpose is to serve as a 
warning of man's potential for brutality to his fellow man. 
He said, "I learned during World War II just how brutal 
people can be to each other; not just Germans and Japanese, 
but everyone. " (1) Golding here is looking back to the times 
he lived and fought through in the Second World War, when 
he witnessed all kind of inhumanity and persecution. He later 
wrote in a questionaire for Coward McCann, his american 
publisher, that the theme of his book is an attempt to trace 
the defects of society back to the defects of human nature. (2) 
To him the shape of a society must depend on the ethical nature 
of the individual and not on any political system however 
apparently logical. But what Golding himself has said should 
not affect our own investigation, for what an artist thinks of 
his work is not what he actually achieves. Golding's book, 
I may say, does not very much support his thesis that "Evil 
is inherent in man", for he does show us, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, that man is not always evil. 

(1) Notss on chosen English texts. (General Editor: N.T. Carrington MA.) J. 

Brodie Ltd. 

(2) Study Master Publication. Lord of the Flies. New York, N.Y. 
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canto of the 'Tairie Queene" might vivify this thesis. 
Milton- "0 fountain Artkeuse, and thou honored flood, 

Smooth-sliding Minicus, crowned with vocal reeds," 
and Spenser- "Had warned once, that Phoebus fiery car." 
are once again shown at their best in building up new expres- 
sions, as in the underlined compound epithets, but what con- 
cerns us here is the directness of imagery and tangibility of the 
figures involved. In Milton's verse, the image is reinforced by 
the union of several subordinate images, whereas in Spenser's, 
it stands by itself, The mythology of Milton connotes stronger 
pathos and feelings than Spenser's does. It is undeniable that 
even Milton had drawn upon Spenser in his vocabulary com- 
position and such other devices, but these devices are blended 
with the flavour of intellect. 

The topic under consideration is inexhaustible, and it is 
impossible for a poor lover of the language like myself to go 
any further. Furthermore, it would take a competent scholar 
an unpredictable span of time to do justice to this topic. 

Within the limited scope of this investigation, we have 
seen what the diction of poetry should be, and we have 
discussed <two grealt poets whose credit to the poetic diction of 
English is indisputable. Spenser as a craftsman has built up 
the magnificent edifice of poetic diction, and Milton has gone 
further in expanding it on a different line as to its nature. 
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with a wide range of associations reinforced by a pictorial 
imagination. Milton practises an individual freedom in his 
use of poetic diction, but this freedom is restricted by reason. 
His intellect is simultaneously engaged in other tasks. His 
aim is to produce delight through novelty, and through the 
emergence of unanticipated ideas and feelings associated with 
the use of such a compound epithet as the "remorseless deep". 
It isn't only the epithet 'remorseless' that is alien to the 
English content, but its form and manner of usage which are 
outlandish to the structure of English. Milton is an expert in 
playing with words, and building them up in such patterns, 
that they become novel, melodious and rich. It is interesting 
to note that it is not only the handling of these devices that 
counts, but the fact that the poet is meanwhile engaged in 
other tasks. The practice of elision as in "o'er" is accomplished 
for an imperative purpose. It is achieved to help the flow of 
rhythm. The addition or dropping of a functional element in 
the language is achieved either to provide a required syllable 
or drop an unnecessary one. The placement of a specific affix 
rather than another is mostly carried out for the supply of a 
wanted accent.. Quantity and accent come to play their part 
even when the poet's concern is the embellishment and effective 
use of his vocabulary. This is evident in the line: 

"Alas! what boots it with uncessant care". 
Two stresses are needed besides the final one on 'care',. Hence 
the use of 'un' in 'uncessant' rather than 'less 5 in 'ceaseless' 
provides the accent in a convenient way. The effect is the 
elevation of the tone to provide dignity rather than deteriorat- 
ing it. The tone is immensely elevated in 'uncessant care'. 
The pause after 'alas' provides another third division in the 
line to achieve variety. Comparing Milton's line: 

"Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep" 
with Spener's: 

"But lo, my lord, my liege, whose warlike name" 
as it appears in the third canto of the "Fairie Queene", the 
observer can see the distinction between the two. Where con- 
ciseness is the ultimate result, as in Milton's line, redundance 
is the case with Spenser. Words associated with mythological 
allusions are more vigorously impressive and effective in Milton 
than in Spenser, because while the former's aim is to expand 
their majestic connotations, the latter is in general more 
concerned with the musical effects. The two quotations cited 
here — the first from Lycidas and the second from the second 
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feeling of melancholy and depression of spirit. The vocabulary 
used in this poem almost resembles that of the 'Shepherd's 
Calendar', for they have the same pastoral setting, although 
the theme' of 'Lycidas' is the blaming of love instead of the 
blaming of death. 

Quoting a passage from Lycidas, is, as I conceive, requisite 
to demonstrate Milton's use of diction here: 

"Together both ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry home," 

The lines cited here exhibit Milton's careful and accurate 
observation of natural events as they exist. The words he uses 
are vehicles that convey the impression of the senses His 
building up of epithets is parallelled to that of Spenser, tor a 
beautiful example of this device can be remarked m the open- 
ing evelids' of the morn, which resembles the trickling tears 
of Spenser in 'The Shpeherd's Calender'. The language Milton 
uses here is the rustic speech, the everyday common language, 
though with a sprinkle of archaism as in 'ere.' The words 
'sultrv' and 'afield' attest the European influence on him 
especially Latin, Greek and Italian. The word afield seems 
to be composed after the French form. 

One of the traits of Milton's diction which distinguishes 
it from Spenser's is its compactness and conciseness of expres- 
sion This effect is achieved through the use of diverse devices 
such as the change of function of words, the elliptical ±orm 
of a word, the dropping out of particles and the use ot a 
Latinism because of its capacity of communicating a meaning 
not so easy to express by the use of a group of native words. 
The lines quoted below are cited to the effect that they illustrate 
these devices. In two lines quoted from 'Lycidas' : 

"Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas," 
we can detect the conciseness of expression denoted by the 
"remorseless deep". It is a descriptive phrase for naming 
the 'river', but it is not onlv the communication of this mean- 
ing that it assumes as its function, it is the feeling associated 
with it. The periphrasis employed here exercises many effects. 
It is descriptive as well as ideal. It conveys a meaning but 
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diversity of style, vocabulary and themes is very conspicuous. 
The flow of the rhythm and the placement of accent in this 
stanza gives the words a different effect distinct from that 
sensed in the one above. Here the words are sharp-edged and 
rough. They express the raggendness of the scene they portary. 
"Ah for pittie, will ranckle Winters rage, 
These bitter blasts neuer ginne tasswage? 
The kene cold blowes through my beaten hyde, 
All as I were through the body gryde. 
My ragged rontes all shiver and shake, 
As doen high Towers in an earthquake : 
They wont in the wind wagge their wrigle tailes, 
Perke as Peacock: but nowe it auales." 

The fall of the accent on 'rankle' and 'range' and in such 
other positions changes the effects of the sounds of words into 
harshness. Words such as 'never' 'through 1 'were' 'gryde' 
'routes' 'shiver' and 'shake' impart the raggedness and shab- 
biness of the pastoral scene, but they are not failures because 
they are adequate to the theme. To the readers of the 
Tewentieth Century poetry, 'Lycidas' does n't probably appear 
to be a good poem, and in its vocabulary the expert critic might 
find no satisfaction, but who knows if these same words in 
their own context did not enormously appeal to Milton's con- 
temporary audience 1 It is true that such words as 'myrtles 
brown' 'with ivy never sere', particularly the epithets, 'brown' 
for 'myrtles' and 'sere' for 'ivy' 'collected' for the 'laureles' 
make no sense, and seem to be unsuccessfully handled, but I 
doubt if they are not really successful in their effect and have 
to be so handled, or they would have failed in their suggestions. 
Because, since the theme is a pastoral elegy, we can't expect 
the common person who is supposed to be the mourner here, 
to have enough mastery of the language. Meanwhile, man in 
grief, sometimes, grows inarticulate. Therefore no wonder, if 
the mourner here confuses and muddles his epithets or wrangles 
his speech. "Berries' to him are 'harsh' and 'rude'. Isn't a 
person blinded by grief expected to see them in this manner ? 
The same applies to 'forced fingers rude'. Strong passion 
blurs reason. The tone is that of a tortured anguished mind. 
The tone of the words ending the lines is mostly falling instead 
of being elevated, and I think they have to be so to convey the 
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Tell me good Hobbinall, what garres thee greate 1 
What? hath some Wolfe thy tender lambes ytornel 
Or is thy Bagpype broke, that sounds so sweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved laes forlorne ? 
The conversation going on is between two shepherds. The 
pastoral touch is all through. Since the persons involved are 
only shepherds, the vocabulary used in the questions should 
be true to the situation. It is simple but still sweet and smooth, 
because the subject of the conversation is music and love iiie 
diction has to be musical in its smoothnes as in the liquid I, s 
and r's of the underlined words above. Every device 
is interwoven with the vocabulary to make it sound smooth and 
soft. Even the other spirants of 'th' and 's add more to the 
music. There is the device of alliteration in the musical sounds 
of 'bagpype broke' and 'sounds so sweet 5 and loved lass . Jiven 
the smooth movement of the verse adds to this music. The 
transposition of some words in a shifted word order is another 
rhetorical device to attract more attention by emphasizing the 
shifted word itself as in the line: 

"What hath some wolfe thy tender lambs ytomeV 
The vocabulary as has already been said is simple English 
vocabulary except for the Latin loans "tender and forlorne , 
but in "thy loved lass forlorne". The syntactic position of the 
epithet 'forlorne' is not English but Latin. This shows the 
tendency in Spenser and Milton after him to borrow from the 
European literatures, modern and ancient, not only the voca- 
bulary but also the way the vocabulary was built up and 
handled syntactically. There is also the archaic element m 
such words as 'lass' 'broke' 'art thou', 'kenst eke , thilke 
and 'ybent', but isn't the use of these beautifully-sounding 
words more effective than those used in the current ordinary 
speech? Aren't 'thy' 'thou' and 'art' more pleasant to the 
ear than 'you' and 'are' ? Combined with these devices is the 
device of musical rhythm and the elevated tone at the end oi 
the words 'greete' 'ytorne' and 'sweete' if pronounced as they 
are written or as they were pronounced at his time. Anotner 
instance of his innovations is the compounding of new epithets 
some of which are very impressive in their metaphoric sense 
and the image they portray such as his sea-shouldering 
whales', which is one of his original formations A passage 
from the February Eclogue demonstrates very vividly another 
variety of use of vocabulary to fit the theme. Spenser s 
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As long as these characteristics exist in diction, it can 
without undue bias be called the diction of poetry, but if, later, 
by repeated imitation and adoption as a traditional convention, 
it loses its novelty, it, as Groom states, becomes 'poetic diction' ; 
that is, it becomes a sort of convention, a blunt device that has 
lost its sharp edge by repeated handling, and in place of its 
shining luster, it is dulled by rust. 

The poet to be examined here is Milton. He is of interest 
to me as one of the poets whose handling of the language was 
in some ways identical to that of Spenser. Spenser's treatment 
of diction has set an ideal for successive and contemporaneous 
poets to follow. His novelty of usage, adequacy of language 
to the theme, and skill in innovating and composing or, as the 
Elizabethan poets call it, 'making poetry' had an established 
tradition long sustained even after him. Spenser is considered 
as. the master of building up vocabulary and devices, and 
interweaving these devices and vocabulary into unity. 

Both Spenser and Milton were influenced by the forms 
of ancient languages as well as by the highly developed forms 
of the European vocabularies. Latin, Greek and Italian were 
the centres of gravitation to them. In the pre-existing forms 
of these languages, they found new fields of exploration and 
invention as will clearly be seen in the passages displayed below. 
The following are paragraphs selected from 'The Shepherd's 
Calendar' and 'Lycidas' both early poems of these two poets, 
to show the points of concord and divergence in their treatment 
of vocabulary. The diction of 'The Shepherd's Calendar' is a 
sign of Spenser's own note, so is 'Lycidas' with Milton. It is a 
unique song of Milton's individual note. Spenser got the feel 
of the language and set out expanding it. He conceived it his 
duty to enrich the language. Perhaps, he was influenced by 
Dante whose notable statement is : ' 'Every use of a word in 
a poem is a fresh invention", i.e,. every word has to be put 
in the context it fits in. In 'The Shepherd's Calendar', as a 
whole, one can perceive Spenser's virtuosity in handling the 
vocabulary. There is artifice and innovation going on every- 
where. In his eclogues of June and July and several other 
months he uses a country dialect, whereas in that of April for 
instance, the language is more refined. This practice is 
justifiable if the language must fit the theme. The passages 
below are from the April Eclogue. They convey little sense, 
but marvellous music. The music is not divorced from the sense, 
but it is the predominant element. 
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we cultivate in reading and feeling poetry, comes from the 

poet's endeavour to satisfy either his likes or the likes of his J 

aee In either case, he is restrained to a certain degree by the 

spirit traditions, conventions and ways of thought prevalent 

in his society. The language the poet enjoys handling is that 

which his society cherishes, for, if it is not drawn from ^the 

current spoken language of his epoch, it must be governed by 

the general trend of taste. , 

It is very hard to be fair and impartial in our judgment 
of whether the words a poet uses fall within the realm of poetic 
diction or not, for what is considered poetic today may not be 
so tomorrow. Words change and so does the taste of .their 
contemporaneous speakers. A word that twinkles today in the 
sky of poetry may fade and vanish for ever; while another may 
suddenly appear in the morning horizon to give new light and 
announce the birth of a new thought. It is not necessary for 
a word used by a poet with a certain signification at a parti- 
cular time to maintain that sense perpetually, for a ^remarkable 
number of words tend to change either m the direction of 
deterioration or elevation, specialization or generalisation 
Furthermore, the emotional and moral sense a word possesses 
might change with the changes in the values of a particular > 

culture or different cultures. All these facts must be borne m 
mind when giving our judgment on the diction of poetry, lne 
H that thl language; st% and rhythm of poetry are iner- 
woven together in one texture should not be overlooked It is 
impossible to discuss the language of poetry without allusion 
to tone, style and syntax, because none of these can be so isola- 

t6d The^au^e'to be used in the epic form - is entirely 
distinct from that used in the lyrics. For the same reason, 
the language intended for dramatic effect tends to be more 
conversational than that employed in the narrative form Thm, 
the poet, in his manipulation and selection of words has to 
bear in mind that he should be true to his theme and that he 
has several responsibilities to his readers and M^w-poete. 
Diction should be adequate to the theme of the poet. Where 
the theme is noble and sublime, the diction should consequently 
be elevated to meet the demands of such a theme On the 
contrarv, if the theme is rustic and vulgar, the language should 
also be"rough and unrefined. To be pure, in addition to the 
characteristics already enumerated, poetry should be effective 
in conveying the theme whether in its sound, structure or 
imagery. 
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MILTON AND THE SPENSERIAN TRADITION 

OF POETIC DICTION 

By 

Abdul Kadir Said El-Bettar 

In order to be effective in conveying the whole spirit of 
poetry, language has to be selected, but selection does not 
necessitate the omission of all the words of a certain category 
of language. A word from common speech may possess a very 
pleasing sound. Nevertheless, the masterly arrangement of 
ordinary spoken words in a certain syntactical structure might 
reinforce their suggestions and create a whole world of new 
meaning. Loftiness may lend enchantment to words. Some 
elements of archaic vocabulary might produce the effect of 
magic in poetry through the novelty of the context in which 
they appear. The diction of poetry does, to a certain extent, 
if not thoroughly, bear the characteristic individuality of the 
poet utilizing it. It should, in some sense, and to a certain 
extent, reflect the poet's endeavour at creativness. There is 
no such ready-made selection of words from which a poet can 
draw at will, if it were not for their poetic reminiscences. 
Words, as they stand independently, are poor and powerless 
There is no poetry, no overflowing feeling of life in words 
unless they fall within a certain context. It is only in the 
context of meaning, sound, melody and syntactical structure, 
that words assume life and energy. A word in a characteristic 
position might possess such a variety of senses that it can never 
possess elsewhere. It is the novelty of connotations a word 
possesses that strikes us. 

To be poetic, words have to possess the richness of imagina- 
tion and passion that is characteristic of poetry. Perfection 
of the effect a word conveys is one reason why it is poetic. 
Another reason is its adequacy in the particular context. 
Novelty in diction is indispensable. Novelty in its placement, 
formation, coining, compounding, and other techniques that 
embellish it, determines to a great extent whether a word is 
poetic. There is a latent element in words which, once used 
in creative poetry, become conspicuously distinct from other 
ordinary words. It is an indisputable fact that poetry always 
reflects the spirit, thought and culture of its age, for the delignt 
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Thus one can see that the annual growth rates for children 
is higher than that for the total population and for the economical- 
ly active population. The implications for the future of Iraqi 
society are many. The society will be directly affected by the 
growth, dynamics, composition, distribution, and control of popula- 
tion. 

The purpose of this analysis of the social characteristics of 
the population of Iraq is to present the latest information concern- 
ing population in order that those responsible for the planning 
and operation of the society may use this information in order 
to build a sound program for the immediate present and for the 
future. The study illustrates one of the aims and purposes of 
sociology; that of basic research. The purpose and function of 
basic sociological research is to discover answers to questions 
through the application of scientific procedures. These procedures 
have been developed over a period of time to increase the 
likelihood that the information gathered will be relevant to the 
questions asked and will be reliable and unbiased. This study is 
a statistical description and analysis of the population of Iraq 
and as such forms a small part of the present basic sociological 
research currently underway in Iraqi society 

Here we have examined the histoical development of census 
procedures, the difficulties involved in obtaining census informa- 
tion, the composition of the past and present population, the 
dynamics of population with special reference to birth rates, 
death rates, and population movements and migrations. 
In addition we have utilized projections for the future of Iraqi 
population, and pointed out the social and economic implications 
of the continued growth of population. It is the hope of the 
author that the study will serve as a small step in the direction 
of continued population studies in Iraq. It is felt that such 
population study is essential for the planning of present and future 
changes for the society. As the reliability and validity of census 
data continue to increase it will be possible to undertake more 
and more detailed studies of the population for the purpose of 
social planning. This initial study should serve as an outline 
to be expanded and developed as more data becomes available. 
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For comparison purposes let us take a look at the projected 
economically active population age 15 and over for the same, 
period; 1965—1990. This is seen in the table below: 

Projected Economically Active Population 

Age 15 and Over 1965—1990 

(High Variant) 

Year Total Male Female 



1965 


2,032,970 


1,964,395 


68,575 


1970 


2,433,247 


2,350,282 


82,965 


1975 


2,875,733 


2,778,416 


97,317 


1980 


3,378,942 


3,264,722 


114,220 


1985 


3,995,692 


3,801,313 


134,379 


1990 


4,817,790 


4,656,474 


161,316 



It is. to be noted that the number of men far exceed the number 
of women in the economically active population. The reason for 
this is the fact that the majority of women still do not engage in 
productive labor outside the home in urban areas. This does 
not include the number of women who engage in agricultural 
work alongside their husbands in rural areas. In Iraq today the 
economic burden for the support of the population falls to the 
men aged 15 and over. This means that the economically active 
population of approximately five million will support the total 
population of approximately 21 million in 1990. 

Let us now take a look at the annual growth rates for the 
total population, the economically active population, and for 
children reaching age of seven. These growth rates are revealed 
in the following table : 

Annual Growth Pates, Percent, of Projected Population 
1965—1990 





Total 


Pop. 


Eco. 


Children Age 7 


Year 


High 


Low 


Active Pop. 


High Low 


1965—70 


3.2 


2.8 


3.7 


2.7 2.4 


1970—75 


3.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3.7 3.0 


1975__80 


3.9 


3.7 


3.3 


5.4 5.3 


1980^-85 


4.0 


3.7 


3.4 


4.9 4.5 


1985—90 


4.0 


3.7 


3.8 


4.1 3.7 


1965—90 


3.8 


3.5 


3.5 


4.2 4.2 
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Percentages of Broad Age Groups in Projected 
Population 1965—1990 



Age Groups 



1965 



1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 





H I 


G H V A 


R I A 


N T 






0—14 


46.5 


45.2 


46.3 


48.0 


49.4 


49.7 


15—44 


38.3 


40.3 


40.2 


39.9 


39.5 


39.7 


45—59 


9.2 


8.8 


8.2 


7.2 


6.4 


6.2 


60 & Over 


6.0 


5.7 


5.3 


4.9 


4.7 


4.4 




L o 


W V A 


R I A 


N T 






0—14 


46.5 


44.9 


45.7 


47.1 


48.4 


48.6 


15—44 


38.3 


40.6 


40.8 


40.8 


40.5 


40.7 


45—59 


9.2 


8.9 


8.3 


7.3 


6.5 


6.4 


60 & Over 


6.0 


5.6 


5.2 


4.8 


4.6 


4.3 



In either the high variant or low variant approximately 
one-half of the population of the future will be 14 years of age 
or under. There is a corresponding decrease in the total P™P°'f- 
tion of the population in the 60 and over age group. This is 
important for social and economic planning purposes, particularly 
for the educational institutions. With increasing urbanization 
and modernization an individual does not become productive 
until after the age of 14 and in many cases not until after the 
age of 20 This means that a heavy burden of economic support 
will reside with the 15-44 and the 45—59 age groups. 
To emphasize this point further let us take a look at the projected 
number of children becoming seven years of age during the 
period 1965 to 1990. This is seen in the following table : 

Projected Number of Children 
Becoming 7 Years Old 1965—1990 



HIGH VARIANT 
Total Male Female 



LOW VARIANT 
Total Male Female 



1965 


244,158 


125,525 


117,633 


244,158 


126,525 


117,633 


1970 


279,350 


141,099 


138,251 


275,460 


139,175 


136,285 


1975 


335,354 


169,621 


165,733 


318,198 


161,052 


157,146 


1980 


437,351 


221,791 


215,560 


412,386 


208,793 


203,593 


1985 


554,612 


281,586 


273,026 


513,463 


260,076 


253,387 


1990 


677,766 


344,534 


333,232 


616,726 


312,761 


303,965 
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In using the high variant two assumptions are made concern 
ing the fertility rate and the mortality rate. For example age 
specific birth rate of 55 perl,000 remains constant while expection 
of life for both sexes of 55 years of age in 1965 increased by 2% 
years in each five years. In using the low variant the age specific 
birth rate of 55 per 1,000 reduces by 1 percent a year from 1980 
and the expectation of life of those 50 years of age for both sexes 
in 1965 increases by 2 J 2 years in each five years. Therefore the 
population projection tables for Iraqi population contain figures 
for both the high variant and the low variant. This is seen in 
the following table : 

Project Population to 1990 

HIGH VARIANT LOW VARIANT 

Year Total Male Female Total Male Female 

1970 9,649,689 4,904,677 4,745,012 9,503,134 4,828,634 4,674,500 

1975 11,528,803 5,850,054 5,678,749 11,208,491 5,685,168 5,523,323 

1980 13,972,415 7,082,224 6,890,191 13,401,215 6,787,480 6,613,735 

1985 17,010,632 8,616,897 8,393,735 16,087,236 8,141,007 7,946,229 

1990 20,734,602 10,501,555 10,233,047 19,321,650 9,774,235 9,547,415 

The projected population for Iraq in 1990 is. estimated to be 
between 19 and 20 million. In past population projections the 
actual population has been greater than that estimated by the 
variant. This means that in all probability the population for 
Iraq for 1990 will exceed 21 million. It is wise to point out at 
this time that these statistics are merely projections for one 
cannot determine what will happen to the annual growth rates 
for the population of Iraq. The future trend in the birth rate is 
in doubt. If Iraq follows the pattern developed in the West 
then with increasing urbanisation and modernization the birth 
rate will decline. If it does not follow the pattern in the West 
then the birth rate will continue to reflect the persistence of 
traditional reproductive institutions. It should also be kept in 
mind that in the early stages of urbanization and modernization 
in the West, the birth rates increased at an ever increasing rate. 
This may also happen in Iraq which would mean a much larger 
population than 21 million in 1980. In the final analysis the 
future of population growth in Iraq or in any other country is 
the problem of the future of the culture. It is to be remembered 
that population characteristics are not only biological facts, but 
even more importantly they are cultural factors and these are 
subject to change. With these precautions in mind let us continue 
to look at the population projections in more detail. First, let us 
take a look at the percentage of broad age groups in the projected 
population of Iraq. This is seen in the following table : 
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Liwa Population by Urban, Rural & Sex Division 





URBAN 


RURAL 


Liwa 


LIWA 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Total 


Mosul 


200,788 


188,892 


387,780 


288,501 


275,976 


564,477 


954,157 


Sulaimaniya 


69,663 


61,585 


131,248 


140,599 


136,373 


276,972 


408,220 


Arbil 


67,940 


66,277 


134,217 


119,455 


106,613 


226,068 


360,285 


Kirkuk 


116,572 


107,433 


224,005 


121,465 


116,557 


238,022 


462,027 


Diyala 


70,914 


66,013 


136,927 


133,736 


129,386 


263,122 


400,049 


Ramadi 


62,821 


60,579 


123,400 


102,236 


93,753 


195,889 


319,289 


Baghdad 


576,449 


532,048 


1,108,497 


518,598 


497,228 


1,015,826 


2,124,323 


Kut 


52,580 


51,269 


103,849 


112,237 


119,409 


231,646 


335,495 


Hilla 


83,647 


80,086 


163,733 


141,663 


142,627 


284,290 


448,023 


Karbala 


122,234 


124,549 


246,783 


46,376 


46,533 


96,909 


339,692 


Diwaniya 


89,783 


91,270 


181,053 


182,012 


185,765 


367,777 


548,830 


Amara 


53,335 


50,921 


104,256 


121,628 


120,779 


242,407 


346,663 


Nasiriya 


68,234 


67,668 


135,902 


177,540 


186,591 


364,131 


500,033 


Basrah 


215,017 


207,990 


323,007 


124,999 


125,617 


250,616 


673,623 


TOTAL 


1,849,977 


1,756,580 


3,606,557 


2,331,045 


2,283,107 


4,614,152 


8,220,709 



Of basic importance in the study of the social characteristics 
of a country's population is the projection of the population into 
the future. This is important for planning, purposes in the society. 
In this way the social institutions of the society are prepared 
for either increase or decrease of the current population. It is 
quite useful to know whether there will be an increasing number 
of people in either the younger age groups or the older age 
groups in the population. Using the census material of the 
1965 census it is possible to construct population projections for 
the future. Using the official 1965 census of population as the 
base it is possible to project the size of Iraqi population to the 
year 1990. The method of calculating the projected population 
is that used by the United Nations.(45) In population projection 
analysis it is usual to use both a high variant and a low variant. 
In using these variants it is assumed that the actual population 
will be placed mid- way between the high and low variant. It is 
to be noted, however, that most population estimates have erred 
on the conservative side rather than the radiocal side. This has 
been particularly true in population studies in the United States 
and in the population projections made by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census from time to time. 



45_Methods for Population Projections by Sex and Age, ST/SAO/Series A, Population 
Studies No. 25. 
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In the above ranking by percentage of total urban population 
Baghdad Liwa ranks third rather than first. In the table below 
Baghdad Liwa retains its first rank since the rank order is based 
T>y population size and the percent of the total population 
resident in the liwa. 

Rank Order of Liwa By Population Size & Percentage of 
Iraqi Total Population Resident in liwa 

Liwa Pop. Size Rank Order Percent Iraqi Pop. Res, in Liwa 



Baghdad 


2,164,323 


1 


26.32 


Mosul 


954,157 


2 


11.60 


Basrah 


673,623 


3 


8.19 


Diwaniya 


548,830 


4 


6.67 


Nasiriya 


500,033 


5 


6.08 


Kirkuk 


462,027 


6 


5.62 


Hilla 


448,023 


7 


5.44 


Sulaimaniya 


408,220 


8 


4.96 


Diyala 


400,049 


9 


4.86 


Arbil 


360,285 


10 


4.38 


Amara 


346,663 


11 


4.21 


Karbala 


339,692 


12 


4.13 


Kut 


335,495 


13 


4.08 


Ramadi 


319,289 


14 


3.88 



One can therefore see that approximately one^half of the 
total population 46.11% of the country is concentrated in the liwas 
of Baghdad, Mosul, and Basrah. These three cities are the 
Chief urban areas of the Ccountry in terms of size of population. 
Within the three liwas the population is concentrated: in the 
city centers of the liwas. A summary table of liwa population 
is found below. 
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Rank Order of Liwa Centers By Perecentage of 
Populatoin in Center 

L j_ wa Rank Order Percent Liwa Pop. Res, in Center 



Basrah 

Kirkuk 

Mosul 

Arbil 

Karbala 6 

Snlaimaniya 7 

Hilla 8 

Amara 9 

Kut 10 

Nasiriya 11 

Diwaniya 12 

Jtamadi 13 

Kyala 14 

Thus the ranking of liwas by size of population and by- 
percentage of the total population resident in the liwa centers 
reveals a slight variation. Even more revealing is the rank order 
of liwas by percentage of total urban population and rank order by 
populatnon size and percentage of the total population resident in 
the liwa. This is seen in the following two tables : 

Rank Order of Liwa By Percent of 
Total Urban Population 

Percent Urban Urban Rank 
Liwa Population Population Order 



52.2 

46.5 
36.2 
25.4 
25.1 
24.5 
21.0 
18.9 
18.7 
12.5 
12.0 
11.0 
9.0 
8.6 



Karbala 


72.6 


246,783 ■ 


1 


Basrah 


62.9 


423,007 


2 


Baghdad 


51.2 


1,108,497 


3 


Kirkuk 


48.5 


224,005 


4 


Mosul 


40.8 


389,680 


5 


Ramadi 


38.6 


123,400 


6 


Arbil 


37.2 


134,217 


7 


Hilla 


36.5 


163,733 


8 


Diyala 


34.2 


136,927 


9 


Diwaniya 


33.0 


181,053 


10 


Sulaimaniya 


32.1 


131,248 


11 


Kut 


30.9 


103,849 


12 


Amara 


30.1 


104,256 


13 


Nasiriya 


27.2 


135,902 


14 


TOTAL 


43.9 


3,606,567 
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taken into consideration is the nature of the land surrounding the 
larger cities of a liwa. In Karbala liwa, for exafple, the percent 
urban is 72.6 and the percent rural is 27.4 This is a larger 
urban percentage than Baghdad Liwa, however, the land adjacent 
to Karbala is not suitable for large rural concentrations of popula- 
tion. Hence the people in Karbala liwa tend to concentrate in the 
city ofKarbala rather than in the surrounding area as is true 
in Baghdad Liwa. To further emphasize the uniqueness of the 
meaning of the rural-urban distribution of population in the above 
table it is important to compare the liwas by size of population 
and by percentage of the total population resident ia the liwa 
centers, This is to be seen in the following table. 

Rank Order of Liwa Centers by Size of Population 

Liwa Number of Population Percent Pop. Res. in Ctr. Rank 



Baghdad 


1,108,497 


52.2 


1 


Basrah 


313,327 


46.5 


2 


Mosul 


243,311 


25.4 


3 


Kirkuk 


167,413 


36.2 


4 


Arbil 


90,320 


25.1 


5 


Sulaimaniya 


86,822 


21,0 


6 


Hilla 


84,717 


18.9 


7 


Karbala 


83,301 


24.5 


8 


Amara 


64,847 


18.7 


9 


Diwaniya 


60,553 


11.0 


10 


Nasiriya 


60,405 


12.0 


11 


Kut 


42,116 


12.5 


12 


Diyala 


34,575 


8.6 


13 


Ramadi 


28,723 


9.0 


14 
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Urban-Rural Distribution of Population by Liwa 1965 





Total 






Percent 


Percent 


n i 


Liwa 


Population 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


m I 


Mosul 


954,157 


389,680 


564,477 


40.8 


59.2 




Sulaimaniya 


408,220 


131,248 


276,972 


32.1 


67.9 


\ 


Arbil 


360,285 


134,217 


226,068 


37.2 


62.8 


v 


Kirkuk 


462,027 


224,005 


238,022 


48.5 


51.5 




Diyala 


400.049 


136,927 


263,122 


34.2 


65.8 




Bamadi 


319,289 


123,400 


195,889 


38.6 


61.4 




Baghdad 


2,164,323 


1,108,497 


1,015,826 


51.2 


48.8 


'■> ; 


Kut 


335,495 


103,849 


231,646 


30.9 


69.1 




Hilla 


448,023 


163,733 


284,290 


36.5 


63.5 




Karbala 


339,692 


246,783 


92,909 


72.6 


27.4 




Diwaniya 


548,830 


181,053 


367,777 


33.0 


67.0 




Amara 


346,663 


104,256 


242,407 


30.1 


69.9 




Nasiriya 


500,033 


135,902 


364,131 


27.2 


62.8 




Basrah 


673,623 


423,007 


250,616 


62.9 


37.1 


■■) 


TOTAL 


8,220,709 


3,606,557 


4,614,152 


43.9 


56.1 





Several unique factors must be taken into consideration in 
the analysis of the above table. The percentage of rural population 
ranges from a 69.9% in Amara liwa to a low of 27.4% in Karbala 
liwa. Baghdad liwa contains 48.8% of its population as rural 
while Basrah liwa contains only 37.1% rural population. One 
would except that Baghdad liwa would contain the lowest percent 
of rural population rather than Basrah Liwa. Size of liwa must 
be taken into consideration in the comparison of rural and urban 
population concentrations. For example Baghdad Liwa is much 
larger than Basrah liwa and this permits a concentration of 
rural population in and around the city center whereas this is 
not the case in Basra Liwa. There the majority of the inhabitants 
of the liwa are concentrated in the city center. According to the 
liwa distribution of Population the country's urban population 
represents 43.9% of the total population. However this should 
be compared with the earlier table giving the percent of the liwa 
population resident in the city center. This figure for the total 
population, it is to be recalled, is 30.0%. Another factor to be 
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Liwa City Centers of Population, 1965 Census 



City Center 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Percent of Liwa 

Population Resident 

in City Center 


Mosul 


125,060 


118,251 


243,311 


25.4 


Sulaimaniya 


45,488 


41,334 


86,822 


21.0 


Arbil 


45,437 


44,883 


90,320 


25.1 


Kirkuk 


86,691 


80,722 


167,413 


36.2 


Diyala 


17,661 


16,914 


34,575 


08.6 


Ramadi 


14,994 


13,729 


28,723 


09.0 


Baghdad 


576,449 


532,048 


1,108,497 


52.2 


Kut 


21,300 


20,816 


42,116 


12.5 


Hilla 


43,429 


41,288 


84,717 


18.9 


Karbala 


41,485 


41,816 


83,301 


24.5 


Diwaniya 


30,361 


30,192 


60,553 


11.0 


Amara 


33,313 


31,534 


64,847 


18.7 


Nasiriya 


31,108 


29,297 


60,405 


12.0 


Basrah 


159,942 


153,385 


313,327 


46.5 


TOTAL' 


1,272,710 


1,196,217 


2,468,827 


30.0 



As indicated in the above table precentage of the liwa popula- 
tion which reside in the city centers range from 8.6% in Diyala 
Liwa to 52.2% in Baghdad Liwa. A total of 30.0% of the total 
population of the country resides in the city centers. This 30% 
represents the concentration of population in Iraqi urban centers 
and would correspond to the concentration density of population 
for the country. 

A continuation of the emphasis upon rural and urban distribu- 
tion is the breakdown of population according to its urban and 
rural distribution. This is seen in the following table from the 
1965 census. 
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motivating the salaried middle class in the directum of change 
is the effect of the growth of educational opportunities on its- 
own iob security. The expansion of university education has 
produced a surplus of recruits for this class. Their numbers are 
much larger than the number of salaried opportunities available. 
The tremendous pressure of university graduates for jobs is a 
most unsettling element of Iraqi society. In Iraq between 1950 
and 1955, approximately 10,000 graduated from the colleges ot 
law, commerce, arts, and sciences, but only 1,250 of theni found 
jobs in government and business.^) Conditions suitable for the 
realization of their espirations do not presently exist. The class 
finds itself in a strained economic circumstance, aggravated by a 
rising cost of living. Despite its many frustrations the new 
salaried middle class is destined to play an ever increasing 
important new role in Iraqi society. 

Let us turn now to an analysis of the 1965 census material 
in order to describe the general characteristics of tiie population. 
Of particular importance will be the rural-urban distribution ot 
population by liwa, the liwa center population, the rank order ot 
liwa centers by size of population, the rank order of liwa centers 
by percentage of total population in the liwa center, the rank order 
of liwas by percent of total urban population, the rank order ot 
liwas by population size and percent of total population resident 
in the liwa, and liwa population by urban, rural, and sex divisions. 
This information is contained in the following table. 



43_Manfred Halpern, The Politics of Social Change in the Middle East and 
North Africa, Princeton Univ. Press, 1963. 

and 1966_7 30,282. 
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mechanism of transient labor and city relations. Since city-village 
and city-rural area contact is continuous and relatively easy 
material goods and ideas move from from the city to surrounding 
areas with relative ease. 

Based on observation and analysis it would be possible to 
group Iraqi urban population into three 1 main strata : the upper 
class, the workers, and the salaried middle class. The members 
of the upper class have obtained their wealth from inheritance, 
operation of businesses and from political power. Power led to 
wealth far more often than wealth led to pwoer. The urban 
workers may be divided into three groups : employees of modern 
factories and government owned services such as telephone, 
electricty ; the craftsmen, and the unemployed. The most fortunate 
are those regularly employed in factories and governmental 
services. They earn higher wages than the average, benefit from 
such policies as free medical care, subsidised food, insurance, 
and in some instances transportation costs to and from work. 

A second group of urban workers are the ones engaged in 
the older style handicraft industries. The industries are small, 
pay low wages, and are characterized by crowded, unsafe, and 
unsanitary working conditions. Instabilities of the handicraft 
industries often lead to business failures and resulting employ- 
ment. 

A third category includes the unskilled and the unemployed 
who have come from rural areas without being able to find a 
regular position of employment. These workers are often 
illiterate and have no specific skill to sell. It is from this group 
that many social problems of the cities arise. 

The salaried middle class is at present a small new group, 
but one which will bear careful observation for the future develop^- 
ment of the society. The members of this class grouping have 
been exposed to a Western-style education. These individuals 
are chiefly concerned with action rather than ideas and they are 
unclear about ideological matters, however, they are certain of 
the need for change. They are aware of their own aspirations 
and hopes and feel that the great gap now existing between 
their aspirations and the reality must be drastically altered. 
They envisage a new society, industrialized and bureaucratic, 
in which they may achieve their hopes and goals. One basic factor 
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ceremonials, (3) regular exchange of gifts, and (4) commuting 
on a monthly, weekly, or even daily basis. The villages surrounding 
the major cities in Iraq are not the same type as are the suburbs 
of western cities. These villages have usually been located at 
some distance from the cities, however due to the rapid growth 
of Iraqi cities these villages have either been incorporated into 
the city or are adjacent to it. This means that there is now a 
constant and close contact between the cities and their surround- 
ing villages. Instead of wide discrepancies between village and 
city cultures there is instead great similarity and continuity. 
In many aspects of Iraqi culture there is no clear-cut rural 
and urban differences. According to one source there is little 
difference between the two cultures in the following factors : 
(1) household and kinship structure, (2) factionalism^ (3) religious 
behavior and belief, and (4) various types of group identity 
and the means of asserting them.( 42 ) This does not mean that 
there are no differences between village and city life. The city 
provides a greater amount and variety of job opportunities and 
it is a focal point of religious, educational, and political institu- 
tions. The city is also the place of residence of the elite social 
classes which exercise political and economic power and control. 

The cities of Iraq are the focal points of change. Most 
social and economic change begins among tiie upper classes and 
spreads downward to the traditionally inarticulate lower classes 
and outward to the rural areas. These cultural innovations of 
urban areas have prestige attached to them. It is in the cities 
that the intellectual, political, and economic elite have their 
headquarters and where new ideas of government and economic 
polity are evolved. The cities are important centers of cultural 
changes, particularly in the field of education, new forms of 
business organization, new administrative practices and new 
techniques. The cities of Iraq, particularly Baghdad and Basrah 
are half east and half west, half ancient and half modern. Because 
of this intermadiate position, because of their contract with world 
markets, and their lack of many traditional bonds they are 
eminently suited as the innovators of new ideas and techniques. 
The cities have acted as catalysts for social and economic change 
and as channels through which the material goods and ideas of 
the West have increasingly penetrated into the rural areas. 
New ideas and attitudes and changes in style of life pass from 
the city to the surrounding town and rural areas through the 

42_John Gulick, 'The Continuity of Villages and Urban Cultural Pattern in 20th. 
Century Middle Eastern Cities", Unpublished paper, October 1966. 
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the city as the city is to it. The city relies for its food and 
agricultural produce from the rual community and the basic 
decisions, affecting much of the life of the villagers are made from 
ouside the villages. This was true in the past as it is today. 
This rural culture places heavy burdens on those who wish to live 
by its rules. Yet it also provides the devices whereby, within the 
traditional framework, the individual is able to reach some degree 
of security. This behavior is the product of centuries of 
experience. It serves as an effective protective device in a 
relatively unchanging and hostile' world. It is becoming less 
effective in a rapidly industrializing world and ultimately becomes 
a serious hindrance to the social changes emanating from the urban 
centers of the country. These changes from the urban centers are 
gradually being felt in the rural communities of Iraq as communica- 
tion and travel tend to link the rural and urban area into a new 
and interdependent relationship. 

In 1957, the population of Iraq was estimated to consist of 
68% villagers, 30% city dwellers, and 2% pastoral nomads. 
These proportions are essentially the same as that have been 
claimed for the Middle East as a whole.(39) The present population 
is a predominantly rural one only a very minor segment of which, 
however, consists of pastoral nomads. There is sufficient evidence 
that some former pastoralists have become village farmers and 
that many village farmers have become city dwellers.(40) 
These shifts in residence and economic adaptation appear to have 
been continuous processe generally in Iraq and throughout its 
history. There is also evidence of the city dwellers' moving to 
villages and of villagers' becoming pastoralists. While some 
of the cities have, at times, been virtually depopulated there are 
also areas along both the Tigris and the Euphartes which have 
been continuously occupied by villagers throughout recorded 
history. Al-Wardi, for example, points out that present-day 
Iraqis are descended primarily from pre-Islamic, sedentary 
Mesopotamians, mixed with a smaller number of Arab nomads.(4i) 

Despite the influx of rural migrants into the three principal 
cities of Iraq: Baghdad, Basrah, and Mosul, there is a 
maintenance of village ties implying such as : (1) communication, 
(2) city dwellers regularly returning to the home village for 

39_Abdul-Razzak Al-Hilali, Migration of Rural Folk to Towns In Iraq, Al-Naiah 
Press, Baghdad, 1958. H J 

40_^AIi Al-Wardi, A Study In the Society of Iraq, Al-Ani Press, Baghdad, 1965. 
41 Ibid., p. 152. 
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loyalty, identity, and obligation. For many people the the village 
is the only social unit outside the family of which the rural 
population is at all conscious. The demands of village society 
are most intense. Everyone's reputation is under strict and 
constant surveillance of other members of the village and everyone 
is concerned to maintain that reputation. The situation is made 
more intense by the influence of ancient rules of behavior and 
the sanctions against lapses from these are harsh indeed. 

The typical village is a collection of houses surrounded 
by farm lands and are often inaccessible by road. Individual 
oWnership by the farmer is only a recent phenomena The 
village as a unit was traditionally responsible for payments tor 
taxes and its land was farmed collectively. The various families 
grouped themselves together in order to protect themselves from 
raids by beduins. Dispersed settlements and isolated farmsteads 
were impractical because of scarcity of water. Not every village 
has a mosque or school and cafes are found only m the more 
highly developed villages. Many villages have an open square 
which serves as a social meeting place and market center. Women 
gather at the spring, well, or water tap and the affairs of the 
village are discussed at length. There is also the mudif (guest 
house) which serves as a social center for the men of the visage. 
There are indications that this institution is declining with the 
appearance of local officials and merchants. The religious factor 
is as important as the family in regulating life in the village. 
Communal and religious membership determines custom and law 
in various spheres of life, particularly personal status. All matters 
of personal status are under religious-communal jurisdiction. 
With the beginnings of land reform in the late 1950 's there has 
begun to emerge in rural inhabitants, beginning of class 
consciousness. With the increasing mobility of young people from 
rural areas to the cities of Iraq, changes are occunng m the 
rural areas particularly since contact is. maintained between 
individuals who migrate to the cities and their families in rural 



Iraqi rural dwellers are not only farmers but are artisan as 
well. They produce much of their own food and are able to make 
their own food and are able to make many of the material items 
they need in their intimate relationship with cities and towns 
They depend on town markets to sell surplus produce and to buy 
items which they cannot make for themselves. The Iraqi rural 
community demonstrates an enduring way of life, as essential to 
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A sceond basic characteristic of the family is the existence of 
patriarchal rule; the father is the master of the immediate family 
and the head of the extended family. Young people do not make 
their own decision in the matter of marriage. Although the 
family is partriarchal in structure, an actual analysis of the 
interactions occuring within the family reveals the fact that 
women actually control the family and it is the son's mother 
who actually makes the marriage arrangements. In the formal 
sense the family structure is patriarchal; in the interactional 
sense the family in Iraq is controlled by the woman as is true 
in the western world. This is an aspect of family sociology 
which is still not formally recognized in either the western nor 
the eastern world. For example the American family is always 
presented to students of sociology as being traditionally 
patriarchal in nature when an analysis of the interactions within 
the family of the present time as well as in the past reveals that 
the family was actually controlled by the female members and 
not the male head. Further research on this topic is important 
in Iraq. 

A third basic characteristic of the family in Iraq is that 
it is endogamous. Where possible marriage is supposed to occur 
between cousins (sons and daughters of two brothers). In beduin 
society the custom of marriage between cousins has become so 
ingrained that a young man has rights over his female cousin 
and may claim compensation if he waives these rights. 

As mentioned above the majority of the population of Iraq 
is rural despite the designation of urban made in the official 
censuses. In order to differentiate in a significant manner between 
rural and urban concentrations of population the centers of 
population of 25,000 or more are considered urban for centers 
as large as 10,000 or 15,000 are primarily rural in their economy, 
orientation, and social characteristics. In Iraq there is a unique 
dimension of rural life not to be found in other areas of the 
world and this is the existence of a marked detachment of the 
fanner from his land. He is noted for his contempt for land 
and for agricultural work. Many of the rural dwellers have no 
feeling for the land or respect for it This originates from the 
beduin contempt for settled centers of population and for the 
agricultural career. 

Village life has always been collective rather than individual- 
istic in nature. The village provides a strong focus of social 
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There are specific and unique reasons for the inaccuracy of 
population characteristics in Iraq. In any analysis of the social 
characteristics of the population these reasons must always be 
kept in mind. These are as follows : (1) unsettled nature of the 
population; for instance the number of beduins have to be 
estimated by census-takers. (2) The basic fact of illiteracy has 
the effect that many people do not understand the questions asked 
and often falsify the results. There is often no conception of 
accurate numbers. Age is often stated in "round figures''. 
There is little appreciation of objective truth and replies are 
designed to please the census-takers. (3) There is the presence 
of traditional mistrust on part of rural dwellers when confronted 
with representatives of the central government. It is suspected 
that any correct information will be used to their disadvantage. 
(4) fear of conscription and taxes often leads to inaccurate 
responses. (5) opposition on the part of beduins and rural 
dwellers who resent interference in their affairs. There is also 
the inflation of numbers for the sake of family prestnge. 
There may be silence on the subject of new-born sons as a 
precaution against the evil eye. There is also silence on the 
subject of girls for the reason that little or no importance is 
attached to them, or on the subject of wives which is considered 
a completely private matter. At times sons are declared as 
daughters for fear of the evil eye. In addiaion the existence of 
an unmarried daughter over the age of 15 is considered shameful. 
For these reasons it is quite difficult to obtain unbiased informa- 
tion concerning a simple count of population on the basis of age 
and sex groups. 

The divorce rate is high in the upper classes and among 
the better educated in cities. Polygamy is frequent at the two 
extremes : among the very wealthy who can afford more than 
one wife, and the very poor, who require a second wife as an 
additional member of the labor force. The family is still the 
economic and property-owning unit. The family is also the 
fundamental social unit. The participation of the invidual in 
wider groups, such as a religious sect or even a political party, 
is through the family. The traditional family structure is the 
extended family. One household unit contains the father, his 
wife or wives, unmarried daughters, unmarried sons, and his 
married sons with their wives and children. However, there is 
emerging in urban areas the conjugal family where sons leave 
their family after marriage. This is occuring at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate in the urban aeas of the county. 



The maiority of divorces in the Iraqi family occur in the 
"1-25 ySr age group. Considering the age of marriage as 
^W^iSely 20 for both sexes to means flut.Uu> ^majority of 
S™« within five years of marriage. This characteristic 
*£ Teep£g with the world-wide phenomena of the majority of 
hvoris occnring within the first five years of marriage. The 
IrluiTamayae its counterpart in other cultures remains wrthcmt 
Sf» survives the difficult first five year period. The ages 
of divorce are seen in the following tahlc. 



AGE OF DIVORCE BY SEX, 1956-1960 






Divorce Initiated by Wife 






Age 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1956 


1960 


20 & Under 


56 


277 


279 


221 


164 


21—25 


115 


265 


290 


304 


193 


26—30 


187 


245 


258 


236 


166 


31-40 


132 


158 


219 


169 


87 


41—50 


101 


61 


95 


66 


21 


51—60 


67 


15 


30 


3 


1 


61 & Above 


5 


1 


6 


3 


1 


Unknown 


51 


57 


13 


32 


40 




Divorce Initiated by Men 






20 & Under 


1960 


292 


236 


233 


214 


21—25 


139 


318 


288 


346 


245 


26—30 


250 


363 


410 


327 


316 


31-40 


370 


303 


391 


342 


198 


41—50 


195 


134 


165 


132 


55 


51—60 


66 


29 


58 


40 


16 


61 & Above 


13 


5 


17 


8 


7 


Unknown 


138 


178 


282 


200 


409 (38) 


38_ General Census, 


I960 
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divorce tends to be underreported and many are simply not 
registered whereas registration of divorce is a characteristic 
urban phenomenon. 

In addition, the rural male often does not divorce his wife but 
merely marries another woman if he so chooses. As a result the 
statistics on both marriage and divorce for Iraq are quite un- 
reliable and in order for adequate trends to be established the 
problem needs further careful study. Since all aspects of family 
life are considered matters of private rather than public concern 
it is extremely difficult to obtain sufficient information concerning 
marriages and divorces. 

Of particular interest to students of divorce statistics is 
the difference in rates of divorce between the Shi 'a and Sunni sects. 
Approximately one half of the population of Iraq consists, of Shi 'as 
and for members of this sect divorce is more difficult to obtain 
than it is among the Sunni sect. This characteristic is often 
given as an explanation fqr the lower divorce rates for the Shi 'a, 
However, there is a possibility of another explanation for their 
lower divorce rates and this is due to the fact that the majority 
of the Shi 'as live in the rural regions of southern Iraq where there 
is a tradition to marry and divorce without recourse tos official 
registration procedures. Evidence at this indicates that the latter 
explanation holds true raher than the former. A comparison of 
the differences in the registered divorce rates for the Shi 'a and 
Sunni sects of Islam are as follows : 

Registered Divorces Shi 'a and Sunni Sects 

1941—1946 

Year Shi 'a Sunni 



1941 


201 


282 




1942 


152 


261 




1943 


146 


486 




1944 


274 


536 




1945 


426 


542 




1946 


434 


519 


(37) 



37_General Census, 1950. 
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Comparison of Plural Marriages, Iraq 1947—1957 
19 4 7 

Number of Husbands With 
One Wife Two Wives Three Wives Four Wives 

738,515 56,283 5,304 1,131 

19 57 
2,176,757 73,292 7,606 1,600 (34) 

Extent of Marriages, Rural & Urban Population, 1953 

One Wife Two Wives Three Wives Four Wives 

Rural Urban Ruarl Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 

1,333,698 843,059 48,928 24,364 4,843 2,762 958 642 (35) 

From the above it is evident that the number of plural 
marriages has been declining and that existing plural marriages 
are more characteristic of rural than urban areas. 

Not only does the marriages rate, plural marriages, and 
distribution of population affect the fertility rates, but divorce 
also effects the fertility rate. Although divorce^ is relatively 
easy in Iraq and the ease of divorce has a long tradition in Islam, 
the statistics on divorce are quite unreliable. According to 
the 1957 census a total of 30,462 divorces occured. The 1957 
figure is compared to the 1947 figure in the following table. 

Number of Divorces (Registered) 1947—1957 

Year Male Female Total 

1947 2,860 6,933 12,793 

1957 7,642 22,820 30,462 06) 

According to statistics there is little difference between rural 
and urban divorce rates since the 1957 census reveals 15,167 rural 
divorces and 15,167 urban divorces. One expalanation for the 
lack of difference between the two rates is the fact that rural 

34_JVital Census, 1957. 

35_Ibid. 

36_-General Census, 1957, p. 47. 
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With the decline in the infant mortality rate the end result 
has been a natural increase in population. In addition Iraq has 
a high fertility rate and is included in tiie high fertility nations 
with a rate of 100 or more per year. In 1957 for example the 
fertility rate for Iraq was 450. The early age of marriage is one 
factor which contributes to a high fertility rate Iraqi society 
is characterized by early marriages with the majority of m*™*" 
taking place prior to age 20 for the female and age 25 for the male. 
Early marriage is also more characteristic of rural areas tiian 
it is for urban areas. In Iraq it is very much against Edition 
for women to remain unmarried. This is in spate of the fact 
that with women entering higher education, this has usually 
meant that they delay marriage until a later age Such is not 
the case at present in Iraq for women marry and drop out ot 
both university training and even secondary school before 
completion of their course of study. The following table gives 
some indication of the age of marriage for the population for 
1958, 1959, and 1960. 

Age of Marriage Iraqi Population 
1958, 1959, and 1960 

HUSBAND S WIVES 

"S 1959 1960 1958 1959 I960 

20 & Under 3,882 4,925 6,372 8,369 10,126 11,276 

S_25 5675 7,194 5,660 5,859 6,931 5,916 

MM 5872 6,696 5,069 5,298 5,367 ,299 

M 40 4881 4,818 3,327 838 1,114 1,900 

e »z *z *s - °* i 

&£T £ S ™ » 5 «™ 

Another factor concerning marriage in Iraq is the existence, 
particularly in the past of plural marriages. Although, there is 
some disagreement concerning the effect of plural marriages on 
the fertility rate the fact that plural marriages do exist in Iraq 
must be taken into consideration when studying the fertility rate, 
while in recent years the number of plural marriages has been 
decreasing in the country, there is still the tradition for tiie 
practice, particularly in rural areas. The following tables 
indicate the extent of plural marriages within the recent past 
as well as in rural and urban areas. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that not all marriages are registered, and particularly 
not all plural marriage s are registered. _ 

33_Vital Census, 1960, p. 19. 
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result of an increasing population. An indication of this decrease 
is seen in the following table of the recorded death rates for 
children in Baghdad, Basrah, and Mosul from 1929 to 1934. 



Registered Death Rates for Children Under One Year 

of Age in Three Principal Cities 1929—1934 

BAGHDAD 

Year Number Infant Deaths Proportion Inf. Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths 

1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 



1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 



1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 433 328 (32) 

31__Hassim Jowad, The Social Structure of Iraq. 

32— Sa'id Hamada, The Economic System In Iraq, p. 38. 
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1,964 


349 


1,664 


227 


1,955 


282 


2,625 


342 


2,402 


312 


2,026 


252 


MOSUL 


786 


260 


709 


237 


704 


230 


1,006 


331 


808 


258 


773 


229 


BASRAH 


573 


633 


399 


473 


480 


509 


426 


591 


422 


365 


433 


328 



in the three chief cities are reported to be accurate since births in 
citiTs are more apt to be registered than they a- m smaUer towns 
and in the rural areas. This is seen m the following table. 





Registered Births for Three 






Principal Cities of Iraq 






1927 


— 1960 




Year 


Baghdad 


Basrah 


Mosul 


1927 


4,571 


790 


2,128 


1928 


5,167 


980 


2,763 


1929 


5,625 


904 


3,018 


1930 


7,317 


843 


2,993 


1931 


8,563 


942 


3,063 


1932 


8,681 


1,086 


2,063 


1933 


7,699 


1,154 


3,127 


1934 


8,865 


1,321 


3,369 


1954 


20,748 


7,962 


9,338 


1955 


23,472 


8,549 


10,530 


1956 


26,235 


8,364 


9,693 


1957 


27,874 


7,154 


7,312 


1958 


34,775 


17,312 


9,884 


1959 


45,480 


26,210 


9,893 


1960 


70,752 


20,581 


10,925 (3°) 



Even in these three urban areas there appear various 
inaccuracies in the statistics. Of the three cities, reporting on 
Baghdad is more accurate than in either Basrah or Mosul. The 
reasons for the incrrease in the number of births m Iraq has been 
discussed above. As a review at this point these factors include : 
the high rate of poverty and illiteracy in rural areas, the 
encouragement of early marriages, the religious teachings of 
Islam the positive value of many children, the absence of birth 
control information, and the usefulness of children in the rural 
labor force Coupled with the continued high birth rate is the 
declining death rate due to the introduction of more adequate 
health measures. Prior to the introduction of health measures the 
death rate was quite high and one estimated that approximately 
35% of the children died before reaching one year of age.< > 
In addition a total of 26% used to die before reachmgtheif fifth 
vear The infant mortality rate has been decreasing with the end 



30_Vital Census, 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
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Such a procedure also negates tlie Malthusian view that every 
increase in population necessarily presses harder on the food 
supply. In Iraq an increase in population may well result in 
needed workers whose labor will increase the well being of the 
total population. The increase in population does not result in 
a total expansion in all age groups, but rather changes the 
proportion of age groups in the population. For example the 
proportion of children is much greater during the initial period 
of population increase than it is in a population which has 
already passed the stage of early population increase. More 
children are alive who, at an earlier period, would have become 
victims of various diseases. This means that the costs of education 
for the non-productive children and youth comes at a time when 
there is a smaller percentage of the population in the middle-age 
group; the productive age in any population. 

Let us now turn our attention to a more detailed analysis 
of the dynamics of population in Iraq based on available sources 
of information. The following table reveals the extent of the 
increase in birth rates in the country from 1951 to 1960. The figures 
are based on the number of registered births. 



Registered Births Iraq 1951 — 1960 
Year Total Number of Births 

1951 38,127 

1952 45,530 

1953 65,154 

1954 64,365 

1955 74,567 

1956 80,395 

1957 64,758 

1958 77,675 

1959 169,916 

1960 197,455 (29> 

It must be emphasized that not all births in Iraq are 
registered and this is particularly true for the rural areas where 
the majority of birth are not registered. This would account for 
the lack of births reported for 1954 and 1957. A study of registered 
births in the principal cities of Iraq reveals a continuing increase 
in the number of births from 1927 to 1960. These registered births 

29 Hasham Mitwalli, Economics of Iraq, p. 16. 
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*« ftp status of women in society and the family contributes to 
m the statu or wo firgt ^ tQ j t 

ftfntmto of c^ten and le lower classes follow their example. 

S divorce, and finally (4). marriage at an early age , u , a 
Sn foTded'on early sexual -^^Xtottat of^ 
and segregation of the sexes. In addition the status ol an 
u^arrSd woman is very low in the rural areas. 

According to government sources the crude birth rates in 
Iraqis 27 £r 1,M> in 1950. The crude death rate at the same 
Ste w^ 12 per 1,000 and the infant mortal^ rate was 97 per 
1000 babies born.(2»> Current evidence points to the fact that the 
mortaMty rat* "still declining from the 1950 figure and it appears 
Zfttifrateof decline wiU accelerate rapidly over the next few 
!„ » new public health measures underway it is eviden 

it is evident that the Iraqi birth rate is high. Traditional beliels 
'Jontin™ It encourage a high fertility rate , and th e^end rasul 
will be a continued population increase for some tune lhere 
™o danger, however, of immediate overpopulation since the 
resources Ian support'a much larger population ta«, 
oresent Iraq will continue to have a youthful and fast growing 
population for the predictable future. Although the county is 
not ^mediately threatened by population pressure, the rapid rate 
of expansion presents the possibility that at some tune ui the 
near future, unless agricultural and industrial developments are 
maintained or accelerated, overpopulation may result. 

On way in which Iraq can increase the level of living 
of its population is to manage an increase in Photon which 
would be greater than the increase in population. This would 
aid in solving the problem of the increasing pressure of P°P^°? 
so characteristic of many underdeveloped areas of the world. 

2S_Directorate General of Health, Annua! Bulletin of Health and Vital Statistics 
for 1950, Baghdad, 1951 
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continued; with the end result of an increased toatl population. 
In some areas this increase is spectacular and rapid and in other 
areas it is gradual but continuous. Population increase may be 
a precondition for industrialization but by itself, it does, nothing 
to increase production. The usual pattern is. rapid population 
increase, slow industrialization and a continued gap between 
population and the ability of economic planning to meet the needs 
of the increased population. Fortunately for Iraq at this time 
overpopulation is not an immediate nor pressing problem as it is 
in many countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

According to demographers there are five stages in the 
development of population. These stages are based on studies 
of European population over the past 300 years. The first stage 
is characterized by a high birth rate unlimited by any artificial 
means to control the number of births. The death rate, however, 
is also high and fluctuates because of epidemics, starvation, etc. 
The end result is that the population remains almost static or 
increases at a very slow rate. 

In stage two there is a decrease in the death rate as a result 
of overcoming epidemics and other afliction. The birth rate 
remains high and there is consequently a rise in population. 
In stage three the death rate continues to fall, but the birth rate 
now begins to decline because of control and some degree of 
further fall in both birth and death rates. In the fifth and final 
stage of development there is a renewed increase in the birth rate 
and hence in the natural increase. The death rate remains fixed 
or declines still further. What are the reasons for these changes 1 
According to present studies the decline of the death rate, beginn- 
ing in stage two is due to : (1) development of medical services 
and hygiene,,, (2) development of preventive and curative health 
services, (3) improvement in personal hygiene, (4) cultural 
development, and (5) general development in the level of living 
index. The changes in the birth rate are usually contributed to 
the foil wing factors : (1) as the death rate falls the number 
of persons increases and economic pressure begins to be felt. 
(2) Expenses incurred per child rises with the rise in the cultural 
level and level of living. These expenses include the cost of 
education and health. (3) With the changes from agriculture to 
indusstry, children cease to be a source of income when young 
and instead become unproductive up to an advanced age. (4) There 
is a weakening of religious beliefs representing a change from 
a fatalistic approach to a rational attitude. Finally (5) the change 
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Their income was inadequate ana a nuiuiwi 
problems began to emerge. 

mmwm% 
mmmmm 

rural areas. 

The Dynamics of Population 

Death Bate in Underdeveloped Countries 
Crude Death Rate Kumber of Countries 

1930 1950 



Per 1,000 
Under 10.0 
10.0 —H.9 



__ 4 

4 17 



a 4 

15.0—19.9 y 

20.0—24.9 i5 

q — . 

25.0 or More 

In this 20 year period, the highest death rate category 
disarmed whereas the shift to lower categories; was pronounced 
"cases- Since 1950 the trend tow ard lower death rate, has 

27_Demographic Yearbook, 1951, United Nations, N.Y, 1952, Table 14. 
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An analysis of the source of origin of migrants, to Baghdad in 
1957 revealed that the majority came from the southeastern liwa 
of Amara. This is revealed in the following table. 

Origin of Migrants to Baghdad, 1957 
Liwa Percent 



Amara 73.4 

Kut 10.4 

Nasiriya 3.8 

Diwaniya 3.8 

Hilla 3.6 

Others 3.0 (25) 

Since 73% of the migrants to Baghdad came from Amara 
liwa one must seek to understand the reasons for this large 
scale out-migration. Part of the explanation lies in the fact that 
the government had rented much of the land to large landowners 
who for all practical purposes acted as actual owners of the land 
and exploited the peasants. The government attempted to reform 
the situation in 1952 by redaiming the land in order to distribute 
it to the peasants. However, because of the large number of 
peasants and a limited amount of land, the actual allotment 
made to the peasant was too small for an adequate livelihood. 
As a result many of the peasants left the land and migrated to 
Baghdad where they lived in mud hut villages referred to as 
Sarifas. In addition many of the peasants were indebted to 
their former landlords and an easy solution to this problem 
was for them to move away. 

According to one study the sarifa dwellers of Baghdad totaled 
184,000 persons or 18.4% of the city population in 1958.(26) 
Living conditions in the sarifas were of a very low standard with 
an average of 15.5 persons (three families) sharing one courtyard 
with a common oven, w.a, and pit for rain water drainage. 

25_Ibid 

26_ FV* ?£fl a S w Sf l 3 of Ba * hdad ' Bulletin 1, Ekistic Center, Boxiadis Associates, 
July mo, Bagndaa. 
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There have been estimates concerning migration in Iraq and 

one ^ ^ a P^Std ^ £5£d1£ 
1947 census figures. BAB«ml JFtopeople born in Amara 
numbers of nugrsnte. In 194725% WP Ration 

Um Uved outside of the bwa, 1"^ & migration from 

of 396,722. One estanate » "Wrt^dttM^ me S 
Amara Iiwa was approximately ten tones jeroay 

to *U 8ta «««™^S 330,000 with 
cities between 1947 and 1»S ( *M app ^ The follow- 

Sn«rS § 5at from rural «. 

to three selected liwas of Iraq. 

Rural Migration to Three Selected Liwas 
1947—1957 (In Thousands) 

1947 
Liwa Population Birth In-Migr ants Percent of Migrates 

Baghdad T88 615 173 

Basrah 355 297 

Kirkuk 285 262 



23 



22.0 

16.3 

8.1 



TOTAL 



1469 



1174 



255 



17.8 









1957 






Baghdad 


1313 


981 




322 


25.2 


Basrah 


503 


440 




63 


12.5 


Kirkuk 


389 


377 




12 


3.0 



TOTAL 



2205 



1798 



407 



24_Mohammed Salman Hassen, Development of Economy of Iraq. 
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over nation-wide growth in Iraq. The population of cities in 
Iraq is increasing at a higher rate than that of the country aa 
a whole. In 1957, for example, 57% of the industrial workers 
in Baghdad were rural migrants. They are described as preferring 
city life to the life in villages which they had left.(22) 

The present picture is that of rapidly growing and overcrowd- 
ed cities coupled with declining rural areas, empty land, and a 
basic population imbalance. Migrants continue to come from 
sparesely settled rural areas to densely populated urban areas. 
It should be kept in mind that Iraqi rural areas are composed of 
farmers who live in villages which serve as small regional trading 
centers. Farming graually grades off into pastoral nomadism 
and the two ecologies interpenetrate each other as ways of life. 
Although the Iraqi cities have been growing at very rapid rates 
in the 20th. century, it should be kept in mind that the Iraqi 
population as a whole is still chiefly rural. The consequences of 
rapid growth in cities in Iraq are not entirely the same as they 
are in the West. For example in 1966, agricultural production 
constituted the mojor economic activity of the country. 
Approximately 70% of the population is engaged directly or 
indirectly m agriculture and 24% of the national income is derived 
from agriculture.^) Historically Iraqi cities have fluctuated 
greatly in population during their long periods of existence. 

The beginning of recent immigration from rural areas to the 
cities is to be observed during the 1930's when the pressure of 
the Shiekh landlords upon the peasants increased. Ihrring this 
fame the government increased the power of the shiekhs by making 
them members of parliment and the laws passed by parliment 
resulted in supporting landlords against the peasants and increas- 
ing the former's incomes. IMscontent with this pressure and 
the desperate economic conditions in the rural areas led the 
nugrants in the steady stream to the three major urban centers 

2? ioSn? ad ' ?. aSra ?' a ? d KiTkak ' This Ration beginning in 
the 1930's continued to increase during the 1940 's and 1950 's and 

TaX^ a ??£? paCe at the present time - Selected Studies 
oi the 1947 and 1957 censuses enables one to see the extent to 
which urban growth depended upon this rural migration 



2 ^ b Nt^e^958 aH ' Migrati ° n ° f Rural Folk to To ™ in *■* Baghdad, 
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not only movement into Iraq, but also an extensive amount of 
Eternal migration from time to time. "When the Persian 
government established its Manothers form of government in Iraq 
and made Hira its capitol the chief reason was to put a stop to 
Z TbTdo^immigratW into Iraq as well as the internal move- 
ment of the tribes in the southwestern portion of the country. 
Later during the Islamic period bedowin immigration was 
considerably reduced. 

However, during the weakening of Islamic civilization by 
internal conflict and external invasions bedowin strength increased. 
During this period there was little population stability since the 
bedowin was not characterized by either attachment to land nor 
natriotism. As pointed out above the deterioration of irrigation 
and disasterous flooding of the two rivers forced many segments 
of settled population groups dependent on agriculture to leave 
their lands and move from place to place. The population shifts 
contiued until the end of the 19th. century at which tune there 
tended to develop more stable population centers, the establishment 
of agrarian law, and the development of better means of 
communication. By the end of the Turkish rule Iraqi tribes were 
in control of large tracts of land and the sheikh of each tribe 
managed the land for the tribe. In 1932 the first land settlement 
law was passed which resulted in large individual land holdings. 
This was the beginning of large scale attempts to rehabilitate 
land for extensive agricultural and settlement purposes. On the 
basis of the estimated 1930 census of population the total number 
of unsettled rural inhabitants reached 1,351,000, nomadic 
tribesmen reached 234,000, and the number settled in rural centers 
reached 895,000. By comparison the combined population of 
Mosul, Baghdad, and Basrah was 344,000.(21) Although the 
number of unsettled bedowins are constantly decreasing, at present 
they constitute approximately 4% of the total population. 

Of basic concern is the movement of population from rural 
areas to towns and cities in Iraq. There can be no question as to 
the motivation behind these movements : it is overwhelmingly 
economic. This is particularly true of the migration from the 
rural villages of southestern Iraq. Here as elsewhere the lure 
of greater monetary rewards in the city attracts a large number 
of ruralites. The end result has been an excess of urban growth 



21__Sa'id Hamada, Economic System in Iraq. 
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is low when compared to many other countries. For example 
the per capita income of most European countries for the same 
period was approximately 380 pounds, sterling and that of the 
United States approximately 1,000 pounds sterling. d 8) It is hoped 
that the pace of development in Iraq can be increased by planning 
and by encouraging the consumption of national products in the 
internal market. As far as population is concerned Iraq can also 
increase its production by adequately preparing youth in general 
and by providing the necessary specialized education for technical 
and vocational skills. While training and education clearly 
complement each other, there has. been so. much emphasis on 
higher academic study that the practical training needed to 
provide competent technical and vocational practices has been 
badly overlooked. It is not true that multiplying the number of 
individuals receiving higher education results in economic 
progress. If a man is educated beyond the needs of his job, and 
rf his education is not supplemented by sound training for that 
particular job, he ends up being both dissatisfied and unqualified 
to handle his; job responsibilities. More attention has to be 
directed to the need to develop educated and trained manpower 
at the various levels a developing country requires. In the past 

■ < L I1 i? ,C>rit7 of Jmng men and women enter seconds^ school 
with the sole aim of continuing on to college. They have had the 
expectations of future jobs unrelated to the realities of their 
country s economy. The society must become more aware of the 
extent to whijh the level of economic productivity depends upon 
the level of its trained as well as educated manpower. 

Population Movement 

< From time immemoriaJ Iraq has been an attractive land for 
migrations, large and small. It has seen a constant stream of 
movement origmafang at all points of the compass and focusing 
on the rich land of the twin rivers. Azawi has claimed that ihe 
Keldans were tiie first Arabs who inhabited Iraci.CW) Ali Wardi 

SS r *E b °° k ' A f tud V In TU **to*?of Iraq SocS?, 
ttat there has been a continuous ebb and flow between the desert 

°™ and *5* 7£ n P' ^ 1 ^ * Iraq.(20) Shifts in residence 
and economic adaptation appear to have been continuous processes 
m Iraq throughout its historical develop ment There CS 

18_Mohammed Sahnan Hassen, Economic Development in Iraq, pn 6Z_5 

19_A1-Azzawi, Tribes of Iraq, Vol. I, p 38 

20^Ui Al-Wardi, A Study in the Nature of Iraq Society, Baghdad, 1966, p. 13 
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The population pyramid as well as the above table indicates 
that the Iraqi population is a young population; characterized 
by activity and an increasing birth rate. The indications are ) 

specific that workers between the ages of 15 and 60 support the 
maiority of the work load and sustain approximately one-halt 
of the total population. This applies to both men and women, 
however in Iraq women seldom work in jobs outside to home. 
The figures also indicate that the majority of women are in the 
period of child-bearing ages. The rather large base of the pyramid 
indicates the existence of a large number of children and this 
explains the continued increase of population which will continue 
in the future. It should be pointed out that this population is 
similar to the population of other undeveloped countries. It 
represents agricultural countries such as the U.A.K, India, ana 
various South American countries which are experiencing popula- 
tion explosions. These countries do not as yet practice a policy 
of birth control or population planning. 

It should be added that although Iraq has a high potentiality 
for development because of the high proportion of younger age 
groups unless social, health, education, and economic development 
also occurs, the increasing number of children will create 
difficulties for the total society and its institutions. Unless these 
other aspects of development also occur economic and social 
progress will not automatically occur with an increasing popula- 
tion. Plans must be made to care for the increasing number ot 
children characteristic of the society. 

Although it is important to realize the meaning of the varia- 
tion between male and female members of the population it is 
even more important to compare the ages of workers and the 
ages of non-workers. In 1947 the proportion of population which 
was able to work was approximately 54.5%. Of this number 
approximately 28.2% were females. The comparison of the 
proportion of people who are able to work with those not able 
to work gives a good indication of the actual labor force. It is 
the male labor force which must support the remainder of the 
population since women seldom work outside the home. 

In Iraq the per capita income has gradually increased since 
1950 at which time it was approximately 32 ID per year. In 1964 
this had increased to 70 ID per year. However, the national 
income during the past 10 years has been increasing at an estimated 
rate of 6% including increases from oil revenues. This increase 
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can be explained by differential rates of migration between the 
sexes. The tendency to over/represent females* in an area rather 
than males is understandable since males would then become 
eligible for conscription into the armed forces. The latter can be 
especially seen in relation to the lowering of age by males, in order 
to escape conscription. The 1947 census revealed that 50% of 
the population was include in the 1 to 19 year are group. This is 
seen in the following table : 

Percentage of Population According 
To Age G-roupings, 1947 



01—09 years 

10—19 

20—29 

30-59 

40-^9 

50—59 

60 & Over 



Percentage of Population 
34.0 
16.0 
10.5 
13.0 
10.5 
6.0 
10.0 



A population pyramid, constructed from data of the 1957 
census reveals essentially the same basic pattern as that found 
in the 1947 census^ with the younger age groups forming the 
large base of the structure. The same data in tabular form is 
revealed in the following table : 

Iraqi population By Age Groups 1957 



AGE GROUPS 




NUMBER 




PERCENT 




Male 


Female 


TOTAL 


Male 


Female 


TOTAL 


Less than 1 year 


112,408 


96,067 


208,475 


3.5 


3.0 


3.3 


Less than 5 year 


510,032 


505,300 


1015,332 


16.0 


16.0 


16.0 


5 


504,926 


458,856 


693,782 


15.8 


14.1 


15.0 


10 


334,650 


319,684 


654,334 


10.4 


10.1 


10.0 


15 


241,030 


258,894 


499,924 


7.9 


8.1 


7.9 


20 


184,412 


211,266 


395,678 


5.8 


6.7 


6.2 


25 


219,682 


228,787 


448,469 


6.9 


7.1 


7.0 


30 


187,368 


214,036 


401,904 


5.8 


6.6 


6.0 


35 


154,692 


145,070 


299,762 


4.9 


6.8 


5.9 


40 


165,385 


150,806 


316,191 


5.1 


4.8 


4.9 


45 


124,495 


99,296 


223,701 


3.9 


3.1 


3.5 


50 


117,318 


119,235 


236,553 


3.7 


3.8 


3.7 


55 


97,909 


104,089 


201.998 


3.7 


3.3 


3.5 


60 


67,047 


71,926 


187;973 


2.1 


2.3 


2.2 


65 


48,388 


49,789 


98,177 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


70 


70,422 


73,419 


143,814 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


80 


29,646 


32,265 


61,911 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


90 


6,847 


7,385 


14,232 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


100 & Over 


2,749 


3,010 


5,759 


0.9 


0.5 


0.6 


Unknown 


5,711 


5,663 


1 1,374 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


TOTAL 


3,185,117 


3,154,843 


6,339,960 


100 


100 


100 
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Population Pyramid 1957 Census 













Percentage 


Liwa 


Sex 


1947 


1957 


Difference 


Increase 


Mosul 














Male 


288,199 


382,955 


94,756 


32.9 




Female 


306,991 


372,492 


65,501 


21.3 




TOTAL 


595,190 


755,447 


160,257 


26.9 


Sulaimaniya 


i 












Male 


101,767 


158,624 


56,857 


55.9 




Female 


124,533 


146,271 


21,638 


17.4 




TOTAL 


226,400 


304,895 


78,495 


34.7 


Arbil 














Male 


108,488 


137,957 


29,469 


27.2 




Female 


131,288 


135,426 


4,138 


3.2 




TOTAL 


239,776 


273,383 


36,607 


14.0 


Kirkuk 














Male 


129,365 


198,112 


68,747 


53.1 




Female 


156,640 


190,727 


34,087 


21.8 


Diyala 


TOTAL 


286,005 


388,839 


102,834 


36.0 


Male 


133,749 


167,746 


33,997 


25.4 




Female 


138,664 


162,090 


23,426 


16.9 




TOTAL 


272,413 


329,836 


57,423 


21.1 


Ramadi 














Male 


96,534 


130,765 


34,231 


35.5 




Female 


96,449 


122,258 


25,809 


26.8 


Baghdad 


TOTAL 


192,983 


253,023 


60,040 


31.1 


Male 


408,404 


677,465 


269,061 


65.9 




Female 


408,801 


635,547 


226,746 


55.5 


Kut 


TOTAL 


817,205 


1313,012 


495,807 


60.7 


Male 


103,987 


140,349 


36,362 


35.0 




Female 


130,951 


155,550 


24,599 


18.8 


Hilla 


TOTAL 


234,938 


295,899 


60,961 


26.0 


Male 


124,897 


176,380 


51,483 


41.2 




Female 


136,309 


178,399 


42,090 


30.9 




TOTAL 


261,206 


354,779 


93,573 


35.8 


Karbala 














Male 


132,116 


105,654 


26,462 


20.3 




Female 


142,148 


111,721 


30,427 


21.4 




TOTAL 


274,264 


217,375 


56,889 


20.7 


Diwaniya 














Male 


159,875 


253,538 


93,663 


58.7 




Female 


218,243 


266,932 


48,689 


22.3 




TOTAL 


378,118 


520,470 


142,352 


37.7 


Amara 














Male 


138,207 


162,307 


24,100 


17.4 




Female 


168,814 


167,533 


—1,281 


_.7 




TOTAL 


307,021 


329,840 


22,819 


7.4 


Nasiriya 














Male 


148,034 


212,167 


64,133 


43.3 




Female 


223,833 


246,681 


22,848 


10.2 


Basrah 


TOTAL 


371,867 


458,848 


85,981 


23.4 


Male 


183,734 


251,030 


67,307 


36.6 




Female 


185,076 


252,300 


67,224 


36.3 




TOTAL 


367,799 


503,330 


134,531 


36.5 



The differences in rate of increase between the sexes can be 
accounted for by social and economic factors rather than by 
biological factors such as birth and death rates. These differences 
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1957 censuses. Prior to the 1957 census there were attempts to 
register males as females in order to escape conscription. This 
is seen by an examination of the following Table for selected 
years : 



Distribution of Population by Sex 



Total 
3,380,531 
4,816,185 
6,538,109 
8,220,709 



Year Male Female 

1934* 1,688,239 1,692,292 

1947 2,257,345 2,558,840 

1957 3,294,073 3,244,036 

1965 4,181,022 4,039,687 

♦—Estimate. 

According to the 1934 estimate of population, the number of 
women in the population exceeded the number of men. This 
reversed itself in the 1957 and 1965 census when the number of 
men exceeded the number of women. 

The population by age and sex for 1947 is seen by examina- 
tion of the following table : 



Male 



Female TOTAL %Male %Female TOTAL 



Under 5 
5_09 

10 19 

20_29 
30_39 
40_49 
50—59 



409,039 
337,433 
317,967 
201,224 
250,650 
252,224 
148,224 



60 and over 209,561 



430,101 
399,231 
415,448 
285,468 
301,695 
232,262 
144,576 
228,980 



839,140 
736,664 
733,415 
486,692 
522,345 
484,486 
292,752 
438,541 



9.0 
7.4 
7.0 
4.4 
5.5 
5.5 
3.2 
4.6 



9.4 
8.7 
9.1 
6.3 
6.6 
5.1 
3.2 
5.0 



18.4 
16.1 
16.1 
10.7 
12.1 
10-6 
6.4 
9.6 



TOTAL 2,126,274 2,437,761 4,564,035 46.6 53.4 100-0 

(Source: 155 Statistical Abstract, Date based on 1947 Census) 

According to the following table the population increase in 
each Liwa from 1947 to 1957 was significant despite the continued 
migration from rural to urban areas : 
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According to to above table the urban £**£- Winded 
W of the total population compared to 34% in 1947. Included 
Lftel9?7 rural popnlationflgares are the two catep™es: Iraqis 
Abrola and Delated Eeglstration. It is Mghb ^unhMy ^ thes 
two categories contain no urban population. «»«' 
population of the total population classified as urban in lTOf is 
somewhat higher than is revealed in the official population 
statistics A Liwa by Liwa comparison of the percentage of 
"popuiatfon for 1947 and 1957 is seen in the table below : 

Proportion of Population Classified as Urban 
1947 and 1957 



Liwa 


1947 Percent Urban 


1957 


Mosul 


35 


38 
38 


Sulaimaniya 


24 


Arbil 


21 


26 


Kirkuk 


33 


39 


Diyala 


19 


23 
27 


Bamadi 


20 


Baghdad 


60 


65 


Knt 


22 


24 


Hilla 


28 


41 


Karbala 


42 


78 


Diwaniya 


21 


24 
25 


Amara 


20 


Nasiriya 


15 


18 


Basrah 


40 


46 


TOTAL 


34 


38 



In considering the distribution of population according to age 
and sex there appears some degree of inconsistency in the data 
from year to year. This is particularly apparent in the 1947 and 
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A corresponding classification of the population for eight 
cities foT the 1947 census reveals the following distribution : 

City Total Male Female 



Baghdad 

Basrah 

Mosul 

Kirkuk 

Najaf 

Amara 

Kazimain 

Karbala 



523,870 


270,685 


253,185 


101,535 


53,762 


47,773 


133,625 


67,392 


66,233 


68,308 


36,852 


31,456 


56,261 


25,683 


30,578 


48,110 


23,719 


24,391 


48,676 


24,390 


24,286 


44,150 


20,964 


23,186 



According to the 1947 census approximately half a million 
people live in a hundred or so towns of less than 15,000 population. 
These towns are the administrative and market centers of minor 
political sub-divisions. In reality many of them are no more than 
large villages. They make up a semi-rural population category 
intermediate between the rural village and the town. 

Since the 1947 census was the first official census it is 
necessary to compare its results with the second official census in 
1957. The summary table for the 1957 census follows. It is to be 
noted that the general breakdown of population statistics are 
more detailed for the 1957 census than was true for the 1947 
census. Also included in the 1957 census are the following cate- 
gories : (1) Deserts (2) Iraqis Abroad and (3) Delayed 
Eegistration. 
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characteristic of Iraq and in all probability will continue in the- 
near future. Amara Liwa, for example, has lost approximately 
50,000 within the past years. It is expected that industrial 
expansion in urban areas will continue to drain the surplus 
populationn no longer needed in agricultural areas. This is 
particularly true of Baghdad which has greatly increased its 
population from 1950 to 1965. There continues to be a steady 
migration from rural areas to urban centers such as Baghdad 
and Basrah. Factors important in this migration to the cities 
include the following : the expectation of higher wages and 
advancement, pleasures of city living, greater freedom for the 
individual, depressed living conditions in rural areas, and the 
possibilities of a better and higher level of education with the- 
desire to obtain a "desk" or "white-collar position" upon comple- 
tion of education. 
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According too the 1947 census the total population reached" 
4,816,185 of which 34% was classified as urban. It should be kept 
in mind that urban is denned by the census of 1947 as the popula- 
tion living within municipalities. These figures are to be seen in 
the following Table : 

Iraqi Population by Liwa, 1947 



Liwa 



Total 



Male 



Percent 
Female Nomads Urban 



Mosul 


595,190 


288,199 


306,991 


70,000 


35 


Sulaimania 


226,400 


101,767 


124,633 




24 


Arbil 


239,776 


108,488 


113,288 




21 


Kirkuk 


285,005 


129,365 


156,640 




33 


Diyala 


272,413 


133,749 


138,664 




19 


Ramadi 


192,983 


96,534 


96,449 


25,000 


20 


Baghdad 


817,205 


408,404 


408,801 




60 


Kut 


224,938 


103,987 


120,951 




22 


Hilla 


261,206 


124,897 


136,309 




28 


Karbala 


274,264 


132,116 


142,148 


125,000 


42 


Diwaniya 


387,118 


159,875 


218,243 




21 


Amara 


307,021 


138,207 


168,814 




20 


Nasiriya 


371,867 


148,034 


223,833 


30,000 


15 


Basrah 


368,799 


183,723 


185,076 




40 


TOTAL 


4,816,185 


2,257,345 


2,255,840 


250,000 


34 
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present overpopulated. It is readily apparent that Iraq cannot 
at this time support a great increase in population. It is also 
apparent that the country is not characterized by population 
pressure typical of other Middle Eastern countries. The current 
rate of population increase appears to be from 1.5% to 2% per 
year. The density of the present cultivated areas is reported 
to be approximately 130 per square km. However, there are quite 
wide local variations. The largest area empty of sedentary 
population is the desert south and west of the Euphrates. Other 
large areas without settled inhabitants lie west of a line running 
southward from Mosul and an area east of the Tigris from 
Baghdad to the Iranian frontier. On the other hand the most 
densely settled region lies along the two rivers. In the northern 
plain the rural population is fairly heavy between Mosul and 
Kirkuk. In the mountains settlement is largely confined to a 
series of valleys and the Liwa center of Sulaimania. Settlements 
thin out as the terrain becomes higher and more mountainous. 
Approximately two-thirds of Iraq's population is located in rural 
villages and approximately 80% of these are cultivators. Even 
in centers of population of 20,000 inhabitants, a large proportion 
of the population is employed as agricultural workers. 

There is a continuous migration from the villages and towns 
to the larger cities of Baghdad, Basrah, and Kirkuk. 

In any event what has to be taken into consideration as far 
as density of population is concerned is the proportion of Iraq's 
land which is suitable for agriculture. According to one source 
approximately 15% of the land area is suitable for agricultural 
purposes.^) The source breaks down the agriculturally suitable 
lands into the following categories : irrigated land 2 7% ■ 
ram-fed land 3.5%, and pastureland 7.9 = . A report issued by 
the Ministry of Agricultural Reform in 1965 stated that 
approximately 1,811,600 marshes had been re-claimed for agricul- 
tural purposes.*") Although improvement in the productivity of 
the land often results in increasing the densitv of population in 
agricultural areas, it is expected that increased productivity 
more agricultural workers will leave the rural areas for work in 
the emerging urban and industrial centers in Iraq. This exodus 
of workers from agricultural areas to urban centers is presently 

16_Mohamed Hanrid Hassen, The Ability of Iraq for Agricultural Production, p. 7 
17__Ministry of Agricultural Reform, Statistical Report, August 1965, p. 7. 
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demonstrate a fluctuation of population; an actual decrease in 
population frm 1947 to 1957, but in 1965 the general trend mthe 
two Liwas again demonstrates a population increase A more 
accurate indication of the distribution of Iraqi population based 
on the three latest official censuses is revealed by the analysis 
of the following table. 

Population Density by Liwas 1947 to 1965 





19 4 7 


1 9 : 


5 7 


1 9 6 


5 


Li wa 


Population 


Density 


Population 


Density Population 


Density 


Mosul 


595,190 


11.1 


717,500 


14.1 


954,157 


18.7 


Sulaimaniya 
Arbil 


226.400 
239,776 


18.8 
15.6 


299.978 

272,526 


25.8 

17.7 


408.220 
360,285 


34.0 
23.5 


Kirkuk 


285.005 


14.5 


288.912 


19.9 


462.027 


23.6 


Diyala 
Ramadi 


272,413 


17.3 


329,813 


20.9 


400,049 


25.4 


192,983 


1.3 


234,262 


1.6 


319,689 


2.3 


Baghdad 
Kut 


817,205 


41.5 


1306,604 


65.5 


2164,323 


108.8 


224,938 


15.1 


290,070 


19.5 


335,495 


22.6 


Hilla 


261,206 


37.9 


253,614 


36.8 


448,023 


65.1 


Karbala 


274,264 


38.2 


217,015 


30.2 


339,692 


47-3 


Diwaniya 


378,118 


4.5 


507,548 


6.0 


548,830 


65 


Amara 


307,021 


17.1 


329,647 


18.8 


346,663 


18.9 


Nasiriya 


371,867 


257 


455,644 


31.5 


500,033 


34.5 


Basrah 


368,799 


20.4 


502,884 


27.9 


673,623 


37.3 


TOTAL 


4816,185 


11.0 


6206,017* 


14.2 


8580,709** 


19.7 


* Excludes the following categories: 


(1) Iraqis Abroad 


(2) Deserts (3) 


Delayed 


Registration: 


Total 332,092. 










** Excludes the 


following categories: 


(1) Iraqis Abroad: 


Total 40,818. 
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From 1947 to 1965 there has been a general increase in 
population density for each Liwa as well as for the country as 
a whole. A word of caution, however, is necessary m mter- 
pretating the density figures for the country as ^ a whole if one 
is to avoid some of the common errors characteristic of the past 
concerning the density of the population of Iraq. Two extreme 
claims were made concerning the density of Iraq's population. 
One claim stated that Iraq could provide food for more than 
forty million people as it had once done thousands of years 
ago.! 15 ) The other extreme point of view stat es that Iraq is at 

15__Sayid Marir, A Report on Agriculture and Agricultural Policy in the Iraq 
Republic, p. 7. 
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contain a population density of from 25 to 50 persons per square 
km. and are located in the extreme east, central, and southern 
portions of the country. The present areas of heavy concentration 
of population follow 'quite closely the population concentration 
during ancient times. This concentration today as well as in the 
past reflects not only the physical characteristics of the land and 
water system but reflect as well the cultural and social chara- 
cteristics of Iraqi culture and its developing urban pattern of 
population concentration. Although the physical and geographical 
characteristics continue to play a significant part in the distribution 
of Iraqi population, the cultural and social factors have begun 
to play an ever greater role in the distribution of population. 
The distribution of population by Liwa from 1919 to the. present 
is seen in the following tabled 4 ) 



Population Increase by Liwas for Selected Years 1919 — 1965 

(Thousands) 

1919 1930 1932 1934 1935 1942 1947 1957 1958 19601965 



Mosul 


350 


320 


393 


375 


235 


516 


595 


717 


722 


755 


954 


Sulaimaniya 


155 


94 


103 


115 


175 


164 


226 


300 


300 


313 


408 


Arbil 


106 


106 


107 


144 


169 


202 


240 


273 


273 


281 


360 


Kirkuk 


92 


160 


138 


167 


180 


250 


285 


388 


390 


417 


462 


Diyala 


104 


240 


87 


185 


118 


246 


273 


329 


332 


349 


400 


Ramadi 


250 


147 


131 


101 


170 


139 


192 


234 


235 


249 


319 


Baghdad 


250 


388 


358 


437 


750 


894 


817 


1307 


1316 


1411 


2164 


Kut 


107 


170 


120 


124 


225 


164 


225 


290 


290 


303 


335 


Hillah 


173 


103 


210 


203 


200 


233 


261 


254 


335 


376 


448 


Karbala 




90 


107 


95 


120 


116 


274 


217 


217 


237 


340 


Diwaniya 


204 


238 


341 


254 


268 


324 


378 


507 


508 


520 


549 


Amara 


300 


238 


265 


269 


250 


310 


307 


330 


330 


336 


347 


Nasiriya 


320 


320 


227 


215 


208 


252 


372 


456 


456 


468 


500 


Basrah 


165 


190 


248 


247 


284 


336 


369 


503 


508 


542 


674 



One immediately notes the flucuations in population in the 
various liwas over the period from 1919 to 19665. Part of this 
fluctuation and lack of steady increase in the population is due 
to the fact that with the exception of the 1947, and 1965 figures, 
the remaining figures were merely estimates of population from 
various sources. Since 1947 only Karbala and Hilla Liwas 



14__Table composed of estimates from various sources as well as official census 
figures for 1947, 1957, and 1965. 
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A summary of population increase for Iraq from 1800 to 
!963 als "is a steady increase a, a result of natural urease 
and a bettering of health and sanitary conditions.^) 

1800 __1 8 5L_ 
1,000,000 1,280,000 

1900 1905_____1519_ 

—^5^5 2^000 2,849,000 

1935 1942 J947 . 1957 

— a35377777 4,146,000 4,816,000 6,206,000 

1961 1962_ 1963 1965 

— ^OOO - " 6,802,000 6,937,000 8,580,000 

Distribution of Population 

The present as well as the past distribution of the P<>P^ion 
of Iraq has, always been greatly influenced by the physical - rtiara- 
ctristoof the country. The locations of ancient <atu» are 
Ss inScators of early population distribution and the loca- 
tion of present day cities and towns f™^fj^ Z 'sent 
the sites of ancient cities. In the past as well as m the V™*?™ 
whefver there is irrigation there is settlement for the pop^to 
^dependent upon the food supply. Generally speaking the 
settlemeirt and the growth of centers of P^^ZIm 
followed the twin rivers and the interconnecting ™f^£*^ 
The present distribution of population, according to the 190D 
census can be seen by looking at Map I. An inspect on revea 
the heavest concentration of population located m the central 
pttoflhe country; the Baghdad L- a The second heaviy 
concentrted population area lies immediately \ th * ^, °* 
Baghdad Liwa; in Hilla Liwa. The Liwas with the lightest 
cTcen^tion of population are located in the extreme nar&em 
and western portions of the country. They <^,**™**£ 
25 of fewer persons per square km. compared to the Baghdad 
Liwa with a density of just over 100 persons per square » km .The 
liwas of Kerbala, Nasiriya, Basrah, Sulaim ania, and Diyala 

13-These figures represent a summary of various sources plus the official census ot 
1947, 1957, and 1965. 
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In terms of rough geographical areas the population of the 
northern zone increased sevenfold during the above period of 
1857 — ]957, the middle zone approximately sixfold, and the 
southern zone had increased by almost fourfold. According to an 
analysis of population statistics the rate of increase of the popula- 
tion from 1919 to 1957 was at the rate of 1.3% per year. From 
1890 to 1905 the annual rate of increase was 1.8%. The rate of 
increase from 1905 to 1935 revealed a slight decrease from 1.8% 
to 1.7%. After 1935 the rate of increase was between 2,4% and 
2.8% and the percent increase reached its peak during the middle 
of the present century. In terms of the three general geogra- 
phical areas the percent of increase was as follows : 1.8% for 
the northern zone from 1867 to- 1890; 1.7% for the middle zone 
and 1.5% for the southern zone. In the period 1947 to 1957 the 
rates of increase were 2.5% for the northern zone; 4.5% for the 
middle zone, and 2.4% for the southern zone. This in general 
reflects the movement of population to> Baghdad which is located 
in the middle zone. The following table gives an indication of 
the increase in population for each zone from 1867 to» 1957.0 *) 

Zone 1867 1890 1905 1919 1935 1947 1957 

703,000 1041,000 1327,000 1733,000 
966,000 1319,000 3043,000 3764,000 
1179,000 1345,000 1436,000 1813,000 

The Table of increase indicates that prior to 1935 the southern 
zone continued the largest proportion of population. However, 
beginning in the 1930 's the largest proportion of population has 
been concentrated in the middle zone in which Baghdad is located. 
This supports another study which indicates that the rate of 
urban growth in Iraq has in the latter part of the 20th. century 
exceeded that of Europe or North America^ 12 ) This current rate 
of urban growth may be expected to remain at a high level in 
response to the efforts, being made to achieve higher levels of 
economic development, including increased industrialization. 
Although both the northern and southern zones of the country 
have demonstrated an increase in population due to the rural 
to urban migration to Kirkuk and Mosul in the north and to 
Basrah in the south, the middle zone has shown a greater increase 
in population from 1935 to the present. 



1 l_Mohammed Salman Hassen, The Economic Development of Iraq. 
12 — J. S. McCrary, Urbanization in Iraq, Unpublished manuscript, Univ. of 
Baghdad, 1966. 
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North 


360,000 


401,000 


540,000 


Middle 


491,000 


575,000 


855,000 


South 


534,000 


750,000 


855,000 



In considering these various estimates of population from 
different sources it should be kept in mind that in general 
population statistics for Iraq are quite' unreliable. No two 
estimates tend to agree on size of population. Although present 
population statistics are still unreliable despite the censuses of 
1957 and 1965, the explanation for this inaccuracy lies in the 
attitude of the local population toward statistics of any kind. 
This was early reflected in the classic example of a letter from 
the Qadi (Judge) of Mosul. In reply to an inquiry from an 
English traveler as. to the size of Mosul, the number of inhabita- 
nts, commerce, history, etc., he wrote: 

My Illustrious Friend, and Joy of My Liver! The 
thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although 
I have passed all my days in this place, I have neither 
counted the houses nor have I inquired into the number 
of inhabitants; and as to what one person loads on his 
mules and the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, 
that is no business of mine. But, above all, as to the 
previous history of this city, God only knows the amount 
of filth and confusion that the inhabitants may have eaten 
before the coming of the Sword of Islam. It were 
unprofitable for use to inquire into it.(*°) 

Unfortunately the same general attitude is still maintained by 
large numbers of the present population concerning population 
statistics. 

In spite of the inaccuracies of the various estimates of 
population from the earliest times to the present, one fact is 
established : the steady increase of the population during the 
20th. century despite the man-made and natural disasters which, 
have occured from time to time. For example, the population of 
Baghdad in 1831 was estimated as 20,000. In 1900 the population 
had increased to 145,000; in 1936 it was 300,000; in 1947 it was 
817,000; in 1957 the population had increased to 1,307,000, and 
according to the latest census of 1965 the population had reached 
2,165,000. The total population of Iran has also demonstrated 
a general increase from the beginning of the middle of the 19th. 
century to the present time. From 1857 to 1957 the total population 
increased fivefold while it increased three times from 1900 to 1957. 



10 A.H. Layard, Discoveries Among the Ruins of Nineveh & Babylon, N.Y., 

G.P. Putnam & Co., 1853, p. 663. 
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Other estimates of the population tor the entire country 
in 1800 place the population figure at approximately one million < J 
It should be pointed out, however, that these are only estimates 
for the borders were not fixed at this time During this period 
the normal population is given as 35% of the total The rural 
population as 41%, and urban population as 24% of the total. 
Almost nothing is known about the birth and death rates during 
early period, however, it can be estimated that the birth rates were 
high Eeveral factors account for this estimate: (1) early age oi 
marriage (2) absence of birth control measures, and (3) the 
positive social value of having many children. On the other hand 
the death rate was also high because of poor health conditions 
and the presence of many diseases. Many writer s refer to the 
presence of bilharzias in the period from 1847 to 1899 Other 
diseases such as cholera also spread, throughout Iraq resulting m 
excessively high death rates from time to time.(6) 

Abdul Razak al-Azzawi estimated the Iraqi population to be 
approximately 1,250,000 at the end of the 19th. century and Fisher 
estimated the population to be 2,000,000 in 1900.(7) In 1919 when 
Iraq came under British control its population was estimated at 
2 849,282. This> however, is; an incorrect estimate for the primary 
census of 1 934 reported the population at 2,930,384 and this number 
did not include nomadic tribes nor the semi-settled peasants. 
The exhaustive report, A Handbook of Mesopotamia published by 
the British Admiralty in 1916 reported the absence of anything 
like a systematic census and gave only the following statistics as 
indications of an estimate : Vilayet of Mosul 250,000, Vilayet of 
■ Baghdad 719,000, and Vilayet of Basrah 792, 000.00 Another 
estimate gives the primary population of Iraq during this period 
as follows( 9 ) :— 

Population of the Three Cities of 

Baghdad, Basrah, and Mosul. 344,000 
Nomadic Tribes 234,000 

Settlements 895,000 

Villages and Unsettled Tribes 1,351,000 

Total : 2,824,000 

5 Economic Development of the Middle East. 

6 Al-Azzawi, Iraq Between Two Mandates, Vol. 7. 

7_Fisher, S.N., The Middle East; A History, N.Y. A. Knopf, 1951. 
8__Admiralty War Staff, A Handbook of Mesopotamia, August 1916. 
9 Saiyd Hamada, Economic Institutions in Iraq, 1938. 
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province until the end of World War I In 1920 Iraq was awarded 
to British as mandate territory. The announcement of the 
Lnda\rL followed by a four month general uprising resulting 
£ anWmatelv 10,000 casualties and immense damage to 
property Z June 30, 1930 a new AngloJraqi treaty was signed 
SS recognized the full independence of Iraq. On October 3, 
rSfl^^adimtted as a full-fledged member of ^League 
of Nations Prior to the gaining of independence there was 
fame Sulty concerning fhe eastern and northern ^d«rf 
Iraq. The eastern border question with Persia was settled m 1914 
fl^d finally the liwa of Mosul became part of Iraq in 192b. Prior 

The northwestern Iraqi border was fixed with Syria in lMd. 

In general the population of Iraq suffered a decline from the 
time ofTe MongoHnvasions, to the 19th. century, toe hgonan 
makes the claim that had the economic progress of the Abbassid 
petd Continued, the industrial revolution wouid have occured 
in Iran in the lltm or 12the. century instead of in Europe in tne 
17th 2entury.(2) Whether such a statement can be supported, 
it is clear that many factors worked to decrease the population 
% Ira, during the period from the 13th. to the 19th. century. 
Not aU of these factors were the result of destruction, wars, and 
counts for severe plagues and floods of the twin rivers sided m 
reducing the population at various times. There are many early 
wri ten g accounts P of foreign tourists in Iraq at var ions fames and 
these accounts, inaccurate as tiiey are, always refer ^ Papulation 
estimates. In the mid 1800's, for example severalsuch estimates 
^e the population of Baghdad at 50,000 to 80 £00 Accordm| 
to the English traveller, B. Frasier who visited Baghdad a short 
time after the flood and plague of 1848, the estimated population 
of Baghdad was 80,000. Prior to the time of destruction o± 
Baghdad by the Mongols, the population of the city was estimated 
to be 150,000.(3) Various other estimates of ^^population ot 
Baghdad in 1848 place the number between 50,000 and 60 0(X) 
Another account describes the population of Basrah of 1881 as 
having decreased by at least one-half during the Ottoman rule 
from 22,000 to 11,000 due to continuous floods, unhealthy climate 
of the marshes, and lack of any interest or incentive on the part 
of the Turkish authorities to improve standards of living. W 

2_J»ibdul Al-Hussain, Agricultural Reform inlraq. 
3_Ahmed Sousa, The Floods of Baghdad In History. 
4_Jbid. 
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three outlying Arab possessions of the Ottoman Empire comprised 
the basis for modern Iraq in 1918 with the breakup of several 
centuries of Turkish rule. During the glorious past of the Abbasni 
Caliphate (754—1258) Baghdad became the cultural and economic 
centre of the civilized world. The present country of Iraq is said 
to have supported a population of some twenty mdlion people. 
There was in existence an intricate irrigation system and Iraq 
was the granary of a great empire. Since the early civilization 
center in what is now Iraq was located in an extremely arid area, 
large scale agriculture and a dense population were possible only 
if an irrigation system of agriculture was practiced It is, this 
area which offers the earliest and fullest body of data pertinent 
to a study of the generalized historical processes by which civiliza- 
tion came into being. On the basis of what scant archeological 
evidence is available the land of the twin rivers developed trom 
a simple dry-farming subsistence pattern of agriculture to a 
complex stratified urban society with a wide range of specialized 
technologies based on intensive irrigation agriculture under a 
centralized control. These cities became cultural centers and 
had profound effects on later civilizations. In time there emerged 
dynastic systems of control characterized by militarism and a 
city-state political organization. Such a social structure depended 
upon a very heavy expenditure of labor under a strong central 
authority. Undoubtedly population increase was very substantial 
during the period from 3500 B.C. to 1500 B.C. with the greater 
population increases characteristic of southern Iraq rather than m 
the northern areas. This population increase depended ultimately 
upon the effectiveness of the irrigation system. 

In 1258 Iraq was invaded by Mongols who reduced its splendor 
to dust. The canal system was destroyed, the desert encroached 
on the farmlands, security was absent, the population decreased 
rapidly, and nomadism spread. The studied destruction of the 
irrigation system was so complete that only in recent years has 
the country begun to recover from the effects of the Mongol 
invasion of 1258. This heritage of disorder and destruction is at 
the present being slowly and surely overcome by a series of repairs 
and reconstructions of the water system controls of the two rivers. 
But for' many years the country was characterized by few and 
small villages and towns completely surrounded by grazing tracts 
dominated by various nomadic groups. 

In 1534 the Ottoman Turks under Sulaiman the Magnificent 
invaded Iraq. The country remained an insignificant Ottoman 
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Iraq, generally speaking, is a great depression sloping in 
a south-easterly direction. Physically the country falls into three 
principal divisions: the plains, the uplands, and the highlands. 

The Plams :—■ This area consists of the delta of the two rivers, 
Tigris and Euphrates, and extends, from the Arab Gulf in the south 
to a line running from a point near Ramadi on the Euphrates to 
Mad on the Tigris. The plain is the largest of the three divisions 
of the land : Approximately 300 miles long with an average width 
of 100 miles. 

The Uplands :— These lie to the north of the plain and extend 
north beyond Mosul and north-west to the foot of the Tarsus 
mountain's. The southern boundary of the uplands coincide with 
the northern boundary of the delta. Whereas the plain to b not 
rise higher than 150 feet above sea level the average heigh t of 
the uplands is about 1000 feet. Mosul, Arbil, and Kirkuk, for 
instance are 703, 1250, and 1087 feet above sea level respectively. 

The Highlands '.— These lie to the north-east of the uplands 
and are formed by a series of mountain ranges rismgm parts to 
14000 feet and extending in a generally south-eastern direction. 
The valley here also for the most part run from north-west to 
' south-east, which helps to make the area a single unit. 

The climate of Iraq is continental although the country is 
situated in the temperate zone. In the highlands the ckrnate _is 
cold while the extreme south is very hot and humid. Over the 
plains the temperature is more or less uniform ranging trom 
maximum shade temperature between 100 and 130 degrees F. 
to a winter temperature as low as 25 degrees F. The rainfal 
varies from one year to another and from one part of the country 
to another, but in general it averages between 20mm and 100mm 
per year These conditions combine to produce an and, almost 
desert climate for the extreme dryness and heat rapidly evaporate 
the moisture. Iraq would be a complete desert but for the water 
from, its twin rivers. (0 

The present boundaries of Iraq were unknown in the ninth 
century, but it can be stated that modern Iraq is a result ot a 
o-radual process of economic, social, and political integration ot 
the three Turkish vila yets of Baghdad, Mosul, and Basrah. These 

LHashim Jawad, The Social Structure of Iraq, New Publishers Press, Baghdad, 
1945. 
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THE SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

THE POPULATION OF IRAQ 

Since society is composed of people it is necessary to first 
cnosider the basic data of a society's population in order to under- 
stand the basic characteristics of the society and its particular 
culture. The study of population deals with such matters as the 
number of people, the dynamics of human growth, the birth and 
death rates, age and sex composition, the distribution of the 
people, and the extent to which these factors can be directed or 
controlled. Society is directly affected by the growth, dynamics, 
composition, and control of population. For example, the central 
fact of population is human procreation. The extent to which the 
procreative tendency is actually exercised in a given society at a 
given time is referred to as the fertility of the population. 
Fertility is at all times a social and cultural phenomena as well as 
purely biological. The fertility of a society is a reflection of the 
culture, with such factors as technology, marriage, the family, 
and religion vitally and immediately affecting the birth rates. 
Historically, the actual physical safety of a given tribe or society 
was directly related to their numbers. Today this is still to some 
areas constitute important changes in the social structure of the 
of developing countries. 

Not only is the quantity of population important in the study 
and analysis of a society and its culture, but the implications of 
the quality of population is equally important, If a society is 
characterised by a large proportion of its members in the youger 
age brackets, the needs and demands of the society are quite 
different from one with a greater proportion of its people in the 
older age groups. The distribution of the population determins 
many of the characteristics of social relationships. The way of 
life of a predominantly rural population will differ in many 
ways from one that is primarily urban. The growth of urbanization 
and the increasing proportion of the population living in urban 
areos constitute important changes in the social structure of the 
society. 

Iraq, or as the ancient Greek referred to it : "Mesopotamia, 
the land between the two rivers", is for the most part made up of 
the area of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, The northern 
boundary extends to Asia Minor and the Armenian highlands. 
To the east a range of mountains forms the frontier with Persia, 
a frontier which runs down to the Shatt-Al-Arab on the Arabian 
Gulf. The western and southern frontiers of Iraq lie in the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts. 
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tial, commercial and Industrial activities were located. The concentric 
rings of growth have pushed the frontiers of the city limits outward, 
and yet the entire city looks to the centrally-placed core, — the Central 
Business District, as its focus. The Central Business District is firmly 
anchored within certain well-defined limits. Other land uses 
have radiated outwards: industries along the arteries of water and 
railroad transportation, residences following the arteries of easy 
accessibility, primarily the intra-city railway services, and commerce 
following the highways.* 

4. Despite the spectacular development in recent years, the 
Central areas of the city of Chicago are experiencing a fair degree of 
congestion of residences, obselete to near-obselete buildings, and traffic 
bottle-necks which call for important projects of urban re-development. 
A relatively lesser degree of such congestion is also obserable on the 
outer margins of the city. 

5. With the growth of the city, there are two processes at 
work; one of them is the physical extentions of its city limits, and the 
other is the internal re-organization of its urban region. The centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are at work. By this process of concentration 
and de-concentration, centralization and de-centralization, the city of 
Chicago has been dynamicall readjusting itself. The process continues. 

6. The city of Chicago, not the political but the functional 
city area, presents a functionally harmonious geographical unit The 
inter-relationships and the mutual inter-dependence among its various 
urban components: citizenry, commerce, transportation, and industries 
weave together the city of Chicago into an unified geo-economic entity 
Chicago is justifiably the towering metropolis of the midwest, ■- the 
heartland of America. 
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The city faces a series of problems with regard to the existing 
industreis. Of these, the most pressing problem is the lack of suitable 
land for industrial development which could attract new industries. 
The re-development of the existing industrial areas specially in the 
Central Industrial areas need urgent attention. Many other industries 
have moved out of Chicago due to lack of enough land for expansion 
of their plants. The old age of the industrial buildings, traffic congestion, 
and an occasional higher wage-rate have also discouraged a few 
industries from locating within the city. 

Nevertheless, Chicago developed a novel industrial area, the 
first of its kind in the world, - the Organized Industrial District 
providing all facilities, from transportation to banking, for industrial 
development and efficiency. 

The only available land zoned for industry which was vacant 
in 1952 was in the south (Calumet Area) and south-west. Of these, 
the Calumet area, already fairly developed, has a bright mdustnal 
future. 

Conclusion : 

1. By way of conclusion, it may be pointed out that the urban 
pattern of the city of Chicago is intricate in detail, complex in organiza- 
tion, and extensive in magnitude. It is intricate because of the high 
degree of specialization of each of the various functions performed by 
the city for itself and for its region; in part, this is typified by its 
various land uses. The pattern is complex because of the interplay of 
the series of subtle and direct inter-relationships between its various 
components; this is further increased by the complexities arising out 
of the distribution of its huge population of different calling and 
characteristics. The pattern is extensive as can be witnessed by the great 
areal delimitations, the great proportion of its multi-storeyed structures 
and the magnitude of its cultural and economic activities. 

2. The youthfulness of the city of Chicago, characterized by 
its dynamicy, is reflected in the increasing number of housing, industrial 
and commercial projects; their planning and execution is not as-a-matter- 
of-course progress but as a timely realization of its pressing demands. 

3. The cjty of Chicago presents a discernable radial pattern 
and its nucleus has been throughout its history, the area at the confluence 
of the Chicago river with the Lake Michigan, where its earliest residen- 
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public service and 513 in transportation. Yet the industrial develop- 
ment within Chicago is proceeding with a fast rate. Between 1947 — 
1951 more than 800 factories and warehouses were erected in the 
city; between 1948 — 1952 more than 1000 acres of industrial land 
were developed. These statistics, in part, explain the accelerated rate 
of industrial activity. 

The most significant aspect of the Industrial pattern of Chicago 
is its location along the north and south branches of the Chicago 
river, along the railroad lines, and in the Calumet area to the south 
of the city. In 1952 a total of 8,800 acres of land in the city was devoted 
to industrial purposes exclusive of the midway airport, railroad yards 
and truckage. Two thirds of the Industrial acrage is devoted to manufac- 
turing. The Central Industrial area, about 40 Sq. miles is located almost 
equidistant north-south from the harbour and stretches for about 4 
miles west. This area accounts for more than 58% of all industrial 
establishments, but a large number of the industries, approximately 1/3 
are scattered throughout much of the residential and commercial areas 
of the city. A manufacturing belt within the city exists which is almost 
centrally located, bound on the east by Michigan avenue, on the west 
by the city limits and from Belmont avenue on the north to 55th 
street on the south. Its importance can be appreciated from the fact 
that it accounts for 500,000 (80%) of the city's manufacturing employ- 
ment. Manufacturing employment densities rise as high as 28,000 
employees per Sq. mile (specially around the Central Business District). 
The major manufacturing industry groups are: 

1. Food and Kindred Products. 

2. Printing and Publishing. 

3. Primary Metal Industries. 

4. Electrical Machinery. 

5. Apparel & Kindred Products. 

6. Machinery except electrical. 

7. Fabricated metal products. 

8. Transportation Equipment. 

There has been a decentralizing movement for the industries 
located within the city to move out into the metropolitan area. Between 
1941 — 1950, 285 establishments moved out of the city of Chicago to 
within the Chicago Metropolitan Area; within the same period 102 
manufacturing establishments moved out of the Central Industrial Area 
to the outer zone of Chicago within the city of Chicago. 
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New Express-ways have been constructed to the central-west 
of the city (notably the Congress Expressway) which will bring an 
increasing number of automobiles into the Central Business District. 
As a measure to alleviate the existing and the potential automobile 
traffic congestion, the city has already completed a number of multi- 
storey automobile parking garrages in the immediate vicinity of the 
Central Business District. 5 Multi-storey and under-ground parking 
garrages were constructed at a cost of $27,000,000 in mid-fifties. 

The trans-continental and the inter-city Passenger Business 
Services are another feature. These services ensure quick and regular 
travel with light passenger-luggage to and from Chicago. V l > 

Industrial Development : 

The importance of Industrial functions of Chicago has already 
been stated previously. A series of factors helped the industrial 
development of the city. The development of the railroads and the 
improved facilities of water-transport created by the Lakes-to-Gulf 
Seaway have been Phenomenal not only in accelerating the industrial 
development but also in giving Chicago its present industrial pattern. } 

Added to these, the availability of a large number of raw and semi- 
processed materials, availability of labour, and the ever-increasing zone 
of marketing potential have been other important factors. The industrial 
history of Chicago dates back to about 85 years and during this 
period, Chicago, beginning from a meagre start, has occupied a leading 
place in the nation's industrial development. 

Various measures can be adopted to appreciate the industrial 
importance of the citv of Chicago. In 1954 the value of industrial 
production in the citv stood at 17 billion dollars, Chicago accounts 
for 5% or more of the nation's total value added by manufacture in . } 

9 out of 20 major groups of manufacturing. Furthermore, 83% of 
the manufacturing establishments and 70% of the employment of the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area were concentrated with in the city of 
Chicago in 1947. In 1950, 36% of Chicago's gainfully employed 
residents were engaged in manufacturing. To quote one specific 
example, in mid-fifties, the iron and steel production in Chicago 
exceeded that of any other country in the world except U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. 

The city of Chicago accounted for a total of 10,394 establish- 
ments of which 6975 were engagd in manufacturing (with an 
employment of 0.6 million), 1745 were engaged in storage, 1161 in 
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a total of 23 million tons of waterborne traffic was handled by the 
Port District in Chicago. The port of Chicago (Illinois, Indiana) 
handled more than 60 million cargo short tons of water-borne traffic. 



Railroads : Chicago is served by 26 railroad trunk lines termi- 
nating, radiating or passing through it. In mid-fifties it had more than 
165 railroad yards within the city which facilitated loading, unloading 
and assembling of railroad cars. It had 2 major railroad belt lines 
that cut across all the incoming and outgoing railroad lines; they were 
the Indiana Harbour Belt Line and the Elgin Joliet and Eastern 
Railway. The railroads in Chicago have developed a cellular pattern and 
are a good indication of the sequential stages of the city's developmen. 
This pattern was developed because the railroads while entering the 
built up areas of the city followed the streets and became cellular, 
and, after crossing the built up area, they radiated to their destinations 
following the shortest route. The importance and the number of 
raiways reaching Chicago is in part indicated by the solid band of 
steel that lies through the southern portion of the city. The intra- 
city pattern of railroads, normally running north-south, largely 
stimulated the residential development both in the north and the south 
of the city. Furthermore, there is a wide range of commuter-trains 
connecting Chicago with the adjoining cities within the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area. These are the fast trains and are scheduled to 
suit the large number of commuters, both factory labour and white- 
collar, employed in the city. 



Chicago is a major inter-regional trucking centre; it operates 
various trucking lines both for its immediate hinterland and also 
across the nation. A large number of these centres are on the west, 
and a few just northeast of the Central Business District. As a measure 
of the fast and quick truck-service, it may be pointed out that over- 
night delivery of goods can be effected for a distance of about 400 to 
500 miles from Chicago. An interesting pattern of trucking is the 
loading and unloading facilities, where long distance cargo is loaded 
and unloaded and from where special delivery trucks deliver the con 
signments to the various consigness in the city. This circumstance, 
at any rate, minimizes, the traffic harads and congestion in the streets 
of Chicago. It should, however, be mentioned that the through pas- 
senger traffic intending to by-pass Chicago is facilitated by the presence 
of the Lake Shore Drive, — a multi-line highway running parallel to 
the shore of Lake Michigan. 
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RAILROAD FOCUS ON CHICAGO 

and the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway 
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Elsewhere, there are planned shopping centres with concentrated 
commercial development, and parking facilities for the customers. 
This stands out as a contrast to the scores of miles of poorly developed 
commercial land uses. 

Aside from these commercial facilities, there is the ubiquitous 
convenience-goods store with the nearby-located professional service 
establishments: the drug store, the laundry and the saloon. These 
establishments constitute the neighbourhood commercial centres, and 
are widely spread out throughout the city. 

Transportation: 

* The city of Chicago combines in itself the locational adventages 
of land, water and air transportation. The growth of the various media 
of transportation from time to time has produced far reaching effects 
in the urban pattern of Chicago. It may be emphasized that the ease 
of transportation in Chicago and Chicago's role as the major trans- 
portation centre of an inter-regional and even national significance 
have been one of the chief contributory factors in the general economic 
prosperity of Chicago. 

Re-emphasizing its importance, Chicago has the world's largest 
railroad centre, has the world's busiest airport, and is connected with a 
7000-mile system of river and barge inland waterways, and operates as 
the largest inland port handling the Great lakes and sea-borne traffic; 
besides, it is a major focus for transcontinental trucking traffic. Chicago 
harbour and Calumet harbour together are the great outlets for the 
the gateways through which passes a viariety of goods and raw mate- 
rials. The Chicago harbour specially handles large amount of traffic in a 
variety of raw materials needed for the industries located on the north 
and south branches of Chicago river; in addition, it handles a large 
amount of package goods and occasional passenger traffic. The 
Calument harbour handles a large proportion of heavy raw materials, — 
coal, iron, sand, limestone, etc. needed for the industries located on 
the south side. The completion of the St. Lawrence seaway opened 
in 1959 marked a new epoch in the navigational history of Chicago. 
In 1964, the number of foreign-ports ships arrived in Chicago was 
674. 

A direct consequence of the Chicago River traffic for industrial 
and other purposes is the often opening up the road-bridges; across 
the Chicago river. Since the river passes through almost the heart of 
the city, this circumstance causes serious traffic congestion. In 1951, 
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from time to time both as a consequence of the internal growth of the 

population of the city and as an inter-regional centre with multifarious > 

commercial inter-connections. It was faced with the challenge of either 

to cope up with the increasing prosperity of the city and the region 

and effectively discharge its commercial function, or to fade into 

insignificance and allow some other competitor within or without to 

take its place. It has been mentioned earlier that the Central Business 

District could not grow outwards for it is bound by the four formidable 

barriers, water on the two sides and railroad yards on the third side, 

and railroad yards on the fourth. The Central Business District, 

however, kept pace with the times and observed a vertical growth; 

it credits itself with a group of huge sky-scrapers. ^ 

The highest densities of pedestrian traffic are generated in the 
Central Business District, a direct reflection of the large retail outlets 
in the loop. Private automobile traffic and public transit agencies 
bring in an ever-increasing number of persons in the Central Business 
District, as potential customers, clientele, and employees in the various 
establishments and offices of the loop, observable specially during the 
rush hours. Tt has been estimated that more than 12,000 pedestrians 
pass by each store-frontage in the loop. To facilitate the in-bound and ? 

out-bound passengers to the railroad operate all through; the street 
cars ply on the roads. In spite of these facilities, there is an ever- 
continous stream of automobiles flowing up and down the loop, creating 
as they do, serious traffic congestions. The small number of under- 
ground and multi-storey parking garrages and the absence of parking 
lots further add to traffic congestion; occasionally an automobile crawls 
through in this area more slowly than the horse-drawn carriage of the t 

earlier days. 

The street pattern in the Central Business District is, as it 5s 
for most of Chicago, rectangular in pattern, and accordingly com- 
mercial densities have particularly developed at the intersections of 
these streets. Part of the Central Business District appears to resemble 
a rectangular canyon area with the streets flanked by huge vertically- 
rising multi-storey structures. 

In other parts of the city, the rectangularily of the street- 
pattern has largely influenced the ribbon-like (linear) pattern of 
commercial establishments. Since these are main streets alternating a 
distance of one mile, they have largely developed linear type of 
commercial land uses. At intersections of these streets, there is a 
criss-cross pattern of commercial land uses. 
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lake front Gold Coast Area, north of the Chicago Harbour. On the 
other hand, however, certain areas of lower densities in the neighbour- 
hood of industrial areas might not be the higher income, higher 
literacy and comparably attractive homes. 

In general, it may be safely remarked that the residential areas 
to the north, north-east and north-west of the city, central south-east 
and southwest show higher income, higher literacy and a greater 
proportion of attractive single-family houses. 

It may, however, be mentioned in passing that 15% of Chicago's 
population is foreign born. The foreign population is, in many 
instances, concentrated in certain definite localized areas, each group 
distinguishable from the other on the basis of nationality, or in some 
cases race and culture, China Town, Little Sicily, Arab community, 
Greek community, and German community are some of the multifa- 
rious exmples. Of all, the highly concentrated Negro area, known as 
the "Black Belt" is located north-south, beginning a little distance 
south of the Central Business District of Chicago presenting a ribbon 
pattern of occupance. 

Commercial Functions of Chicago 

Commerce has played an exceedingly important part in shap- 
ing the city's pattern. Chicago is by far the largest wholesale and 
retail trade centre of the midwest. It prides itself with an extremely 
intricate pattern of the various media of transportation which facilitate 
the movement of the Voluminous amount of goods, both for wholesale 
and retail distribution within the city and its expanding inter-regional 
hinterland. Added to these, Chicago itself is a major manufacturing 
centre whose products range from the huge agricultural machinery to 
small delicate electrical fittings, and accordingly, the commercial 
establishments of the city act as the outlets for many of its products. 

The Central Business District of Chicago is known as the Loop, 
becau.se the overhead railways circle around it. It is usually bound by 
the Michigan avenue to the east, Chicago river to the north and the 
west, and the railroad yards to the south. One of the most characteristic 
features of the loop has been its stability since the earliest times of 
the growth of Chicago. It has been permanently fixed at the place 
which the Geographers term as "the original point of attachment", 
meaning thereby the original nucleus from which the city radiated 
spatially outwards. The Central Business District grew in importance 
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In 1950, the average density of popt.lat.on wiOnn the cUy was ertunttd 
at 17,000 persons per square mile. It is. however, implied **<***;*» 
many differences in densities within the city. Densities of over 70 000 
™ per square mile stand out in typical contrast to densities 
Hither areas, of as low as a 1000 persons (and in .some 
instances even below that figure) per square mile At any rate 
^Outstanding features of population distribution m Chicago are 
summarized below. 

In the neighbourhood of the Chicago Harbour (the intersection 
of east-west Madison and North-south State, -the base lines) an area 
roughly about 8 square miles, semi circular in shape (as it is bound by 
Lake Michigan to the East) shows low densities of population with a 
maximum of 21,000 to a low of about 10,000. Encircling this area, 
a much larger area, roughly about 16 miles long and 6 miles wide, 
Shows as a general rule, high densities of population ranging from 
kbout 70,000 to about 30,000 per square mile. The last mentioned 
area wherever it is crossed by the north and south branches of the 
Chicago river, and the navigational canal, shows appreciably low 
densities of population. With increasing distance from these areas, the 
densities of population per square mile decrease. There is, however, a 
barked tendency for increasing densities of population to lean toward 
the Eastern margin than the Western margin of the city, and this is 
easily explained on the basis of the much attractive lake-frontage on 
the eastern side of the city. Furthermore, there are considerable parcels 
of land to the north-west, mid central-west, southwest, and particularly 
to the south of the city which hold prospects for more residential 
development. 

Interesting as the pattern of the distribution of population 
densities appears, there are marked differences among them with regard 
to the nature of residential buildings, the degree of literacy, and the 
range of annual income of the inhabitants. As an extreme generaliza- 
tion, though not void of basic truth, a large number of densely peopled 
areas are also at the same time relatively lower income areas, deterio- 
rated physical buildings, and lower density literacy groups. Reversing 
the statement, the lower density areas are, at the same time, the higher 
income, higher literacy and more attractive residential areas. The 
general exception to this statement is that some areas may stand out 
conspicuous among their neighbours: such as the huge apartment 
buildings (esneciallv with the lake frontage as in the Hyde Park area 
east of the Illinois Central tracks) which may account for high densities, 
jbut they may not necessarily be otherwise poor areas in income of 
literacy. A similar circumstance appears to operate in the case of the 
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was called upon to discharge as the metropolis of the pro ^ousjrr^- 
we^ThTt further heightened its prestige as an urban ^centre and helped 
evolve its present pattern. In like manner, the development of the 
Sam plan and the continued city planning programmes were con- 
ckvea /and implemented, in relation to the localized featoes of the 
terrain Ihe Physical build of the site of Chicago, the over all economic 
iTSitoffliittab of the city, and the crystallization of the living 
aspirations of a city, bold and great. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 
The following table gives the total population and the city area- 
of Chicago for the period 1900 — 1960. 

Population growth in Chicago. 

Years Population Square miles 

1900 1,698,575 189.51 

19 10 2,185,283 189.51 

1920 2,701,705 189-27 

1930 3,376,438 207.07 

1940 3,396,808 2l2 - 89 

195 3,620,962 21292 

1960 3,550,404 

It is seen from the above table that there is a i P^omena 

TL later the city could well be said to have grown by leaps and 

SeTw^n 1930 -1940 only a low of 20,000 was added; from 1940-50 
a total increase of nearly 22,000 has been marked. 

A significant feature of the city's population growth is further 
Ulusmtttd b%e fact that the city's municipal lim.t, ; covered an * a 
of 189 51 square males in 1900, and a total of 212.92 square muesm 
1950 adding a modest total of roughly 23 square miles over a period 
rf » yea™ Ttas. while the municipal limits of the city have made 
llf aTominal addition, the city's population has made a S urpt,s,ng 
addition of roughly 2 millions over the period 1900-1950. 
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2. The selection of the strategic site of Fort Dearborn. It was 
the fore-runner of Chicago, was located at the mouth of the Chicago 
river, and contained the prospects of the interconnection between lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi waterways. This was, however, possible 
after the Indians ceded 6 square miles of land at the mouth of the 
river Chicago. 

3. The decision of the railroads to make Chicago their midwest 
centre. Beginning from 1848, — with a modest 15 miles, Chicago had 
through connections with the east in 1856, and in 1869, it was connected 
with the first trans-continental railroad from San Francisco to New 
York. 

4. The Burnham Plan for the city of Chicago of 1909. It was 
a comprehensve and bold plan incorporating the advanced ideas of the 
time in regard to an orderly and beauteous urban form, and a metropolis 
in regard to size. 

5.. The establishment of Planning agencies. These were intended 
as permanent bodies to promote city interests and comprehensively 
plan for the orderly and efficient development of the city of Chicago. 

It is significant that the above five decisions did influence in 
envolving a specific urban pattern of the city of Chicago. But it appears 
that no city is built up and evolves on the basis of decisions alone, 
despite the features of its terrain, its geomorphologic and hydrographic 
aspects. It should largely be conceded that these decisions metapho- 
rically were a drama that could have been enacted on a befitting stage. 
More specifically, certain definite aspects of location and site did enter 
as the indirect influencing factors and largely yielded to the implemen- 
tation of these decisions. To examine some of these decisions, it may be 
pointed out that the rectangular street pattern of Chicago was as much 
as part of a decision as it was a circumstance of the dead-level of the 
Lake plain on which the city of Chicago was built up. Furthermore, 
it depended on the unforessen economic development of the 
midwest as the agricultural heartland of the states that largely increased 
the economic prosperity of Chicago. It was the availability of unlimited 
water supply, and the ease of water and land transportation that 
stimuated industrial development. Furthermore, the location of Chicago 
on the route of the movement of iron from the nort-west and coal from 
the east fand south) that facilitated the location and development of 
heavy industry. Added to these, the varied functions which Chicago 
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centre, marketting place, re-routing station and a shipping outlet for 
many of the products of these agricultural regions. 

As in the field of farming, so in the field of industrial operation, 
Chicago is inter-related with an extremely large region both at 
emerges from New York in the east and ends up broadly in Milwankee 
to the north of Chicago. Chicago, by itself a major industrial and 
manufacturing centre, handles large amounts of bulk commodities, 
such as iron ore, limestone, coal, gypsum, ingots, news-print, sand and 
gravel for varied destinations in its vast hinterland, and ships a variety 
of manufactured good. As a general measure, the Port of Chicago in 
1951 handled over 34,000,000 cargo short tons of water-borne traffic 
which originated or terminated there.9 80% of the lake-wise shipments 
consist of fuel and allied products. On the strength of these transactions, 
Chicago is inter-related with an extremely large region region both at 
home and outside. 

Besides, Chicago is ideally situated in the midst of a populous 
region of U.SA.; it is the foremost city of the American heartland, 
a city which is within 500 miles of 72% of all American cities having 
a population of over 60,000. 10 

Thus, viewed at from the land, river, lake and air transportation, 
from its agricultural and industrial interconnections, and from its 
strategic location in the American Midwest, Chicago is inter-related 
by a series of economic and cultural relationships that bind Chicago 
not only with its vast hinterland but with a large number of distant 
places over the globe. 



MAJOR DECISIONS AFFECTING CHICAGO'S 
GROWTH AND PATTERN 

It has been pointed out, that 5 major decisions, though arbitarily 
selected, have influenced Chicago to assume its present urban pattern n 
They are as follows: 

1. The Federal Land Survey enacted in 1785. It prescribed 
square-mile land sections with rectangular pattern of streets and land 
sub-division, — a characteristic of land division and settlement in the 
midwest. Chicago accordingly was so sub-divided and typically it has 
8 blocks per mile north to south and 16 blocks east to west. 
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In general, most of the ground surface of Chicago is a drained 
marsh land; the relatively levelled land is the product of enormous 
£Smd glacial deposits, kLwn as till, which has filled in the ongina^ 
K of tocography. The parent rocks lay hidden beneath the glacial 
debits, *3l of I varying depth. A site, like the above offered a 
chaJknge for huge building construction, for the building-foundation 
could hardly penetrate to the parent rock. Chicago accepted this 
sital challenge. It inserted a steel frame into its yielding mud and built 
up on it in 1880, for the first time in architectural history, the sky- 
scraper which has revolutionised urban skylines all the world over. 

Thus the lacustrine plain, the water divide, the muddy (silty 
to clayey) soil, the lake-shore and the river-pattern are the major 
elements of site on which stands the city of Chicago. 

Situation of Chicago : Certain aspects of the situation of Chicago 
have been previously touched upon while narrating the city's growth 
historically; only a few points will here be discussed. 

Of the greatest consequence to Chicago's situation is the location 
of Chicago at the southewestera — most extremely of lake Michigan, 
a circumstance which has been well demonstrated by its role as the 
point of break of bulk between the 700Omile long of river and barge 
route of inland waterways and the Great Lakes, and, through this, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway to overseas ocean traffic. Furthermore, over- 
land transportation originating in the whole of the mid-western region 
of the US. focuses on Chicago, for it is the nearest outlet for them 
for the Great Lakes port, or even beyond. This circumstance operates 
with an equal emphasis when, through the same means, foreign imports 
are handled for these regions by Chicago. The railroads both from 
the north-west and the north-east faced the barrier of lake Michigan 
and, therefore, swing to the lake's south-western-most point of the lake, 
— the city of Chicago. Unlike many cities which prospered in the 
early days of river transportation and later on faded away owing to 
the competition of railroads, Chicago has all along grown from 
strength to strength both in the important days of river transportation 
and the railroad age. Added to these, air transportation furthered the 
transportation al links of Chicago with an ever-widening zone, both at 
home and abroad. These transportational arteries opened up a vast 
and rich area: the agricultural belts of the midwest. It appears that 
Chicago is surrounded by the fruitbelt to the east, the cornbelt to the 
south, the diary belt to the immediate north and north-west, and the 
wheat belt to the distant west and north west. Chicago is the collection 
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THE SITE AND SITUATION OF CHICAGO 

tv,,. ritv of Chicago is located on the 
THe Site of Chicago : M«" ^ afterwards known 
lake plain carved out by the then .Ctofo ^to*M To ^ ^ 

„ Lake Michigan^). For mos . parut . * ^Sg over a small area, 
of the city there are small rounded hius ^ aciation . The two 

,he remants of the terminal ^f wer * first , in the north 
oudets for the melt- water^onateM:chg rte) ^ second in the 
the Chicago river (also known as & ^ rise ffl the land 

rtt£sa , =£aiaS'Asr-=s 

in canoes in the marsh '"^^todtMr marks the Central Busmess 

^d in some instances to a height of W feet so ^ 

rf transport may be "«!™*^\*w depressed and buried. To 
adjacent two-storey ho ^fJ*' s „^ was T employed; this was to 
w 4t this challenge, a *«B««^« d - ified . ^ chicngoans, 
raise the houses en-masse .to took alta" an g ^ ^ ^ 
not knowing how high *" ^fV^oiri floor level. Such a design 

t: ££ 2£ Sr«^.- — > the uncertamt,es 

river, but Chicago itself was dr amed by M;chiffm . With the 

of the Chicago tiver fl owing down jn to^ ^ ^^ 



ever 500 factories between 1945 - 1955; it created over 20,000 produc- 
tion jobs annually, and it had a total of over 1,000,000 manufacturing 
£$£ iln' aucago ' s l ? tai industrial Production stood at 17 billion 
dollars.? In Commerce, excluding the Central business District Chicago's 
hundreds of neighbourhood shopping centres did a gross business of 

^0000^1 D ° llarS ' r^^ 6 ° m P™™ and paid ove 
10,000,000 Dollars in real estate taxes^ 

The year 1959 marks another epoch in Chicago's history 
The St. Lawrence Seaway was opened which made Chicago the major 
part for Overseas Shipping. It linked the Atlantic with the Gulf through 
Hlionois-to-Gulf-Water-way and the Mississippi River. 

Chicago retains its status as the Second largest American city 
with a population in 1960 of 3,550,404 persons. The estimation by the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce and Industry of the Chicago Metro- 
politan population was 7,304,000 for 1965. 

™i» Chica ?° is the nations' largest food producer with the total 

Complex TmJ% TteZTZ mP T nt HSpeCtS of the Urba ° 
for the MetroDoIitan ™ t». 4 ' 146 '°°° for the Cit Y and 8,000,000 

cost billion" of dolte K Sy "*' ^ ** realization *"' 
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■i ,« m of Fprferallv improved river and barge routes. Chicago, 
mJe f?™,u hTrSched from Pittsburg (on the Ohio) to Omaha (on 
SS^C* * Minnesota to New Orleans in 
Sa and to the Mexican borders. Sincere ^e year, Chicago 
has enjoyed aU-water services to and from Chicago. 

Tt needs hardly be mentioned that the Chicago Merchant 

that did inspire Chicago's growth. 

For a period of two decades.roughly co^ n S ™* h l h T e 

relatively more important. 

The postwar period, however, has been onoe again one of 
active growth The 1950's have been all the more remarkable m 
S cleo-slrowth as can be witnessed by its swelling, sp.1 hng, and 
Sng ™puYation, its reactivated commercial and industrial develop- 
SandT rationally planned and expert* ~*gi I o— y 
facilities In 1950. Chicago covered an area of 212.89 square roues 
The Elation of the Chicago Standard Metropolitan Area stood a 
ISsflTOta 1950, and the population of the city was ■™£«» £ 
3 621 000. It ranked as the second largest cty ,n ^IIS.A I .1950 die 
g^oss population density of the citv of Chicago was 17,000 p^sons per 
.JTiV Between 1930 — 1955 the number of dwellings added to 
Ko "wtre cnculated to be 170,165. The city accounted 
fe3 7Z acres of recreational space which conssted of play- 
erounds play-lots smallparks, and forest preserves w,th.n the city. 
I^he of the tge nunTber of private automobiles (one automobi e 
~r4.4 penions) more than 1,184,000 persons employed in the aty 
Shr depended on public transportation^ Furthermore Chicago , » the 
largest railroad center in the world; .t possessed 250freieht vards b 
S trank lines railroads, and handled 4.000,000 carloads of f reigM 
everv vearS The Midway Airport, occupvin!! a square mile of area 
wSTe city of Chicago" wa, the world's busies, dvfl: airport m-sured 
bv the number of commercial aircraft using the airport. More than 201, 
SiedulTand, more than 150 non-schduled flights were observed on 
an average day, it handled more than 7,600,000 passenger movement^ 
every^r* In the field of Industrial development Ch.cago area added 
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of houses along the lake shore; 4-storeyed standard hotels cropped up; 
the numerous gullies which ran through the muddy land of Chicago's 
central area were filled in; streets and side- walls were constructed; 
and more important than these, the first railroad (second-hand locomo- 
tive and two cars 1 ) made its appearance and run for a magnificient 
distance of 5 miles towards the west of Chicago. 

In 1855, its population rose up to 156,0002. In 1866, Chicago 
made way for the location of the stockyards, outside its then-southern 
limits, only to realize that before long it came to occupy the central 
place with the evential growth of the city. In 1871, a great fire, 
lasting for over 25 hours almost razed a large part of the city of 
Chicago to a heap of ashes; the fire destroyed 2,124 acres in central 
Chicago, burnt 17,450 homes, made 90,000 homeless, and destroyed 
property worth 200,000,000 dollars which incidentally was 1/3 of the 
entire wealth of Chicago.3 

No misfortune obstructed the onward march of Chicago; with 
a befalling calamity its citizenry showed greater determination, not 
only to bear and overcome it, but even to strain every nerve to achieve 
something more grand, more beautous, and more lasting. The growth 
of Chicago can be measured from the fact that its population rose 
from 50 individuals in 1830 to over a million in 1890, an increase of 
20,000 times in a brief span of 60 years. 

1893 marks another epoch in Chicago's history, for in that 
year, the World Columbian Exposition was arranged, Daniel Burnham, 
whose name for ever is associated with the original plan of Chicago, 
directed the building operations. The exposition, aside from its other 
laudable influences in world contacts, itself laid the foundation for 
a new approach to architecture and a new growth of permanent 
buildings. 

By 1900, Chicago was far ahead of many of its competitors; 
it was the second largest city in U.S.A., conceding the first position 
only to New York. In the same year, the Chicago sanitary and Ship 
canal closely followed the Illionois and Michigan canal and inter 
connected the Mississippi with Lake Michigan. In 1922, the Calumet 
Sag channel connected the Mississippi with Lake Michigan, thereby 
adding another artery of transportation to the fast growing Chicago 
area. But the year 1933 marks an important era in the navigational 
history of Chicago, for in that year the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
canal, which had reversed the flow of the Chicago river, was connected 
with the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway, which connected Chicago with 7000 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Before the white man's advent on the scene the site of ^Chicago 
had served the Indians as a vantage point at which the lake craft on the 
Skel^hiZ loaded and unloaded its cargo and earned it overland 
» the Des Raines river which flows down two the Mississipp. river. 
Cs °entefore the Americanization of Chicago its importance 
had beeTrealized as a focal point on which converged die most impor- 
^tSdwa^aysofNorAAmericaButtheearly^e^tars 

were also not too late to discover the strategic site of Chicago. 
AWaeteTby future prospects of the area, the early explorers secured 
a^gSion in theyear 1795, » Indian, <****££££ 
of land at the mouth of the' river Chicago. As a military strategy, 
te Dealm was erected on it. By 1827, the plans for oot^ucteiga 
£tf between the Chicago river flowing to lake Michigan ^*e I*s 
Pbines flowing into the Mississippi were being actively considered. 
Y* in 1830 So chiefly consisted of a few log cabins which occupied 
knd outside die Fort Dearborn. The maximum extention of Chicago 
waffor a smgte solitary mile from the mouth of Chicago river ,n Lake 
Mchigan to the confluence of the north and south tacterf the 
So river; even this single mile -as intermittently deveoped. It 
r^milation consisted of only 50 individuals. In 1833, uncago was 
ST™ rated aTa village, and the same year saw the earhest navigattonal 
= which was the clearance of a sand bar which threatened 
toXke the mouth of the Chicago river. Yet a**J^ 
insecurity, and the occupation of the surrounding land by the Indians, 
X whom the relations were occassional^ strained persisted as an 
onen challenge .Finallv, an agreement was signed on the 26th ot 
Smber 1833 between 76 Indian Chiefs and the Government by which 
ESS to unove west of the Mississippi River, in 1835 which year 
tot? «b the turning point in Chinos history _ At the tone 
of finally vacating Chicago, more than 4 to 5 thousand Indians gathered 
to So and made a festive war dance with open arms; the Indians 
far Numbered the local citizenry, and if only desired, the Indians 
could have easily massacred the whole white population without a 
living soul to tell the story." 

Once security was established, Chicago embarked on an energetic 
career of a boom city. Year by year, and decade by decade, rt progressed; 
in 1848 it had been linked with eastern U.S.A. with telegraph, and the 
Ulionois and Michigan canal connected the Mississppi with Lake 
MchSan; by 1850 it had firmly established itself with a fan" number 
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It is aimed in this study: 

1) to present a brief historical sketch of the city of Chicago, 

2) to analyse the significance of the site and situation of 
Chicago and their influence on the growth of the city, 

3) to examine critically the major decisions which have 
contributed to the development of the urban pattern 
of Chicago, 

5) to synthesise an over-all picture of the primary functions 
of Chicago. 

It is intended that an interpretation of the above features of 
the city will help disclose the complexity of the urban pattern of 
Chicago. It will at the same time, unfold certain major factors that 
have influenced Chicago in assuming its present position as a major 
city of world-wide significance. 
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THE URBAN PATTERN OF CHICAGO. 



By 

Dr. Ghouse Munir Ahmed 

M.A., LL.B., M.Sc, Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Associate. Professor of Geography, 

College of Arts, 

Baghdad. 

The growth of world urbanization in recent years has been one 
of the most spectacular aspects of man's occupance of the Earth. 
A large number of economic and sociological factors, among various 
others have been the chief contributory accelerators to the rejuvenation 
of old urban centres and the evolution of the new ones. With the 
increasing growth in technology, the age old economic institutions of 
production, distribution and exchange of national and mter-national 
wealth are experiencing a fast metamorphosis; a large number of older 
urban centres have already shed off their older garb and have dressed 
into the newer ones. The miracle of fast, economic, and efficient 
means of transportation has enabled even the remotest areas to establish 
worldwide inter-connections. 

Cities have not escaped the effects of changing economic and 
social environments. On the contrary, cities have grown in importance 
with these changes. Cities have been called upon to discharge an 
ever-increasing domain of multifarious functions. They are the focal 
points on which converage the trade routes; they are the seat of 
learning, art, and religion; they are the abode of commerce, work and 
residence. 

Since Geography is primarily concerned with the interpretation 
of areal differences, Urban Geography assumes a specialized approach 
of intepretating the areal differences as applied to cities. Urban Geogra- 
phy takes a comprehensive view of both the processes and products 
of urbanization. It is interested in analysing the sequential development, 
site and situation, form and function, and the problems and solution 
of urban centres. 
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You shall surely be tried: Muslims are addressed after the 
losses of the battle of Uhud. 

Who were given the Book: I.e. the Jews. 

God took compact: A reference to the Qur'anic doctrine that 
the Jews falsified their holy texts, cf. e.g. II, 77ff. and notes 
thereon. 

Who remeber God, standing and sitting and on their sides: 

This is a hint probably at various corporal movements in an 
Islamic ritual prayer — except in the last case, i.e. 'on their sides'. 
Even this latter posture could be considered in case that the 
prayer-maker is ill or wounded. Otherwise, the sense of the whole 
passage may be general, since A Muslim has to remember God in 
all his acts and thoughts, cf. e.g. II, 147. 
The Fire: I.e. Hell. 

A caller: This is apparently a reference to M. 
Thy Messengers: I.e. M. and other divine Messengers like 
Moses and Jesus. 

The one of you is as the other: ba'dukum min ba'd: This may 
also mean that men and women have a common origin, i.e. all arc 
created from one single soul, cf. IV, 1 and note thereon. Or, that 
men are as much a cause for the creation of women as women are 
a cause for the creation of men. 

Who emigrated: I.e. the Muslims who left with M. in 622 
A.D. and chose to make Medina their centre for propagating Islam. 

And were expelled: This is a reference to the state of fear 
and persecution under which Muslims and M. lived in Mecca before 
their emigration to Medina, cf. the previous note. This Muslim 
emigration starts a new era in the call of M., it starts also the 
Islamic calender, the Anno Hegirae in 622 A.D. 

Gardens: jannat: Or in the singular form jannah, i.e. garden; 
in both forms the reference is to Paradise. 

Let it not delude thee: The reference is apparently to M. 

People of the Book: I.e. Jews and Christians. 

Sent down unto you: The reference is to the Q. and the 
Muslims. Cf. II. 3 and note thereon. 

Not selling the signs of God: 'Signs', i.e. verses. For the 
explanation of this cf. note on v. 184. 

O believers: The reference is to Muslims. 
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The people have gathered: The reference is to the Meccans 
who called for the battle of Uhud. 

That is Satan frightening his friends: A hint at the non- 
Muslim groups of Medina, who tried to dissuade the Muslims 
from fighting in Uhud. 
170—200 Let them not grieve thee: M. is addressed, he is told that 
he should not be grieved by any sarcastic or inimical remarks on 
the battle of Uhud by the Hypocrites of Medina, Jews and pagan 
Arab and half-hearted Muslims are all included. 

The indulgence: The Qur'anic word is numli, which can also 
mean, 'respite', the reference in both cases is to the deferring of 
punishment till the Judgement Day. 

Awaits them: I.e. on the Judgement Day. 
The state in which you are: I.e. the situation in which 
devoted Muslims were mixed with Hypocrites, cf. note on v. 161 
above The reference may also be to the whole situation in which 
the Muslim community in the III year A.H. (625 A.D.) found 
itself. 

The Unseen: Cf. note on this expression in II, 3. 
Who are niggardly: As a statesman as well as a Prophet M. 
in Medina needed more and more money to run the administration 
and other needs of a personal nature. The institution of fixed alms 
in the form of zakah, see index on this term, is Meccan, but it is 
in Medina that expenditure in various forms become urgent for 
the reasons given above, and other reasons related to the Medinan 
social structure. _ 

Surely God is poor: For the occasion of this passage it is 
related that the Medinan Jews made fun of the fact that God 
needs to be helped by way of spending in His name; cf . the previous 
note. 

Slaying the Prophets: This is an often repeated argument 

against the Jews in which there is a hint at the death of Jesus. 

A sacrifice devoured by fire: This is retold on behalf of the 

Medinan Jews who used to argue against M.'s mission by various 

Biblical arguments. The reference in the passage is to burnt offerings 

Before me: I.e. M. 

Signs: I.e. miracles: otherwise the word means verse . 

To thee: I.e. M. 

Psalms: zubur: This word is usually understood to mean, 
'Scriptures' or Scrolls, as is the case in XXVI 196. The Quranic 
word zabur is what is to be rendered, 'Psalms , as in IV, 161 and 
XVII, 57. 
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You had visited twice over: This is either a camparison 
between Badr and Uhud as regards the number of causualties and 
prisoners, or a comparison between the two battles just named 
in that in Badr Muslims completely won, and in Uhud Muslims 
were the winners at the beginning of the battle, and even at the 
end of the battle Muslims were only partly losers; since when the 
Meccans withdrew at the end of Uhud, M. asked his army to 
follow them as a gesture of being still able to fight. 

Say: M. is addressed 

And what visited you: See notes above. 

The hypocrites: Derivates of n i q in such words as nifaq, 
nafaqa, and munafiq mean 'hypocrisy' or 'hypocrite'. One of 
these words is being used now for the first time. But, as was said 
in the introductory to sura II this is a well known class that the 
Q. refers to in Medina for the first time, a class which is referred 
to in certain cases by various Other expressions, cf. e.g. II, 8 — 13. 

Or repel: Cf. note on v. 118 above. After Uhud, the class of 
hypocrites referred to in the previous note above, and the Muslim 
doubters who were not whole-hearted for fighting, all these take 
their fair share of the blame. Ibn Ubayy, indeed, is said to have 
lost all his former attraction that he had had until the battle of 
Uhud took place. 

How to fight: qital: This is told on behalf of the Hypocrites, 
cf. the previous two notes above. The passage can also be read 
as follows: 'real fighting*. This latter version cannot be told of Ibn 
Ubayy and his followers who went out first to fight and changed 
their mind later on just before the beginning of the battle, cf. note 
on v. 118 above. 

Who said of their brothers: qalu li: Lit. said to. This said 

on behalf of the Hypocrites, cf. the previous notes above, 'brothers' 

may refer to the Medinan Muslims who were killed in Uhud, or 

the reference may be to those Medinans who participated in Uhud. 

God's way: That is, the fighting for the cause. 

Joyful in those who remain behind: This is retold on behalf 
of those Muslims who died (as martyrs) for the cause. They are 
said to be alive with God expecting good news of the Muslims 
of this earthly world, i.e. expecting them to die also for the cause. 

Who answered: Or responded. The reference is to those who 
followed M. and fought with him in Uhud. 

The people said: The reference is to the non-Muslim population 
of Medina. 
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Security: A reference to the retiring of the enemy at the 
end of Uhud, a fact that gave the tired Muslims great relief and 
peace. 

Thinking of God: This is a hint at those doubting Muslims 
who were half-hearted. 

The pagans: al-jahiliyah: This is a word derived from jhl, i.e. 
to be stupid or to behave in a barbaric way. The term al-Jahffiyah 
is used in the Q. in a technical term to mean, 'the times, the men 
and the institutions of pre-Islamic Arabia'; hence, the word here 
can, as it is generally understood to, mean, 'paganism'. 

A part in the affair: I.e. the decision to fight within Medina 
and not outside the city, a decision that was discarded. 

The thoughts in the breasts: The 'heart' is usually the sanctuary 
of thoughts and thinking, cf, e.g. XXII, 45, 'hearts to understand 
with . . . hearts within the breasts'. 

The day of the two hosts encountered: That is the Muslims 
and the Meccans at the battle of Uhud. 
150—69 Be not as the unbelievers: A reference to the non-Muslim 
faction of Medina who did not want any fighting for a cause 
they did not believe in. 

Thou wast gentle: The reference is to M. 

Take counsel with them: M. is advised here to give considera- 
tion to the opinion of others a characteristic that he displayed in 
the Medinan period quits naturally. 

To be fraudulent: yaghulla: Some Muslims were discontented 
with whatever share they received from the battles or the f.ghtmg 
thev took part in. It is also related that some were thinking loudly 
about what they considered injustice. Both the Arabic expression 
and its English rendering mean not only material but also moral, 
in this case religious, deceiving. 

Gehenna: One of many names for Hell used in the Q. 

Homecoming: ma*ir: Lit. end, destiny or destination. 

His signs: I.e. the verses of the Q. that are revealed by God 

In manifest error: A reference to the state of paganism, cf 
note on v. 148 above. 
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Faint not: A reference to the loss of Uhud by the Muslims. 
A like wound: I.e. the battle of Badr, cf . sura VIII. 
\ Days: ayyam: Sing, yawm, the word means 'battle'. 

"\ Straggled: jahadu: This word and other derivatives of the 

/ same root are used in the Q. in their primary sense. In post- 
Qui'anic times jihad, from the same root jhd was used in a 
technical sense to mean, 'holy war'. 

Longing for death: Jews and Hypocrites of Medina may have 
I slendered the Muslims that God forsake them at Uhud, even some 

of the Muslims must have felt sorry for their losses. The present 
verse argues on the basis that what else could Muslims expect 
from entering a battle other than killing and being killed. 

Muhammad is naught but a Messenger: The enemy at Uhud 
believed or simply spread the rumours that M. was killed, a fact 
that added to the misfortunes of the Muslims. 

Turn about on his heels: This is metaphorically meant, it says 
that Muslims should not leave Islam even if M. passed away. 
The other world: I.e. life after death. 

Thousands: ribbiyun: Az-Zamakhshari and ar-Raghib in his 
al-Mufradat and other authorities believe the word here to be 
•another form like rabbaniyun, i.e. masters (of the Jewish law), 
cf. note on v. 78 above. It is possible that the word points merely 
to the quantity. The word under consideration, like few other 
words in the Q., is mentioned only once, however, 

O believers: Le. the Muslims of Medina. 

Blasted them: This is a reference to the partial Muslim victory 
at the beginning of Uhud. 

That you longed for: The reference is to the Muslim victory 
that was missed, cf. the previous note above. 

That desire this world: A hint at those archers who left their 
places and went to plunder the enemy. 

He turned you from them: A reference to the parting of the 
archers from their places, cf. the previous note above. 

You were going up: A reference to the fleeing of the Muslim 
army in the middle of Uhud. 

Grief on grief: A reference to various sad events in Uhud, 
such as the loss of the battle, the loss of many dead, the confusion 
in the Muslim army that resulted for a while in killing fellow- 
Muslims and so on. 
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Their riches ... children: Cf. note on v. 8 above 

The likeness of that they expend: In the Constitution of 
Medina M. made it an obligation on the Jews and the pagan Arab 
faction of the city to help materially in such urgent cases like an 
attack on the city. Such contributions are being slendered in the 
passage above. 

Take not for your intimates: Cf. notes on w. 94ff. above 
and esp. note on v. 108. 

All of it: Cf. e.g. notes on II, 3, 85, 130 and m, 75. 

Their guile: The reference is to the Jews. 

When thou wentest forth: The reference is to M. and to the 
battle of Uhud, cf . notes on Uhud in the introductory to the present 
sura. 

Two parties: A hint at the wavering of two dans to retire 
before the beginning of Uhud, and how they changed their mind 
and stayed with M. Out of the thousand that went out of Medina 
to fight at Uhud, some three hundred under the leadership of Ibn 
Ubaw retired, justifying the withdrawing by claiming that there 
was going to be no real fighting, cf. Ill, 161. The real reasons 
are that Ibn Ubayy advised to stay in Medina, yet he was over-ruled 
by the hot-headed, as is mentioned in the introductory note to 
this sura, and because Ibn Ubayy and his followers never were 
whole-hearted Muslims, they are referred to as 'the Hypocrites . 
120-^9 With three thousand angels: The battle of Badr, cf . sura VIII, 
is hailed in the Q. as being won with the help of the angels. 

No part of the matter is thine: On M.'s loss of a tooth and 
his face being wounded in the battle of Uhud he seems to have 
exlaimed how his own people should do that to him, whereas he 
only wants their good. According to another tradition M^ may 
have even cursed and asked God to punish the Meccans; hence, 
the present verse could be even read to be as a blame agamst M. 

Doubled: ad'af: Sing, di'f , i.e. doubled; hence the plural form 
should be taken to mean, 'doubled several times'. As to 'usury 
see note on II, 276. 

The Messenger: I.e. M. . 

Garden: This is one of many names applied to Paradise in 

the Q. 

Institutions: sunan: Sing, sunnah, i.e. tadition or institution. 

The land: ard: This word when met conjoined to the word 
'heaven' is usually understood to mean, 'earth', otherwise, it simply 
means, 'land' or even a mere 'plot'. 
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His Messenger: The reference is to M. 

In surrender: muslimun: 

God's bond: 'Bond' stands for habl, lit. cord or string. 

Do not scatter: I.e. as disunited and warring tribes. 

You became brothers: I.e. as fellow-Muslims between whom 
all fighting is barred, cf. e.g. IV, 94. 

A pit of Fire: A reference to the pre-Islamic animosity 
between the two Arab tribes of Medina and their continuous wars. 
100—19 One nation: See notes on unmmah in II, 135 and imam in 
II, 118. 

Fell into variance: This is a well-known Qur'anic doctrine 
that former believing communities, esp. Jews and Christians, 
are separated into parties and sects, hence the need for Islam cf 
e.g. XXIII, 55. 

The day: I.e. the Judgement Day. 
To thee: I.e.M. 

You are the best nation ever brought forth to men: 'Nation' 
stands for urn man, on which see note on v. 100 above and the 
references given there. As Islam is the most perfected form of 
the divine messeges, then the Muslim community is the best, cf. 
notes on Islam and Muslim in vv. 30 and 75ff. above in this sura. 

Ungodly: fasiqun: Cf. note on II, 93. 

They will not harm you: A reference to various ideological 
and social frictions between Jews and Muslims of Medina, frictions 
that are mentioned with some detail in this and the previous sura. 

A bond of the people: 'Bond' habl, lit. cord or string. Here it is 
a reference to the state of alliance between the Jewish tribes of 
Medina and stronger Arab tribes in pre-Islamic times. 

Slew the Prophets: A reference to the killing of Jesus, cf. note 
on v. 47 above. 

God's sign: I.e. the verses of the Q., the reference is to 
those: Jews who were converted to Islam; or verses of the Bible, 
if the reference is to those Jews (and Christians) who are good 
and pious in the eyes of God. 

Bowing themselves: This is a reference to one of the corporal 
movements in a ritual Islamic prayer. 'Bowing' here stands for 
yasiudun. which is otherwise translated by Arberry as 'prostrating'. 
In v. 38 above both movements of ruku' and sujud, i.e. bowing 
and prostrating respectively, are mentioned; in ruku' the head does 
not touch the ground, whereas in sujud it does. 
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Whoso desires another religion than Islam: Q. the prev.ous 
note above, and note on III, 30. As islam is surrendenng ones 
wdf to God, henee followers of other divme «■■*•»»' ls ° 
Muslims, though only in the most general sense of the term. 

How shall God guide a people: The reference is to the Jews, 
cf. the previous varies. 'People' translates qawm, winch stands 
for a group of men of any size. 

The creed of Abraham: Cf . note on III, 30. 

The first House establishtd for the people: This is a reference 
to the sanctuary in Mecca. As said in the note on II, 108 the 

Actuary ^ 

a centre of attention. Here it is declared to be the firs House 

for worshipping God. This holy House is directly related to 

K^?i^y rciated to tbe m v itml re oS 

two out of five articles of faith are related to Mecca, cf . also notes 
on II 136ff Mecca is related to another doctrine, namely the 
creed'of Abraham', cf. v. 30 above and commentary, and notes 
on w 75ff above. 'Peoole' translates an-nas, i.e. men or mankind, 
sing, insan, i.e. man. Thus, Abraham being made the first pure 
Muslim, and M. the last Messenger to preach the same pu»ft™ 
of Abraham's Islam, it is no wonder then that the Meccan sanctuary 
should be the 'first House' for all men, i.e. for all Mudmu. 
As the verse ends: 'A guidance to all beings al-'alamin, one gatter 
that an-nas in the passage means a bigger number than the followers 
of Muhammad. 

Bekka: I.e. Mecca. The V and W are replaceable in certain 
words in Arabic. A linguistic possibility makes Bekka another 
name for the sanctuary of Mecca; Bekka as being derived from 
tabakk, i.e. get crowded, a reference to the crowding at the time 
of pilgrimage in pre-Islamic times. 

In security: A reference to the sacredness of the Meccan 
territory before and in Islam. Cf. notes on II, 139ff. 

Duty of all men: Cf. notes on II, 192f. 'Men' an-nas, i.e. 
the Muslims. 

Why do you bar from God's way: For the occasion of this it 
is related that the Jews of Medina used to arouse former enmities 
between the two main Arab tribes of Aws and Khazraj. 

O believers, if you obey a sect: 'Sect' fariq, lit. part or section, 
Cf . the previous note above. 
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Before your Lord: I.e. on the Judgement Day. 

The common people: Cf. notes on II, 73 and III, 19. The term 
ummiyun {pagans ?) is retold by God on behalf of the Jews. 

Those that sell God's convenant: For the occasion of this 
verse, there seem to be two possibilities: One general, that 
is the Qur'anic doctrine that the Jews changed their divine texts; 
the other is particular: It is related that two Medinans disputed 
regarding a certain well. M. asked the accused to make an oath 
to prove his case, the other said: 'Should he then make the oath 
and get away with it'. Hence, the verse warns against such false 
oaths, declaring that an oath is like a convenant with God. But if 
the next verse were revealed with the one under consideration, 
and in which one reads about the Jews 'twisting their tongues 
with the Book' — then the first possibility is the more likely. 

Be you masters: rabbaniyun: The Jews here are addressed. 
The term used here is* related to rabb, i.e. Lord. It is actually 
equal to the word rabbin, i.e. an authority on the Jewish law. 
The Q. in this verse admonishes the Jews, however, or the religious 
authorities at least, not to belie M. 

75—99 A Messenger confirming what is with you: The 'Messenger* 
here is M. On the notion of 'confirmation* see note on v. 2 in 
this sura. Cf. also other passages, e.g. that Jesus fortold the 
message of M. (LXI, 6) and that Islam is the perfection of the 
divine message (V, 5) and that M. is the last of the Prophets of 
God (XXXIII, 40). 

You shall help him: The Jews (and Christians) are called 
upon by God to 'help' M. After M. came to Medina both 
he and the Q. called the Medinan Muslims 'the Helpers'; so also 
the Apostles of Jesus are called the same (III, 45). The term 
used in all these cases is derived always from the same root 
nsr. 

My load: isri: From isr, lit. knot or load, the word is used here 
metaphorically to mean compact or covenant (m/thaq and 'ahd 
respectively), indeed, the word 'compact' is used in the same 
verse. 

To Him has surrendered: a si am: I.e. became Muslim. 

To Him they shall be returned: I.e. on the Judgement Day. 
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Mary God has chosen thee: The Islamic tradition from very 
early times kept in mind four women being the foremost in 
Heaven, namely, the mother of Moses, Mary, the first wife of M. 
and their youngest daughter. 

The Unseen: Cf. note on this expression in II, 3. 
To thee ... thout: The reference is to M. 
Jesus, son of Mary: This is the usual appellation of Jesus in 
the Q., the sonship of Jesus to God is categorically denied. 

Near stationed to God: al-muqarrabin: I.e. one of the highest 
rank in the eyes of God. 

Our submission: muslimun: Cf . note on Islam in v. 17 above. 
See also note on II, 106. 

The Messenger: I.e. Jesus. M. is also called a Messenger. 
They devised: A hint to Jewish attempt of killing Jesus. 
Cf. also not on IV, 156, below. t 

I will set thy followers above the unbelievers: <**« 
coming after Judaism is a higher religion torn the latter. 
Hence Islam, coming last is the highest divine religion, cf. v. 5. 
50-74 We recite to thee: God addresses M. 

The likeness of Jesus: The reference is to the Islamic belief 
in thTo ttaWesus is like the rest of men, except he is created 
"y a &2^ d God, without Gcxi being a father to Jesus- 

moso disputes with thee: I.e. the disputation of Christians 
with MuhLnad regarding the human nature of Jesus 

rl™ now- It is generally said by Muslims that this verse u 

£ Whe oreScl of a group of Christians from Najran. 

i^^S a number of theological questions for 

rAtt^on -d - -on* £ two p^- -J 

m T:f of ^Z C ^?^ Hel C, w. 45ff . and v. 57 



curse 

of this sura 



^y do you dispute cooceoing Abraham: Cf. note on v. 30 

^L what you know: The Jews (and possibly the Christians) 
a^reSvhaf refers to the Torah (and the Gospel). 
Why then dispute you: Cf. note on v. 30 above. 
This Prophet: I.e. M. 
Those who believe: I.e. the Muslims. 
On v. 65: Cf. note on II, 7—9. 
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20^-9 And slay such men as bid to justice: This deals with the 
Jewish Biblical history, though the passage may be calling also 
for sympathy for the killing of Muslims by their pagan opponents 
in the battles and the skirmishes of the Medinan period. 

Do thou ... Hast thou: The reference is to M. 

A portion of the Book: a. note on II, 77ff. The Jews of 
Medina are slendered and declared to know their holy texts only 
partially. 

Thou gives the Kingdom: The pronoun refers to God. It is 
said by the Muslims that this passage is occasioned by the growing 
political power of M. Muslim commentators even say that this 
passage fortells the later Muslim victories after M. 

Let not the believers: A reference to personal and tribal 
friendships and alliances between Muslims and non-Muslims of 
Medina. 

Unless you have fear of them: tattaqu: This is the Qur'anic 
origin of the Islamic tagiyyah, i.e. the permission to a Muslim, 
being under great fear of being hurt or killed, to renounce only 
verbally the belief in Islam. 
30—49 The House of Abraham and the House of Imran : Arab 
genealogists before Islam made Abraham the father of both 
Arab and Jews. From the Meccan period of the Q. Abraham was 
praised as a man of pure faith hanif, XVI, 121. 126, and M. was 
simply said to follow the example of his father Abraham, XXII, 77, 
'the creed of your father Abraham'. This creed of Abraham is 
stressed especially in the Medinan period against a background 
of Jewish opposition and continuous criticism, al, the house or the 
family of so and so. The wife of Imran: 'The wife' stands for 
imra'ah, which is the proper word that translates 'woman', thus 
'the House of Imran' standing for 'all the series of prophets 
starting with Moses and ending in Jesus, imra'ah in the text can 
mean 'the woman belonging to the House of Imran' in the same 
sense that Abraham is made father to M. and to all Muslims, cf. 
the previous note and XXII, 77. 'The woman of Imran* in the 
passage under consideration is the mother of Mary, i.e. the 
grandmother of Jesus. 

The male is not as the female: Muslim commentators believe 
that Mary's mother wished a son instead of Mary. 

At evening and dawn: This may be a hint to two of the 
Islamic five daily ritual prayers, i.e. the fifth and the first respec- 
tively. 
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passage that is understandable in its meaining and its very wording', 
Essence: Lit, mother. 

Sewerving : The Q. actually mentions, "those in whose hearts 
is sickness', the reference here may be to the Jews of Medina who 
used to ridicule the teachings of Islam. All other occurences of 
this expression are Medinan, cf. e.g. II, 9; V, 57; VIII, 51. The 
well-known class of 'Hyporcrites' manufiqun, despite the reference 
at certain places to the Jews, is composed of that group of half- 
hearted Muslims or declared pagans who followed Ibn Ubayy, 
who neither accepted Islam in the beginning nor was politically 
able to oust M. off the position he got, when he arrived Medina 
in 622 A.D. as a prophet and gradually as the sole political leader. 
A day whereon is no doubt: I.e. the Day of Judgement. 
Their riches ... children: This is an oft repeated phrase in 
the Meccan stage of the Q. in which the Q. argues against the 
pride of the Meccans in their riches and their tribalist attitude 
towards their sons, awlad, sing, walad, i.e. son. 
10—19 The two companies: The reference is to the battle of Badr,. 
cf, sura VIII. As the Muslims were victorious, the Q. refers to 
the loss of heart among Meccans by imagining the Muslim army 
as twice as what it was, or, according to how we understand the 
pronoun, as twice as what the Meccan army was. 
The Fire: A Qur'anic name for Hell. 
At the daybreak: A hint to the first of the five daily ritual 
prayers of a Muslim. 

Islam: Lit. surrender or submission, cf. XXVII, 31. 38, the 
word is used here technically to mean the religion brought by 
M. See further note on II, 106. Cf. II, 125ff. The word mnslim 
which is another derivative of the same root like Islam is used 
as early as the middle Meccan period and applied to M. and his 
followers in what seems to be a technical sense, cf. XXVII, 93 & 
XXVII, 83. 

Those who were given the Book: This is an equal expression 
to 'the People of the Book*, i.e. the Jews and the Christians. 
I have surrendered my will: See note on Islam above. 
The common folk: al-ummiyun: I.e. the Arab pagans, cf. 
note on II, 73. 

And slay the Prophet: Cf. note on II, 82. This is a common 
accusation against the Jews. 
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He has sent down: nazzala or anzala; This is one of Qur'anic 
expressions meaning, revelation of a divine message, awha is the 
proper word that is applied technically for revelation. 

The Book: I.e. the Q., cf. note on II, 1. 

Confirming: Cf. comments on 'A midmost nation' in II 138 
This is another reference to the Qur'anic theory that Islam is a 
confirmation' of previous divine message, cf. also II 3 and III 2f 
Passages in the Q. where Islam and other words' of the same 
derivation occur show further this theory of confirmation and 
basic relationship to other religions of divine origin. 

Salvation: Cf. II, 50 and commentary. 



„ : ayat: I.e. verses of the Q. (or other divine Scriptures) 
or miracles. The text must confirm which of these senses is 
meant. 

He who forms you in the womb: The reference is either to 
the creation of God of either of the two sexes, or to the various ' 
^ttt °^ vel °P me nt of man in the womb, cf. LXXV, 370. 
XAliI, 12 ff. * 

. Verses clear that are the Essence ... and others ambiguous: 

iWn 1S * * a f T 06 t0 the problem * <»nimentary and 
mterpretation of the Q. that was felt as early as the Q itself 
On the passage II 100 it was said above in the commentary how 
the opponents of the Prophet found loopholes in the fact of 

of Xa^h ^ ^^ **"* rCVeaIed in the dear A»l* 
^L?r y !u of . L Mecca * * «*H not really be so under 

e^l^ f tnbCS ^ l0CaUte - Above and ***** this the Q. 

envolves or refers to varieties of theological, social and moral 

Mfe *£ *»**.**« "* ^ *** * ^ und'stand^ 
Besides, the very literary form of the Q. leads to varieties of 
m erpretations, some of which can be really misleading Abov" £ 
Zfl th^Z™ comm ! ted to memor y generally and not probably 
until the Medinan period that it was systematically put in black 
and white. With all these the criticisms and fl/gKng of the 
opponents cf e.g. note on II, 98 above, can be added then 
one^can visualize the problematic situation of the Q. then or 

Fron! n olht PaSSage ""^ c ° nsiderati ™> 'dear' stands for muhkarn. 

«Tl ^ril^w^t W ° rds ° f the "» ~M are used 

m^toniTth, ; Y 1 ' 22) - m gathCrS that the m€a ™S <* 
munkam m the present case is as follows: <A well formulate 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF 
Sura III The House of Imran i 1 ) 

By Dr. Saleh H. al-Shamma 

This is another long sura, yet it is not as composite as many 
other long suras are. It has two main themes, first discussing 
Christianity against a background of arguing against the Jews, 
especially the Jews of Muhammad's time in Medina; second the battle 
of Uhud that took place in the third year of the Hijrah (625 A.D.) 
Hence, it can safely be said that sura III belongs to the date just 
mentioned. 

Both themes of sura III mentioned above are dealt with else- 
where in the Qur'an, though the second one, i.e. Uhud, is best m ent K> n ed 
here Uhud is the name of a mount outside Medina where the battle 
took place It was the second main battle betwien M. and his enemies, 
the first is the battle of Badr which will mimly be dealt with m 
sura VIII In Badr the Muslims were victor* us. In Uhud after a 
sure victory for Muslims first, the battle ended with a near victory 
for the pagan Meccans. Many factors are involved and some of them 
are discussed in the sura. The Muslims were too sure of themselves, 
some of the hot-headed Muslims did not agree to fight in the city 
instead of meeting the enemy out of the city, some of the archers 
defending the back of the Muslim army left their places too soon, 
despite strong warning to stay, in order to run after the fleeing enemy 
and get some spoils, the watching eyes of the later Muslim Khahd, 
then at the head of the Meccan cavalry, and many other factors, all 
contributed to a partial though not real defeat. 

The first part of the sura gives the name to the sura. By the 
family or the House of Imran the Q. means the series of Jewish 
Prophets that started by Moses and ended in Jesus Christ. 

On the formula Tn the Name of God ...', cf. note at the end of 
sura I. (i) As to the group of letters prefixed to this sura, cf. note at 
the beginning of sura IT. (!) 

1—9 There is no god but He: This expression repeated in this or 
other forms throughout the Q. consists of the first part of the 
first and most important article of faith in Islam, the other part 
is the doctrine that M. is God's (last) Messenger. 

<1) See the previous volume of this bulletin, vol. 10, pp. 37 — 62. 
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"Dinner to an Englishman is always the event of the day, 

and if at the Residency it means full dress • Dinner over 

whist always follows which lasts until mid-night. Each person 
has his own personal servant, who accompanies his master 
when he goes out to dinner, waits upon him at table, prepares 
and lights his nargileh, and when the party breaks up, escorts 
him back home through the dark and narrow streets carrying 
a lantern." 25 

But change was in the air in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. Britain had to face competion for the increasing volume of trade 
the plans for a Berlin-Baghdad Railway had to be countered, Russian 
moves allowed for, the Euphrates Company's interests protected as much 
as possible; and it is perhaps symbolic of these 'winds of change' that 
the Residency moved to new quarters in 1905. These were in Sinaq. 
Spacious, with large gardens, even a tennis court, they were the property 
of the Nawab. Crossed by what is today called 'Rashid Stree', and used 
by the retreating Turks as a militry hospital, they are actually occupied 
on the river side by the southern branch of the Rafidain Bank and 
what was formerly the Custaoms, now a Tourist Restaurant, and on the 
other side by the Telephone and Telegraph Offices. The opening of the 
new Residency led to a considerable development of the city southwards 
from Sayyid Sultan Ali to Bab al Shargi, and several distinguished houses 
were built close by. 

Numerous episodes were typical of a changing era — the Lynch 
boats were challenged by the Khederi line, Sir William Will cocks found 
his irrigation schemes hampered by the authorities, and broke his 
contract after only two and a half years, complaints were lodged against 
the Residency's 70 strong sepoy Indian guard and boat on the river. 
Symbolic of the changing position of the Residency was the incident of 
Nedhim Pasha and the cutting of New Street. All Baghdad waited to 
see what would happen to the Residency grounds. The Germans had 
already lost their tennis court. In point of fact, the demolition suddenly 
stopped short of he Residency, but a point had been made, and the 
era of modern Traq as opposed to Turkish Arabia was soon to be born. 
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accompaniment of songs; Mr. Ross was able to make his farewells to 

Colonel Rawlinson, but on his return journey to Mosul was more than 

happy with a diet of eggs and dates fried in a little butter, and remarks 

that he was certain that a month of such festivities would have finished 

him. The experiences of John Ussher, F.R.G.S. in 1865, were in very 

similar vein, and in the absence of the Resident and Consul-General, 

Colonel Kemball, Dr. Hyslop the acting Resident assembled all the 

English residents and employees at Baghdad for Christmas dinner where 

"The usual Christmas fare of Old England was not wanting, 

and the orthodox roast beef and plum pudding was placed 

before us in the heart of the City of Haroun al-Rashid."24 

In 1888, Colonel Tweedie was pleased to invite Sir Wallis Budge, 

the British Museum's Representative, to eat with him whenever he 

pleased, and added that he could provide a new kind of curry every 

night for a month at a stretch, so good a cook had God given him ! 

The foreign community of Baghdad was so small in the nine- 
teenth century that the British Residency tended to form the pivot for 
social activities of all kinds, and typical of the round of amusements 
is the programme arranged by Colonel and Mrs. Kemball in 1865 for 
the visit of Mr. Webb a Telegraph Engineer. He was invited to a 
cricket match in the desert, taken on a ceremonial visit to Namik Pasha, 
was a fellow guest at a local wedding where celebraties of the Crimean 
War were presented in sugar confectionery, taken for a trip up the river 
in the Comet, and finally shared in a game of croquet. Yet then, as now, 
the main entertainment was 'dining out*, often in the hospitable house 
of His Excel! encv Ikbal al Dowlah. the exiled Indian prince who had 
been King of Oude for a few days before retiring ino honourable exile 
in Baghdad on a generous pension from the Government of India. 
William Perrv Fogs, w ho dedicated his book, 'Arabis+an or The Land of 
the Arabian Nights', to the 'English Residents of Baghda and Bassourah 
whose unbounded hospitahtv and kindness to their 'American Cousin' 
will ever be held in Grateful Remembrance', has given us a picture of 
the life of the foreign resilient which belongs verv firmlv to an aae 
that has raised for ever. F> describes the wakening an hour before 
sunrise with a chihonVh of Persian tobacco and f ea or coffee, then a 
ride in the desert, and the return for a light meal of bread, eggs and tea. 
He says "Now we are readv for the dav's work, provided we have 
anything to do ! At noon came the regular breakfast consisting of 
several courses of meat and vegetables washed down bv Bass's ale. 
Then a siesta until two, after which another hour or two devoted to 
business, the horses aeain or a walk, followed by a game of croquet or a 
saling party.** He concludes : 
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relaxed in to harem of the Pasha, dividing her time equaly between 
to 2, fevonrite and the older wife, although the energetic Madame 
Heito who accompanied her was rather shocked at the careless 
Son and the lack of any occnpation except to pnrsnit of pleasure 
that was so much in evidence. 

The background of life in the Residency remained constant 
throughout the century: plague and cholera were endemic, flood was a 
constant threat, and the city was often cut off from the surrounding 
™-side by the atacks of raiding tribes. In 1831, Colonel Taylor 
"close the Residency, and take his household by yacht to Basra. 
The faithful Reverend Groves, an English Protestant missionary 
who lost his wife in the terrible outbreak of cholera tells us how the 
guards left behind at the Residency all succumbed to the disease , and 
how parts of the Residency wall fell in the river in the great flood 
which followed the plague. In 1846, the French consul bitterly criticises 
his English colleague for leaving the city and going to camp in the 
desert when cholera again struck the town .22 Severe floods such as the 
one which demolished the wing of the existing facade of Ctesiphon 
often turned the city into an island, and at times the maintenance of 
of law and order sank to such a low level that the British Resident is 
known, on one occasion, to have supplied an Indian guard for the 
Lynch residence which had been burgled in daylight, as we hear from 
the reminiscences of the Count de Cholef s 23 stay in the last decades 
of the century. On another occasion, after the Christian massacres 
in the Lebanon in 1860, the British Representative thought it wise 
to move to a camp outside Baghdad, together with the employees of 
the English Steamship Company, many of whom were married to 
local Christian wives. M. Tastu, the French consul general was very 
scornful of such a move, which was soon cancelled. The British Resident 
was sometimes called on to conduct the Sunday service in the Residency 
for the Protestant community. 

But to end on a lighter note, we should not fail to remark the 
sumntuous table kept at the Residency. Mr. Ross who was invited 
to Christmas dinner in Rawlinson's day tells us that Major Rawhnson 
had a very good Bombay Portuguese cook, and everything was done 
according to Indian fashion; cheese and ale was served after the sweets 
— and when the table was cleared of fruit and wine — a tureen of 
smoking punch appeared and scattered about the table were devilled 
herrings and turkev's legs. Captain Felix Jones of the 'Nitocns' did 
the honours as the Resident had asked to be excused on account of a 
hunting accident. Round after round of toasts were drunk to the 
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from men only, with excuses from the women. And so, the grand 
fete, to which it was said men, women, children, even cats and dogs 
had been invited, was cancelled. A more conventional type of entertain- 
ment is that described by Layard, given to celebrate the birth of the 
Prince of Wales when the British steamer on the river was addressed 
with flags and fired a Royal Salute, and in the evening, the Resident's 
house was illuminated, and the street known as 'the Street of the 
English' hung with flags. On the 24th. May, Madame Pfeiffer who 
was staying in Baghdad in the course of an adventurous tour carried 
out on very slender resources was invited to attend a fete in honour 
of the Queen's Birthday, given by Rawlinson. She describes it : 

"At dinner we had only Europeans, but of the evening 
party there was a large assembly of the Christian community 
of Baghdad, Amenians, Greeks, etc. The fete was held on the 
beautiful terraces of the house, which, as well as the court- 
yards and gardens, were splendidly illuminated. The blaze of 
lamps made it as light as day; and there were soft carpets, 
elastic divans, and refreshments of the finest kind, that might 
have made us fancy ourselves in Europe, but the style of the 
two bands of music were so undoubtedly oriental in the style 
of their performance as to prenew any such mistake. 
Among the women and girls were some strikingly beautiful, and 
all had such eyes as few young men could gaze into without 
paying the penalty." 21 

Time for the Resident's Lady must at time have hung very 
heavy on her hands. In the first half of the century, she could not 
leave her house except in Turkish dress — Mary Rich rode her white 
donkey wearing a black gauze veil, while covering her completely was 
a large blue-checked sheet, and her feet were hidden completely in a 
pair of yellow half boots. The ladies of Colonel Taylor's establishment, 
his wife an Armenian from Isfahan, and his two daughters, one of 
whom was married to Captain Lynch in charge of the Euphrates 
Expedition after Colonel Chesney's return to England, also did not 
venture outdoors unless covered in the blue or rose-checked izhar, 
but Layard notices that their fotwear was European. It is Layard also 
who comments thatt the first European women to venture in the 
streets of Baghdad wearing the rather ugly straw bonnet of the 
period were greeted with cries of 'Ya Mother of the Dirt basket ! * 
On their side, as on their husbands, certain visits would have to be 
paid, and we hear of Marv Rich receiving a diamond spray from the 
wife of a new Pasha, while Mrs. Taylor seems to have been quite 
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who was attempting to establish river communication between Syria 
and the Gulf, a camel post was worked between Baghdad and 
Damascus. This post was managed by the British Consl-General at 
Baghdad, and was subsidised to some extent by the Indian Government. 
The desert tribes received an annual subsidy, and the mails were 
carried by Argeil Arabs who performed the distance, some 500 miles 
in 10 to 14 days. 

Another side of official Residency life was the organisation 
of Fetes and official functions which were often on a lavish scale and 
aroused rather sour comments from the official representatives of 
France who were themselves always handicapped by financial difficul- 
ties. In the early years of the century, Mary Rich describes one such 
official Fete held in 1810 to celebrate the King's birthday. In a letter 
sent to her sister she says : 

"My loyal husband is amusing all Baghdad in honor of 
His Majesty. I verily believe George's birday (June) is nowhere 
more wished for or enjoyed than here. I now hear a tremen- 
dous noise, occasioned by jugglers, dancers, wrestlers, and 

singers of amusing subjects . We are to have grand 

illuminations and fireworks in the evening, and a party at 
dinner of Christians, at which I must preside, though I believe 
there will be upward of three dinners for Turks, Persians, 
and Arabs, who of course are not admitted to the honor of 
seeing me/' 19 

On the First of January, 1853, Rawlinson gave a fete in honour 
of the Christian New Year which created a major scandal in Baghdad 
— a scandal preserved with relish in M. Opnert's 20 account of the 
French Government's Scientific Expedition to Mesopotamia which was 
delayed in Baghdad for some months because of the disturbed state 
of th surrounding tribal countryside. Rawlinson sent invitations to the 
whole European community, many members of whom were married 
to local Christian wives, and also to leading members of the Christian 
community. He hoped to dispose of the theory that the veil is essential 
to an honest woman. But very few women, even those who 'received' 
in the presence of their husbands would consent to eat, and few to 
take the arm of a European. At the ball, the men danced together, 
and the singer was the Jew, Saleh, whose songs were to pay the least, 
rather immodest for mixed company. When the time came to repeat 
the experience the following year, the priests intervened and when the 
consul-general sent his clerk with invitations, acceptances were received 
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the Residency; then four kawasses in scarlet uniform on foot; 
lastly the officers of the Expedition, protected by a file of 
Sepoys on either side, and (the officers) mounted on horses 
gaily decorated with a profusion of scarlet and purple satin 
saddle-cloths, and harness glittering with bright brass ... " 17 

For the incumbent of the Baghdad Residency, the burdens of 
office can not have been too arduous. Canon Rawlinson, the biographer 
of his famous nephew who found time to solve the riddle of Behistun 
during has Residency at Baghdad from 1844 — 1855 comments: 
that although the Political Agency in Turkish Arabia was not so 
weighty a post as an Indian appointment "It would enable him to 
resume an unitermpted study and complete a half-accomplished work, 
it would give him a sufficient income, very light political duties and 
ample leisure to devote to those occupations in which during his past 
life he found the greatest pleasure and most solid satisfaction.^ 

It is true that there were frequent despatches to be written, both 
to Sir Stratord Canning, the British Ambassador at Constantinople 
and to the India Government, that the Pasha of the day required to 
be continually interviewed since all persons who had any claim to 
make against either the authorities or Turkish subjects, preferred 
complaining through the Resident. It is also true that he did present 
careful political schemes for the occupation of Mesopotamia by a 
detachment of the Indian army, and that 1848 was a year of intrigue 
all over Persia and Turkish Arabia, with half a dozen pretenders to 
the Persian throne active in the area, and that from 1852 — 1855, the 
whole of the archaeological activities financed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum were under his supervision; yet he found time to 
begin the serious study of Arabic and Hebrew, spent Ions; hours in a 
little camel-thorn summer house constructed at the bottom of the 
Residency garden working on his 'Memoirs', and for recreation indulged 
in the petting and taming of wild animals such as his mongoose, Fahad 
the leopard, and the lion who died at his feet. 

One of the more picturesque functions of the Residency was 
the organisation of the Desert Camel Post. Tn the alarms and excur- 
sions of the Napoleonic period, a double service for the consular 
mail had been organised from Basra to Constantinople via both 
Baghdad and Aleppo. With the opening of the Suez-Red Sea route 
to India, interest had waned, but urged strongly by Colonel Chesney 
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ceilings are often beatifully moulded and picked out with like 
designs in these gem-like atoms of glass, — . No descrip- 
tion can convey even an approximate idea of the delicacy 
of the design of this style of decoration, which must be seen 
to be appreciated. It speaks much for the original workmen 
that this equisite and fine work remains today intact."^ 

Mr. Tristram Ellis, an official artist for the Countess of Strang- 
ford's fund-raising campaign for the relief of famine gives us an exact 
description of the dining room, and since he is particularly sensitive 
to form and colour, it is perhaps worth quoting his description in 
some detail: 

"Interior decoration is sometimes extremely elaborate, 
with the introduction of mirrors in the ceiling a speciality of 
Baghdad. The dining room of the Residency, has not only the 
ceiling thus covered, but the side walls down to about eight 
feet from the ground — the wall is recessed all round, the 
upper part of the recesses being covered with stalactite work 
all in mirror facets. The effect is very bright and sparkling."^ 

But apart from the outward trappings of luxe and splendour, 
official life continued in much the same pattern — a round of ceremo- 
nial visits and the receiving of visits — with due attention to the 
niceties of rank and position. The British Resident insisted on the 
letter of all ceremony due to his position, so much so, that he is 
often described as keeping greater state than the Ambassador in 
Constantinople. Incoming British visitors were met in style, their entry 
was managed with a flair which pleased or vexed the traveller according 
to his temperament. One such description will suffice for many, and 
it is interesting to notice that it took place as late as 1895. J.D. Peters, 
leader of the first American archaeological expedition savs that thanks 
to the British Resident 'our entrance resembled a triumphal procession'. 
William Francis Ainsworth, Surgeon and Geologist to the Euphrates 
expedition comments in Volume II of his Personal Narrative : 

"Upon one occasion we paid a state visit to the Pasha. The 
whole get-up constituted the height of the ridiculous. We pro- 
ceeded through the bazars which constitute the chief 
thoroughfare from the south to the north end of the city, in 
procession. First a kawass, with cane and silver knob and 
scarlet coat; second, a green-silk garmented gentleman, 
secretary to the Residency; next the terjiman or dragoman of 
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was specially reserved for the 'harimat', or ladies who belonged 
to visitors, servants, etc." 13 

Other interesting descriptions of the British Residency are given 
by travellers who stayed there in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. H. Swainson Cowper, a pleasure traveller in Baghdad /n 
1892 has this to say : 

"The British Residency, situated on the Tigris in the 
southern part of the town, is a fine example of the style. 
(Persian) Its exterior is mean and uninteresting, and the 
entrance is through a doorway opening straight on to the 

narrow street ■. The room I occupied was the state 

bedroom of the place, and is worth a little description. It was 
in plan a sort of T-shape, and the walls for about half their 
height were white washed stone, above which was a stalactite 
dado. Round the walls were stalactitie-ornamented niches, or 
recesses, between each of which was a small mirror, the stone 
about which was gracefully carved in a patter. Above, in the 
cross part of the T the wall above the dado was stone, on 
which were picked out in mirror work, vases, stars, and scrolls. 
The celing was entirely decorated, in mirror work, chiefly in 
diamond patterns, with a mirror stalactite border, and the front 
part of the room was supported next to the wall by two stone 
columns with capitals of the same description. The effect was 
striking and handsome, and had a charmingly cool appearance, 
admirably adopted for a climte like that of Baghdad." 14 

His description is amply confirmed by W.B. Harris in 1895, 
who again describes the house as the finest in Baghdad and gives an 
interesting description of one of the rooms in the harem : 

"One court-yard, which in the days of its Moslem owners 
served as the harem, possesses some beatiful rooms, the decora- 
tion of which has fortunately been allowed to remain. Here 
one can obtain some idea of the magnificence and art of the 
early Arab and Perso-Arabic work. The walls of most of the 
rooms contain niches of various designs, answering to cup- 
boards in our modern life, the contents of which were no doubt 
hidden by small curtains of brocade and embroidery. Above 
these recesses, which are always small, runs a frieze in various 
styles of decoration, sometimes in bold designs of flowers in 
clear colours, at others of minute inlaid mirrors. The plaster 
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much time and labour to the introduction of foreign fruits 
and plants, and, notwithstanding the great difficulty of obtain- 
ing anything in a sound state where the mode of transportation 
is so rude, he had succeeded in procuring a very large variety 
of fruit trees, flowers and useful plants. Among the first were 
almonds, applies, peas, the quince, grape, and apricot. 
I noticed, with much interest, a small and singular kind of 
willow, which, when set out, was a slip taken from a tree 

growing upon the ruins of Babylon — . In the kitchen 

garden was a more familiar acquaintance — the potato, which 
was one of the exetice introduced by Colonel Taylor. "12 

This terrace of the British Residency seems to have been a 
particularly favoured spot, and is commented on with whole-hearted 
approval as the 'finest ever in Baghdad* by such discriminating travellers 
as Lady Anne Blunt, Baron Thielmann, and the painstaking Dutch 
tourist M. Nijeholt, all of whom enjoyed the hospitality of the establish- 
ment as well as its fine view. 

The courtyard of the British Residency is one of the rather 
clumsy engravyings in Captain Felix Joness' Survey of Baghdad and his 
map, reproduced here, gives us its exact position, the photograph of the 
corty-yard in Sir Wallis Budge's 'By Nile and Tigris' show how little 
it had changed in the 80's of the century during Colonel Tweedie's 
period of office from 1885 — 1891. Colonel Tweedie was a bachelor, 
and in his day, parts of the Residency were closed so that the arrival 
of a telegram from the Government of India announcing the transit 
through Baghdad of Ayub Khan and his relatives posed a serious 
problem for the Colonel since their stay at the Residency would have 
involved opening all the closed rooms as well as preparing the harem 
and the stables for their use. Parts of the Residency not then in use 
contained furniture and curios dating back to the time of Rich and 
Rawlinson, and Sir Wallis Budge was able to admire the divans on 
which Rawlinson entertained the Wali and his notables, in front of 
which were still standing the official pipes. He says : 

"The stems of the office pipes were decorated with Persian 
enamel, agates, turqoises and silver bosses, and the mouthpieces 
were of old very red amber, bound with silver were used by the 
Resident and the Wali Pasha, or someone of higher rank, and 
the less splendid pipes were always carefully graded by the 
master of the ceremonies. From this part of the Residency an 
arch led over "Residency Street" to another building, which 
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"The Residency was a vast building, divided into Divan 

Khaneh and anderun or harem. His table was spread for 

every meal with the most profuse hospitality and there were 
places for all the English in Baghdad who were welcome to it 
whenever they thought fit to dine or breakfast with him and 
his family. The service was performed by a crowd of Arabian 
and Indian servants in their native costumes, moving noiselessly 
about with naked feet, and attending promptly and well to the 
wants of the guests. At breakfast the Indian non-commissioned 
officer in command of the guard of the Sepoys always appeared, 
and after drawing himself up in military fashion, and giving 
the prescribed salute, announced in Hndiustani that 'all was 
well*. Whon the meal was ended, an army of attendants 
brought in kalleons, the Persian hookah or water-pipe of 
silver anc exquisite enamel, one for each person at the 

fcWe . The evenings were spent in the harem on the flat 

roof of tht house if the heat was great or in a most beautifully 
domed ci imber, decorated with the most exquisite designs 
in colour, and inlaid in ivory and precious woods, and with 
mirrors ai d innumerable pieces of glass let into the walls and 
ceilings, which reflected the lights on every side and produced 
the most charming effect. The house had belonged, I believed, 

to one of the families of the Mameluks. It had been 

fitted up in the most luxurious and elegant fashion, with baths 
and fountains, nearly every room being painted with exquisite 

Eastern designs in rich but harmonious colours . The 

windows of the reception room overlooked the Tigris, whose 
rapid stream, sweeping benevolently beneath, cooled and ref- 
eshed the air. They were surrounded by two comfortable 
divans covered with silks of Baghdad and Damascus and 
with much embroidery in gold. Narguiles after Aleppo fashion 
were smoked through long flexible tubes coiled on the floor, 
and the somewhat monotoncus bulbling of the air passing 
through the water accompanied conversation."!! 

The Reverend H. Southgate, a missionary from Persia, whose 
account of Baghdad is interesting since it shows the first stirrings of 
life after the terrible disasters of 1831-1 has given us an intimate descrip- 
tion of Colonel Taylor's garden which was evidently a rareoty in 
Baghdad. He says: 

"I found the garden connected with the Residency one of 
the greatest curiosities in the city. The Resident has devoted 
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The luxe of the new river establishment is well described by 
Madame Heifer, who may count as an independent witness since she 
and her husband, a doctor by profession, a naturalist by inclination, 
had only joined the Euphrates Expedition by chance, and neither 
were English. She comments: 

"The English consuls took the rank of Asiatic princes, 
and their opinion was so much valued on all matters of impor- 
tance, that the Turkish officials did not deem it advisable 
to undertake anything without a previous understanding with 
them. To maintain this influence and the dignity of die British 
nation the East India Company expended large sums. 

The consul's residence is on the most magnificent scale. 
It comprises two courts, a large number of splendid apart- 
ments, massively built terraces for sleeping in the open air 
serdaps (vaulted chambers half below and half above ground, 
with galleries on the river side, used in the hot season)), 
government offices, stables and domestic offices. It houses a 
numerous retinue of servants, each one, after Indian fashion, 
having one special duty to perform, and presenting a curious 
medley of nations and languages — secretaries, interpreters, 
medical men, janissaries, and a company of sepoys, as a body- 
guard, who go on duty with military music and honours, 
and accompany the Resident on all ceremonial occasions. 
An elegant yacht, manned by Indian sailors, lies always in 
readiness at the palace quay, and the stable contain splendid 
horses. All this splendour, however, though at first it dazzles 
the eye and pleases the fancy, is rather oppressive to the 
stranger; the palace, with all its luxury, seems to him like a 
prison, from which the sooner he can make his escape the 
better.'™ 

It was Colonel Taylor's unpleasant duty to tell the Heifers that 
they had been badly cheated by two 'Afghan princes' who turned out 
to be Anglo-Indian importers, and the jewels left with the Heifers as 
security, clever imitations. But Colonel Taylor readily provided them 
with the sum of £100 for their immediate expenses, and refused any 
written acknowledgement. Another intimate picture of Colonel Taylor's 
establishment is provided by Layard himself who enjoyed its hospitality 
on his first visit to Baghdad when he was still intending to continue 
his journey to Ceylon with his travelling companion, Mitford. In his 
autobiography written many years later he says: 
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The British Residency in Iraq was the centre for Englishmen in 
that country for whatever reason , scholars, explorers, missionaries, 
ordinary travellers or merchants. Time after time, we have their grati- 
tude for this 'open door' policy; from Mr. Wolff a missionary sent to 
convert the Jews, who would have died from exposure in the desert 
without the medical comforts of Colonel Taylor's establishment, from 
Layard who spent a welcome break from his labours in Nieveh with 
Rawlinson in Baghdad, from the same Mr. Ross who declared that a 
month of such hospitality would have finished him, from a Mr. Webb, 
an engineer in charge of the Persian Gulf Telegraph Cable, who visited 
Baghdad in March, 1865, and was invited to join Colonel Kemball's 
table each day at breakfast, tiffin and dinner during the whole of his 
stay at Baghdad. He comments: 

"Judging by my own experience, I am inclined to believe 
that there must be something in the air of Baghdad which has 
the effect of rendering those who live there unusually hospit- 
able, kind-hearted, genial and sociable; for much as I have 
travelled, and often as I have found myself dependent to a 
great extent on the kindness of my fellow-countrymen in foreign 
climes, it has never been my lot to meet with so much warm- 
hearted, yet courteous, attention as was shown us at that city." 8 

Similar sentiments are echoed by the distinguished and the 
un-distinguished— from Mr. Ussher, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, from Mr. Tristram Ellis, official artist for the Countess of 
Strangfprd's fund-raising campaign for the relief of famine, from Ida 
Pfeiffer, an original German lady traveller who enjoyed Rawlinson's 
hospitality before joining a caravan to Mosul with only a little calico 
sack of local bread, white cheese and a few cucumbers for provisions, 
on into the twentieth century, when Sir William Willcocks adds his 
quota to the paen of praise: 

"The hospitality of the British Residency at Baghdad has 
always been proverbial in the Tigris-Euphrates delta. 
The first half of the two and a half years during which I 
served the Turkish Government, Colonel and Mrs. Ramsay 
occupied the Residency and kept up the best traditions of the 
place, while for the latter half Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer did the 
same. In addition to throwing open a comfortable house with 
a well-kept garden and tennis court, both Residents took 
infinite pains to smooth all our difficulties with the authorities, 
and were always ready with advice and information.^ 
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Kurdistan, not relieved the monotony of his days in Baghdad, but 
form the bridge between eighteenth and nineteenth archaeological 
studies. Hilprecht in his 'Explorations of Bible Lands in the Nineteenth 
Century' gives us a definitive summary of the value of Rich's work 
as follows: 

"After the fundamental work of Rich little was left for the 
average European traveller to report on the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, unless he possessed an extraordinary gift of 
observation and discrimination, combined with experience and 
technical training, archaeological taste, and a fair acquain- 
tance with the works of the classical writers and the native 
historians and geographers." 5 

We can only regret that his project history of western Asia 
never materialised. 

Rich's successor was Colonel Taylor, formerly Resident at 
Basra. Described by Henry James Ross, a well-known sporting per- 
sonality at Mosul, business partner of Christian Rassam the British 
Vice-Consul, and collaborator with Layard; we learn that Colonel 
Taylor was so "good an Arabic scholar, that when the Cadi or the 
Mufti met with a difficult passage in some old manuscript and were 
not sure of the correct reading, they sent or went to him. He never 
left his house and was always to be found in his study poring oevr his 
Arabic books''.^ 

Colonel Taylor was to spend thirty years in the East without 
ever setting foot in England, and it is not surprising that during his 
period as Resident, the traditions of hospitality were well and truly 
upheld. Sir Robert Ker Porter, the famous painter, who had been a 
welcome visitor to the hospitable Rich household has this to say of 
the obligations of European residents in the east: 

"To such persons, delegated from their country as its 
representatives, to aid and shelter, when required, those of its 
people who' go forth on errands of commerce or investigation, 
every traveller of that description turns his eyes as to a sure 
refuge." 7 
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with the ruling Pasha, and on one occasion in 1820, his house was 
surrounded by Daoud Pasha's troops. Earlier, while camping at Garaa 
and entertaining Sir John Malcolm who was returning from a diplomatic 
mission to the Shah, Rich had to organise a counter-attack against a 
party of marauders and also provided asylum for one of the Pasha's 
ministers in fear for his life. 

But such excitments were not an everyday affair and life at the 
Baghdad Residency usually followed a leisurely pace which left Rich 
ample time to follow his private scholarly inclinations. A good descrip- 
tion of the rhythm of life is given by Buckingham who was nursed 
back to health by Mary Rich. He says : 

"Our mode of living here, was to rise at the first peep 
of day, and take a ride and a bath, after which we all met 
at breakfast about eight o'clock. Mr. Rich then held a public 
divan until ten, which was regularly attended by all the officers 
of his own establishment, and by the heads of the chief depart- 
ments of government in the city. In these visits of ceremony, 
every thing was conducted with great decorum, and nothing 
could be more evident than the high degree of respect for 
the Resident with which these interviews inspired the visitors. 
On the breaking-up of the divan, the mebers of the establish- 
ment generally retired to pass away the heat of the day in 
the serdaubs below; the only places indeed, in which existence 
was tolerable. At sun-set, we again met together, and dined 
on one of the terraces in the open air; when, after continuing 
at table generally till ten o'clock, we separated to our beds, 
on other enclosed terraces, to 1 sleep; the heat of the weather 
scarcely suffering us to bear the light covering of a sheet, 
or even the still lighter one of a mosquitoe muslin, though 
we lay on the highest part of the house-top, and had nothing 
above us but the starry canopy of heaven." 4 

Rich's passion was for collecting, and as he had an early start 
in Baghdad before the undignified scramble for antiquities had begn, 
he had soon amassed a valuable hoard of coins, antiquities, and rare 
manuscripts, especially those relating to the various Christian sects 
which were largely unknown in the England of his day. After his 
untimely death of cholera in Shiraz, his widow, whose hair was said 
to have turned white overnight, sold his collection to the British Museum 
for £7,000. But Rich was more than a mere 'collector" and his serious 
researches in Babylon and Nineveh, and his pioneer journey to 
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The Assistant to the Resident on horseback in uniform. 

The Residency Dragoman on horseback. 

Native Officer of Cavalry. 

The Resident's Bodyguard of Horse. 

The procession moved through the outer court of the Palace 
in which of the Pasha's Guard of regular Mosqueteers was paraded — 
to the gate of the Inner Court, where the Resident's Guard formed 
and saluted as he rode through them. The Resident here alighted, and 
was preceded by the Master of the Ceremonies and an officer of the 
Janissaries, and followed by the Assistant and Dragoman through two 
lines of Georgians in full dress, up to the Hall of Audience, at the 
upper end of which sat the Pasha, and at the lower the Members of 

Council, who rose at his entrance. After the usual complements, 

sweetmeats and coffee were handed round, and soon after the proper 
officers brought a pelisse of cloth of gold lined with sable for the 
Resident, and other inferior pelisses for the Assistant and Dragoman. 
Which being put on, and bowing again to the Pasha they retired in the 
same order, the Members of Council rising as at their entrance. At the 
gate the Resident, instead of his own horse, found one caparisoned 
in the Turkish manner, and held by the Pasha's Master of the Horse 
as a present from his Excellency. This he mounted and proceeded to 

the Kiahya's or Prime Minister, who rose to receive him. 

From the Kiahya's the procession returned in the same order, accom- 
panied by some of the Kiahya's officers. Amongst the acclamations of 
the crowd and after arriving at the Residency, the Resident sat down 
in the verandah to receive the compliments of all those who came to 
kiss his hand and pay respects to him on this occasion, the Guard 
being drawn up and the drums and fifes playing. After which largesses 
were distributed amonst all who attended, and the ceremony ended ! " 3 

In his early days in Baghdad, Rich was occupied with organising 
a regular system of Tatar services to travel to Constantinople via 
Baghdad and Basra, with the collection of information from agents 
scattered throughout the principal towns of Asia Minor, and the 
relaying of news to Bombay and Calcutta. His duties also included the 
sending of reports to the British Ambassador in Constantinople and 
to the Foreign Office, since we must rember that although a servant 
of the East India Company, he was also England's representative in 
one of the Turkish provinces. His protection of British trading interests 
and the vicissitudes of local politics involved him at times in conflict 
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Rich believed firmly that the best way to impress the official 
Turkish world was to keep up a display of stae that would equal 
if not outshine that of the three-tailed Pasha himself. He organised 
the Residency on a sumptuous and luxurious scale in Indian style, 
the upkeep of which was a continuing source of friction between him- 
self and the Directors in Bombay during his tenancy of office in 
Baghdad. The British Resident had already been granted the right 
of a guard of 30 Indian sepoys in charge of a subadar or Indian 
non-commissioned officer, as well a as yacht stationed in the Tigris. 
Rich decided to enlarge his 'state' by recruiting a small troop of 
Hussars of verying European nationalities — soldiers of fortune of 
whom M. Deveaux the commander of Daoud Pasha's artillery is an 
outstanding example. Pietro, a Slav from Constantinople was appointed 
as a major-domo of the household, Mr. Charles Bellino, a young 
German, as private seceretary and second dragoman, and only Mary 
Rich's fund of plain common sense stopped his plan of surrounding 
her with a bevy of women attendants as befitted the dignity of the 
wife of a high raking Baleos. 

Rich had a keen eye for the niceties and timing of ceremonial 
visits as the following description of a visit to the Pasha described with 
a charmingly artless pride by Mary Rich in a letter to her sister so 
well illustrates. She writes: "The procession set out in the following 
manner: 

Three Chaoushes or Turkish Officers of the Residency 
with silver-gilt maces in their hands, mounted on managed 
horses with housings of silver gilt, to clear the way. 
Five led horses caparisoned in velvet housings that reached 
to their tails, covered with a mosaic of silver gilt; their stirrups, 
headpieces, breast-plates, forehead-piece, etc., also of silver 
gilt. Each horse led by a man in a scarlet dress mounted on 
another horse. 

Native Officer of Tnfantry with his sword drawn. 
The Bodyguard of Sepoys with their drum and fife playing. 
Four Yasakjees or Chubdars in scarlet and silver, silver- 
mounted knives in their girdles and silver sticks in their hands. 

THE RESIDENT, 

on horseback, in a full dress uniform, with his Master of the 
Horse on foot, and the servants of the Residency in scarlet 

cloaks on each side of him. 



appearance. There is nothing at all splendid in Baghdad".! 

The first house occupied by the Riches is well described by 
James Silk Buckingham, a professional traveller, who stayed in the 
hospitable Rich household in 1816, and described it as follows: The 
house occupied by the establishment, is formed of a number ot 
dwellings thrown into one, and, as a residence, is certainly one of 
the largest, best, and most commodious in the city. It consists ot 
two large courts, one of them used as a riding ground, having nume- 
rous rooms and galleries around it, with walled terraces for sleeping 
at night in the open air; and a set of vaulted subterranean cellars, 
callecFserdaubs, for avoiding the intense heat of the summer during 
the day; besides spacious and good stables, kitchens, and offices of 

every description. Attached to Mr. Rich's establishment were 

an English surgeon, an Italian secretary, several dragomen or inter- 
preters, and a number of janissaries, grooms, and servants, all filling 
their proper offices and performing separate duties, as in India and 
composed of Turks Arabs, Georgians, Persians, and Hindoos 
A company of sepoys furnished a body-guard, and their drums and 
horses sounded the regular 'reveillie' and 'calf of a camp or garrison. 
A large and commodious yacht was always kept ready for excursions 
on the river, under the care of an Indian Serang and crew. The stud 
of horses was large and choice; and everything belonging to the Resi- 
dency was calculated to impress ideas of great respect on the^mmds 
of the inhabitants, who were witnesses of the manner in which it 
was supported and conducted". 2 

An interesting article about the site of the Residency in Rich's time 
is available in Father Anastase's magazine, 'Loghat ul Arab' for the 
year 1929. The author of the article entitled 'Quarters of Baghdad a 
Century Ago, is Abdul Hamid Abadah, who, as an employee of the 
Sunnite Tribunal of Baghdad had access to official documents passing 
throush the court which he used to make interesting studies on the 
history and topography of the city. He refers to the Lynch Quarters 
and its adjacent buildings which formed at the time a spacious Khan, 
purchased on the 28th Rabi al-Awal. 1262 March 1846, by Awaness al- 
Magdesi, a notable Armenian Catholic merchant from the British 
Consul. This evidence — in view of any to the contrary — would seem 
to indicate the site of the first house occupied during the Rich Residency. 
He was, however, to change Residencies in 1818, to a larger, more 
palatial residence overlooking the river, the property of Nawab Iqbal 
al Dowleh, said to have belonged at one time to a leading Mameluke, 
situated in what is today called Mustansir Street. 
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